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THE FOREST SERVICE REPORT ON THE LUMBER INDUSTRY 


[This digest of the report of the Forest Service report 
on the lumber industry was prepared by E. T. Allen, 
Forester of the Western Forestry & Conservation Asso- 
ciation, who has followed the inquiry step by step and 
who summarizes the report as given below. The report 
was prepared by Assistant Forester W. B. Greeley, of 
the Forest Service, and was made public in Washington 
on Jan, 24,—EpITor. | 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 24.—The following literal 
quotations will give an excellent idea of the spirit and 
tenor of the report. They have been chosen also to serve 
somewhat as a table of contents, indicating many topics 
which are supported and elaborated not only by argument 
but by a wealth of information and figures. 

Its (the study’s) purpose was to obtain the facts 
necessary to an understanding of the lumber industry 
and the further development of a public forest policy. 

The industry seems to have been built up beyond the 
needs of its market, for at least a third of its saws are 
idle. It is carrying an installed mill capacity of approxi- 
mately 117,000,000,000 feet, as against an estimated 
cut in 1914 of 40,500,000,009. 

The interest and taxes paid out on timberlands held 
over long periods may mortgage liberal advances in fu- 
ture worth. 

Market values of stumpage have stood still for eight or 
nine years and even declined. Western timberlands have 
been over-capitalized more or less and can hardly earn in 
the long run the profits expected of them. The large 
speculative gains in buying stumpage which have tided 
lumbermen over many tight places are mostly over. 

The industry is approaching the point where its early 
stumpage costs will equal the market or operating value 
of the timber. It becomes doubtful whether the interest 
rates upon which much of its capital has been borrowed 
and its financial structure built up can, as economic con- 
ditions are now crystallizing, be returned by forest lands 
during long periods. Future returns must be™ realized 
from efficient lumber manufacturing and merchandising. 

Unsuited by nature to this form of wealth, it (the 
general property tax) tends toward heavier taxes than 
a sound forest industry can bear. Uncertainty as to 
the future extent of this burden is a menace to the sta- 
bility of timber ownership. Moderate and, particularly, 
stable taxes will aid powerfully in securing the right 
kind of forest ownership. There are two ways of carry- 
ing the surplus timber. A more stable type of private 
ownership may grow out of present conditions. A second 
solution is the enlargement of the public forest holdings. 
Stable forest ownership might be secured also by adminis- 
tering public and private lands as a single holding, 
publicly controlled as to rate and method of cutting. 

Broadly viewed, the returns in lumber distribution 
appear to average higher and be more stable than those 
in lumber manufacture. 

A fifth or more of the cost of lumber to consumers is 
eaten up in railroad freights; retailers take about the 
same amount, and manufacturers, on the average, little 
more than one-half. 

The rise in lumber prices, tho very marked during the 
ten years before 1908, has not been greatly different 
from that of most commodities; since 1907 lumber has 
fallen behind. 

Lumbermen have frequently overcut their markets; less 
than living prices and waste of raw material are the 
evidence. 

With local exceptions, lumber production is competi- 
tive; added difficulties in the way of a general lumber 
trust are the competition of substitute materials, the 
limited inroads of foreign timber, and the check fur- 
nished by public forests. 

There is no question, broadly speaking, as to the com- 
petitive character of lumber production in the regions 
studied. This is evidenced by marked fluctuations in mill 
prices from year to year and the recurring years when 
prices have been forced to points that do not represent 





living conditions for many manufacturers of lumber. 

Competition between individual mills was found to 
extend even to plants in the same ownership. The over- 
stocked lumber years of 1914 and 1915 brought many 
striking illustrations of interregional competition. 

Competitive tendencies in the distribution of lumber 
have increased during the last fifteen years. Competition 
in distribution is unquestionably less rigorous than in 
manufacture. 

Too great a burden of timberland investments is thus 
the first cause of instability in the lumber business. Ex- 
cessive mill capacity, poor financing, and low average 
efficiency in manufacture and merchandising add to its 
weakness. The combined result is an ill adjustment of 
lumber production to the requirements of its market. 
Competition in manufacture is not only keen but often 
destructive. 

Uses lost to other structural materials within the last 
ten years equal one-fifth the present yearly cut. Since 
the year of heaviest demand, 1906, the home consumption 
of lumber per capita has dropped nearly one-fourth. 

Expansion in the manufacture of forest products in 
regions of large timber resources will depend upon the 
growth of their own population and of their agriculture, 
ship building, and other industries; upon building up 
their foreign trade; upon replacing other regions in sup- 
plying present markets; upon developing new uses of 
lumber and new or specialized forms of service to con- 
sumers, and upon the use of timber for other products 
than lumber. 

The very abundance of timber itself taken into pri- 
vate ownership in too large quantities and capitalized too 
highly weakens the industry thru its pressure upon the 
mills. It now seems clear that holding the great stump- 
age surplus of the West should have rested with the 
public. The present difficulties of western lumbermen are 
thus partly a reaction from too liberal disposal of the 
public lands. 

In the Northwest the ‘‘heavy load’’ of stumpage is 
at the bottom of the situation. Mills have been con- 
structed solely because timber owners can no longer pay 
taxes and interest on their stumpage without income. In 
other words, for one of the underlying causes of weak- 
ness we must go back to the public land policy of the 
United States. 

Lumbering is perhaps the most ‘‘American’’ of our 
manufacturing industries. In its individualism, its 
encouragement of small independent business units, its 
hearty competition, and the rugged, forceful qualities it 
has derived it expresses many national economic and 
social ideals. Its failings are those which go with this 
type of enterprise. 

One of the fundamental causes of the periodic over- 
production of lumber is lack of common understanding 
of the situation and of a general conception of the 
effective way to meet it. 

The industry has been handicapped in developing 
greater stability by lack of clear definition, or at least 
of a clear cut general understanding, of the limitations 
upon codperative effort imposed by State and Federal 
laws. 

The industry has been successful in some codperative 
enterprises, particularly in a number of selling agencies, 
in the development of manufacturers’ associations, and 
in recent advertising and trade development campaigns. 
In other words, there are excellent possibilities of self- 
help within it. 

Better financing and accounting are perhaps the first 
step. Cost and waste can be saved thru better equip- 
ment and technical methods and thru more effective han- 
dling of labor. Merchandising has its opportunities, 
particularly in more direct. distribution and in making 
the manufacturer, in one way or another, a factor in 
retailing his own products. There is promise of future 
economies thru closer use of raw material for by-products. 

Large producing units have obvious advantages. A 
number of large organizations seeking the last word in 
efficiency would undoubtedly benefit the whole industry 


in extending its markets, exploiting its by-products, and 
developing standards of efficiency in all branches, and 
they would undoubtedly benefit the public thru improved 
service. 

The trade association has a legitimate place in accom- 
plishing thru codperation what most lumbermen can not 
do single-handed—particularly in the fields of account- 
ing, advertising and market expansion. Modern lumber 
merchandising, often thousands of miles from the point 
of manufacture, would be impossible without strong 
organizations. 

There is a clear-cut line between these (organized) 
services to individual operators thru an open-price asso- 
ciation and activities in restraint of trade. With ade- 
quate safeguards the public should encourage such forms 
of cooperation among manufacturers as a necessary means 
of making the lumber industry more efficient. 

Any of these forms of codperation may, thru abuse, be- 
come instruments of monopoly. The public should not, 
for that reason, turn its thumbs down on developments 
necessary to an efficient industry. 

Systematic publication of wholesale and retail prices 
is a desirable step. 

Reduction of excess mill capacity to a normal margin 
stands out as necessary. 

Cheaper banking and bonding service is an important 
feature. 

Financial footing can be strengthened in the long run 
only thru reasonable earnings; in line is the need for 
sounder methods of accounting. 

The lumber selling agency appears to be a sound appli- 
cation of codperative marketing. 

Extending the market can bridge only part of the’map. 
To be efficient the industry must be able to curtail when 
demand is slack. This should be brought about by mak- 
ing manufacturers individually strong enough to reduce 
output. Artificial restraints, like curtailment by joint 
agreement, are quite certain to be ineffective. 

Desire to protect the consuming public has led to a 
demand that national forest timber be cut in quantities 
large enough to reduce retail prices. Such demands are 
based upon misconception of the present competitive con- 
ditions in the lumber industry. The consumer would 
gain no benefit from the sale of large quantities of public 
stumpage. The Government could place the products of 
its timber in his hands at less than prevailing prices only 
by itself resorting to manufacture and distribution. 

Physical conditions make a large part of the national 
forest a reserve for the future. Their accessible stump- 
age, however, supplies local needs, with limited amounts 
for going mills, or an occasional new plant in the gen- 
eral field. Other public responsibilities are met by the 
same course, particularly paying the cost of administra- 
tion. On the other hand, to dump quantities of public 
timber on the market would waste resources without 
benefit to anyone. The publicly owned forests should 
serve as the governor of the machine. 

Bad conditions in the principal forest-using industry, 
lumbering, are of no permanent benefit to anyone. Sus- 
picion and hostility toward this industry will not help 
the public and get nowhere in meeting practical needs. 
It should be the concern of the public not only to keep 
the industry competitive but to codperate with the lum- 
berman in making his business more efficient. ; 

Much of this continuing study will devolve upon the 
agencies already constituted to deal with public activities 
in these fields—the Federal Trade Commission in mat- 
ters of business organization and methods, the Forest 
Service in the administration of national forests and 
technical investigation of lumber products, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in the extension of foreign trade. The 
development of our forest policy, however, requires con- 
tinued codperation between the existing ageneies and the 
lumber industry. An effective means should be provided 

for a prompt expression of judgment on new develop- 

ments in forest matters from the industrial agencies con- 
cerned, for initiating codperative inquiries and assembling 
facts, and for rounding up and presenting all proposals. 
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Northern Dry Stocks ics 


Bang up Grades— Quick Shipments. 


We operate our saw, planing mill and flooring factories the year 
‘round and can ship mixed cars with the least possible delay. 


A few items we are offering at attractive prices for quick sale: 


500 M’ 5-4” No. 3 Common Birch 100 M’ 5-4” No. 3 Common Hard Maple 
500 M’ 5-4” No. 3 Common Birch 200 M’ 8-4” No. 3 Common Hard Maple 


Complete stocks all other items Northern Hardwoods. 
WRITE US FOR PRICES. 


SATISFIES 


And we can mix with White Pine, Hemlock and Tamarack. 


Mason-Donaldson 


SALESMEN : 


1115 Rutledge St., Madison, Wis. 

- 968 Brush St., Detroit, Mich. 
117 W. 14th St., Davenport, lowa. 
1960S it St., Col » Ohio. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rhinelander, Wis. 
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Manufacturers — Whelesalers 


RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN 


Lumber Company 


Geo. W. Mason, 

St. Clair Shaw, 

John H. Sawtell, 

V.R. Gebhardt, 

Frank C. Sawtell, 
. A. Sanns, 
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THIS TRADE MARK 





Write for Prices 


W.D. Young @ 


Bay City, Mich. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 





We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. 
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Unionizing of Fire Fighters Presents 
Unusual Possibilities 


It has happened according to schedule, and the 
Boston fire department is now a full fledged labor 
union affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 
and under the orders of that large, powerful and 
well known patriotic organization. Now that the 
Boston fire department, paid for by the hard-earned 
shekels wrung from the public by the tax levy, has 
become a trade union obligated to render financial and 
moral support to the American Federation of Lator, 
it is to be known hereafter as City Firemen’s Union, 
Local 15,394. It is the only organization of its kind 
east of Pittsburgh. 

Very interesting are the possibilities suggested. Re- 
ports from that city indicate that there is speculation 
regarding what would happen should the firemen’s 
union be called upon to quell a blaze in one of the 
woodworking and house finish factories affected by the 
efforts of the codperating carpenters’ and millmen’s 
unions to compel adoption of the union label on all 
manufactured woodwork; or how earnestly the labor 
union firemen would work to protect the valuable prop- 
erty of a lumber yard whose teamsters were striking 
for an 8-hour day or double time on Saturday after- 
noons. Lumbermen in Boston, as elsewhere, are thru 
the very nature of their business interests serious and 
practical fire preventionists, consequently they are 
gravely concerned with anything affecting real and 
practical fire protection and this far-reaching action of 
the city’s organized fire-fighting forces naturally has 
aroused considerable comment. Among questions asked 
are these: 

If the whistle blew during the midst of a general 


“ alarm fire would hose lines be dropped while the fire- 


men trade unionists went home to lunch? 

If the union firemen ventured to extinguish a confla- 
gration in an ‘‘unfair’’ or ‘‘open’’ business establish- 
ment would. they automatically become ‘‘scabs’’ and 


liable to heavy fines or expulsion from the American 
Federation of Labor? - 

If a fire chief spoke cross to a dignified union fire- 
man or was so rude as to call said union fireman ‘‘ out 
of his name’’ would it be required under union rules to 
suspend fire-fighting activities while an immediate 
meeting was called for the purpose of properly dis- 
ciplining the disrespectful fire chief? 

Incidentally, agitation is reported for the unionizing 
of the Boston police department. Thereafter, it would 
seem that about the only thing left to unionize will 
be the United States army. 





In Appreciation of Long and Efficient 
Service 


The retirement this week of Harry C. Scearece from 
the secretaryship of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of Indiana, after twelve continuous years of dis- 
tinguished service, is a loss to the association movement 
and association work among retail lumbermen. During 
his incumbency the Indiana association has grown in 
numbers, influence and practical value, until to be a re- 
tail lumberman in Indiana and not belong to the Indiana 
association is not to be a retail lumberman. Much of 
the credit for this condition of affairs is due to the 
man who so long and so faithfully has held the office 
of secretary, the keystone of any association. 

But Mr. Seearce has done more than he has done for 
his own State. In retail association circles he is a 
national figure, known from coast to coast by good lum- 
bermen everywhere. In the national councils of the 
retail secretaries he has been a quiet worker, a con- 
servative thinker and an undiscouraged advocate of 
every reform in the great industry of lumber. His 
retirement, therefore, has national significance as well. 

It is pleasing to note that the Indiana association has 
retained Mr. Scearce on its board of directors as vice 
president, which means ultimately the presidency. In- 
diana is thus to have a continuation of the benefits of 
his counsel and the trade at large will be benefited by 
his judgment. Indiana will not let Mr. Seearce lay 
down the burden entirely; and, to tell the truth, Mr. 
Seearce is too much of an enthusiast to lay it down 
anyway. 

Well may it be written on the association records 
after the name of Harry C. Scearce, of Mooresville, Ind., 
twelve times secretary of the Retail Lumber: Dealers’ 
Association of Indiana: ‘‘Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant.’’ 





To Promote Building Construction in the 
Dull Winter Season 


Some time ago a stray paragraph was going around in 
the labor news to the effect that the building trades 
unions were working on an idea of boosting more winter 
building in order to give them more constant employ- 
ment thruout the year. Now the Brick and Clay Record, 
a very live trade journal, has come out with a special 
article suggesting that brick makers take up this idea, 
and discussing the possibilities. Some very interesting 
statements are made in this article. It is pointed out 
that material costs average somewhat lower during the 
winter season and labor may be more easily obtained. 
While cold weather occasions some loss of time, this is at 
least partly compensated for by the above consideration, 
and there is an added advantage in having the building 
ready for occupancy at an earlier season than if build- 
ing operations are deferred until the mild spring weather. 

It is stated also that the Aberthaw Construction 
Co., of Boston, each year finds a number of owners who 
are willing to pay a premium for winter building con- 
struction, The Detroit Steel Products Co. last winter 
conducted a special campaign thru trade and architectural 
papers, featuring its Fenestra factory windows and 
offering a slight price concession for winter sales. This 
campaign largely did away with the dull winter season 
for its factory. 

The automobile manufacturers are working this idea 
at the present time in the sale of automobiles, featuring 
winter tops and bodies, and the automobile buying public 
is taking kindly to the idea. There is no doubt that 
much building is carried over the winter season that 
it would be quite possible to do in moderate winter 
weather, and while of course a freezing temperature is a 
considerable handicap in the construction of concrete 
work and has been considered so in the laying of brick- 
work, wooden construction erected during the winter 
should be found as durable and satisfactory in every 
way as tho the work were done in hottest summer 
weather. About the only precaution necessary is to see 
that interior finish has not absorbed moisture before it 
is installed, avoiding trouble due to excessive shrinkage. 

The disadvantage of being rushed to distraction at cer- 
tain seasons of the year and comparatively idle at other 





seasons is as great in the lumber trade as in other build- 
ing industries. It might be well to consider to what ex- 
tent it would be possible to break down the old custom 
and promote a greater quantity of winter building. With 
the building trade workers eager to bring this to pass 
they should receive the assistance and codperation of the 
material man whether handling brick, stone or the most 
important, most universally used material of all—wood. 
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Standardizing the Cost of Hardwood 


Lumber Production 
The report of the Cost Committee of the Gum Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association at its recent annual meet- 
ing in Memphis is considered of sufficient importance 
by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to warrant its complete 
reproduction in this issue, beginning on page 38. 

The fact that an association of lumber manufacturers 
considers this subject of sufficient importance to go 
into it to this extent is in itself a matter worthy of 
hopeful comment. In addition the report itself is a 
meritorious one. It may not in its entire form and 
substance commend itself to the unreserved endorse- 
ment of higher accounting authorities, and yet it avoids 
many of the grosser inaccuracies and blunders that 
have characterized some efforts in this direction, indi- 
vidual or associated, in the past. 

For one thing, we do not find a vast mass of expenses 
thrown into overhead for which there is a rational 
theory of distribution to the operating department nor 
do we find expense which is truly in its character over- 
head reserved and applied to lumber manufacturing as 
a final charge. Instead, the overhead expense is dis- 
tributed to departments, and it is distributed on a 
theory that is probably as satisfactory and as generally 
recognized as any—on the basis of the amount of pro- 
ductive labor employed in each department. 

In one particular, however, the overhead expense 
schedule submitted with the other forms is open to pos- 
sible criticism. It includes as separate items fire, 
boiler, liability and burglar insurance. This is chiefly 
expense that can be distributed directly to the depart- 
ments that make use of the insurance protection. The 
burglar insurance would probably thus inure directly 
to the office and still remain in overhead expense. 
Liability insurance, inasmuch as it applies to labor, if 
distributed to the various departments according to the 
number of employees would probably be distributed 
on much the same theory that applies to overhead 
expense in general. The only exception would be that 
liability insurance covers all employees while the over- 
head expense is distributed only on productive labor, 
and there might thus arise a slightly different appor- 
tionment, which, however, is not very important. Fire 
insurance however is of course an expense appertaining 
chiefly to the manufacture of lumber, inasmuch as the 
insurance carried upon the sawmill is probably the 
heaviest item, and boiler insurance is of course chiefly 
an expense of the power department. These latter two 
expenses can be distributed best by making in the 
insurance register a proper separation between the 
classes of property insured. It is, of course, possible 
to distribute the expense correctly thru the overhead 
expense schedule merely by distributing it upon the 
various departments upon the theory here set up in- 
stead of prorating it upon productive labor, and this 
would save a separate item of department distribution. 

It must be recalled that the committee is not attempt- 
ing here to show anything further than the average 
cost of production for the entire product without any 
separation by grades, altho allowing for a possible 
separation by woods. Apparently, however, no effort 
is made to take into account the greater sawing cost 
per thousand feet of certain hardwoods as compared 
with others. In one respect, also, this averaging ap- 
pears to have been carried rather far in that the cost 
of operating the planing mill instead of being spread 
only upon that portion of the product which goes thru 
the planing mill is apportioned to the entire product. 
This is hardly in the direction of standardization. It 
becomes entirely impossible under this plan to compare 
the results obtained in the mill whose product is manu- 
factured entirely in the rough with that of the mill 
that dresses a larger or smaller proportion of its output. 
Even if cost analysis goes no further, it is the opinion 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that a separate cost 
should be established for rough and for dressed 
products. 

The report of the committee also recommends that 
the quantity of lumber manufactured shall be deter- 
mined by applying an overrun estimate to the seale of 
logs into the mill instead of by an actual tally of the 
lumber as produced. This practice is all too common 
in the South. Arthur F. Jones in ‘‘Lumber Manufac- 
turing Accounts,’’ the only book at this time in exist- 
ence on lumber accounting, clearly assumes that all 
lumber is to be accurately tallied at the mill. He does 
not give any recognition whatever to any other prac- 
tice as compatible with good accounting. Carl Wed- 
derin, now some years deceased but formerly a well 
known public accountant of New Orleans, who did a 
considerable amount of lumber accounting work, wrote 
a rather extensive monograph on ‘‘The Exact Expense 
of Lumber’’ which was printed in the St. Louis Lum- 
berman and afterward reprinted, altho now out of print. 
In one part of this monograph he recounts a hypothet- 
ical conversation at the annual meeting of a sawmill 
corporation between the mill superintendent and the 
president of the corporation, a business man with ex- 
tended experience in other lines of manufacture. A 
part of this conversation is as follows: 

‘*But let us take up another subject. Are you sure 
that the lumber tally daily reported to you from the 
mill is as unerring as it possibly could be made?’’ 

**We have no lumber tally at all, sir.’’ 


‘¢Why not?’’ 

‘*Because—well, I do not know that I can give any 
special reasons except that Mr. Slowly, my predecessor, 
never having tallied the output as it is removed from 
the platform, I believed—’’ 

‘*Oh, I see,’’ the president interrupts Mr. Miller’s 
attempts at justifying himself, ‘‘because Mr. -Slowly, 
over a period of sixteen years, failed to take the lum- 
ber tally you believed it would be a discourtesy to his 
memory to make a change on these lines. This is the 
first time in my experience that I have heard of a man- 
ufacturing concern not keeping a daily tally on its out- 
put.’’ 

“*But we do. We have our log scale.’’ 

‘*T understand. However, you know that this scale 
can not be relied upon as a trustworthy standard from 
which to arrive at exact figures.’’ 

This Cost Committee is, of course, attempting to make 
a beginning and to introduce at the outset a system 
that can be practically standardized thru its general 
adoption by the members of the association. To make 
the system too complicated or too complete would de- 
feat this initial purpose. Further refinements can be 
added later. If, however, it be thought impracticable 
to secure the general adoption of a mill tally of lum- 
ber at the outset that at least should be set up as the 
ideal to be eventually attained. There also appears to 
be an oversight in these forms in not providing at the 
proper point for a change of the unit of measurement 
from log scale to lumber scale by the application of 
the overrun. 

No commissary store manager would think of at- 
tempting to set out his yearly costs of doing business 
upon the volume of merchandise sold without also tak- 
ing into account the amount of goods on hand at the 
beginning of the period and also at the end. In a 
similar manner, factory cost systems at their periodical 
cutoff take a careful inventory of the work in process 
at all stages of manufacture. In the forms here shown, 
however, we have a progressive statement of the cost 
of logs and lumber at various stages, which does not 
take into account in any way the volume of logs on 
hand at the beginning or end of the month in the woods 
or on skids or piled at the mill. All these departments 
should be opened and closed by inventories of logs on 
hand at the beginning and the end of the month, even 
tho the amounts are small relatively to the total volume 
of logs handled during the month. In this way only can 
the application of total costs to total quantities be ac- 
curately made to show the actual unit costs. 

With these slight amendments the schedule of basic 
accounts in the text of the committee’s report and the 
progressive cost analysis shown in its form will con- 
stitute a standardized and workable system that can 
be made to produce results comparable with each other 
in different operations. In one department at least, 
the logging department, the text of the committee’s 
report offers a schedule of accounts that is faulty in 
that such functional expenses as skidding and hauling 
and such specific expenses as feed (which is, of course, 
one of the components of both skidding and hauling 
expense) are mingled in the same list. This probably 
is merely an oversight, however. The report in its 
discussion in the main follows approved practice in 
indicating the proper treatment of such deferred ac- 
counts as logging road construction. Just why there 
should be an item for ‘‘deferred expense’’ among the 
miscellaneous items of the cost schedule this reviewer 
is unable to understand. Deferred expense should be 
merely a ledger reserve account and not an item of 
expense distribution, for any deferred expense when 
distributed should be distributed according to its own 
individual character. Unearned fire insurance pre- 
mium, for illustration, carried forward as deferred 
charges, should be distributed as it matures, not as de- 
ferred expense but as fire insurance. 

These, of course, are minor points that have simply 
been overlooked in the very exacting task of constructing 
such a comprehensive schedule, and they should not be 
considered as obscuring in any way the deserved appre- 
ciation of the arduous work that has been performed 
by this committee and by its chairman in the prepara- 
tion of this plan. It must also be remembered that it 
is offered only as merely suggestive and as incomplete. 
It appears, however, to need but very little further revi- 
sion to make it an adequate standardized plan that 
might well serve as a basis for uniform accounting 
among the members of this association and, indeed, 
well worthy to be modeled after in similar work by 
other associations. 





A RECENT issue of the Engineering Record describes 
and illustrates the camp car buildings used in the log- 
ging camps of the Cherry Valley Timber Co., of Everett, 
Wash. Logging camps of this sort on wheels are used in 
many sections of the United States and are not a nov- 


elty, altho this particular concern has carried them to a. 


high degree of development. The entire camp is sup- 
plied with an electric lighting system, providing current 
for 164 lights, which are equipped with mazda-tungsten 
bulbs. The camp is also steam heated by an oil burning 
central heating plant. The electric lighting plant, the 
heating plant and the blacksmith shop are all contained 
within one 60-foot car. One entire car is devoted to 
bath and dry rooms, and this car is supplied with its 
own separate heating system. 





Long Awaited Forest Service Report 


Issued 


The long expected report of the Forest Service on its 
investigations into the lumber industry has appeared 
under date of Jan. 24, and a fair idea of the main fea- 
tures of the report may be obtained from the review of 
it by E. T. Allen upon the first page of this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: and the excerpts from the ad- 
dress of the assistant forester, W. B. Greeley, before the 
Northern Pine Association, on pages 34, 35 and 79. Cop- 
ies of the report have been received by the AMERICAN 
LLUMBERMAN near the hour of going to press and a 
casual examination of its text and accompanying charts 
and diagrams indicates a thoro research into basic facts 
in this investigation. There has not been time, of 
course, for such a careful study of this report as would 
be necessary for a comprehensive discussion of it, and 
this is reserved for a later time. 

This report is known as Report 114 of the United 
States Department of Agriculture and copies may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, Goy- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 25 cents 
a copy. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has also ordered a 
considerable stock of copies of this report for sale at 
this price to such readers as can obtain it more con- 
veniently and quickly from this office than from Wash- 
ington. 

It is of course generally understood at this time that 
a separate report will also be issued by the Federal 
Trade Commission as a result of its hearings, but that 
there has also been some codperation in this matter 
between these two bodies. Further light is thrown 
upon this subject by a letter signed by L. L. Bracken, 
secretary of the Federal Trade Commission, and ad- 
dressed to the Forester of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, which appears in this report, and the text of 
which is as follows: 

‘*Sir: At the request of the Forest Service the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has examined the report of the 
Forest Service on Some Public and Economie Aspects 
of the Lumber Industry and recommends its publica- 
tion. 

‘The statistics and other facts in this report have 
been, for the most part, collected by the Forest Service, 
but the records of the hearings of this commission re- 
garding conditions in the lumber industry, together 
with other data in its possession regarding such condi- 
tions, have been placed at the disposal of the Forest 
Service under the plan of codperation which has been 
adopted by the Forest Service, the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

‘*With regard to the broader conclusions reached by 
the Forest Service in respect to conditions in the lum- 
ber industry and the causes of these conditions the 
Federal Trade Commission is in agreement. It is like- 
wise in general agreement with the remedies suggested. 
With respect to the particular statements of fact and 
the method of presentation, however, the Federal Trade 
Commission assumes no credit for the work done, nor 
responsibility therefor. Moreover, the Federal Trade 
Commission, in connection with its report on the lumber 
industry, which is now in course of preparation, does 
not consider itself limited to the conclusions reached 
by the Forest Service, especially with respect to mat- 
ters peculiar to the commission’s jurisdiction. 

‘«By order of the commission.’’ 

While, therefore, the report of the Forest Service, in 
and by itself, deserves and will receive careful study 
and attention, the subject will not be considered to 
have been fully covered until the report of the Federal 
Trade Commission has also been received, and there is 
opportunity to compare and weigh against each other 
the facts and conclusions of the two reports in as far as 
they agree or overlap, and in as far as either presents 
information or draws conclusions that the other does 
not contain. 


The Reforestation Problem and State 


Prison Reform 

Judge William H. Wadhams, of the Court of General 
Session, New York, speaking before the City Club of 
Chicago on Jan. 11 on ‘‘The New Prison System,’’ and 
addressing his remarks largely to the indeterminate sen- 
tence as a means of determining when a convict is fit to 
begin to resume his place in society, and the educative 
methods which Warden Osborne so successfully introduced 
into Sing Sing in order to fit the convict most quickly for 
that responsibility, made one remark of especial interest 
to the lumber industry when he said: 

‘‘On my way to Chicago I stopped at Detroit and in- 
spected the prison there and I said to the warden: ‘Why 
do you have all of these woodsmen in here idle—these 
French Canadians? Your State has its reforestation 
problem. Why are not these men at work helping to 
solve it? That is the kind of work that they know. They 
will not be interfering with commerce or competing with 
the product of private manufacturing enterprise.’ ’’ 

There is food for suggestion in this passing remark. 
Convict labor is more often linked with road improvement 
in the public mind and it was recently stated in the daily 
press that the roads in Colorado are suffering because of 
the results of the new dry law in that State in the re- 
duction of crime. The work in State forest conservation, 
however, and that in tree planting are of the kind in 
which convict labor may well be used without any pro- 
tests from the trade unions, in as far as they may be 
found practicable in any part of the country. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





QUERY AND COMMENT 


SECOND HAND CREOSOTING PLANT WANTED 


We are on the market for a creosoting plant with an ap- 
proximate capacity of 100,000, 200,000 or 300,000 ties per 
month. Most of the manufacturers are so stocked with busi- 
ness that we have not been promised better than six months’ 
delivery. For this reason it occurred to us that possibly you 
might know of some plant which is not at present in opera- 
tion, and which could be bought for a reasonable price. We 
would not be interested in timber lands or anything except 
the plant itself, as we wish it for export—INQuIRY No. 67. 


[The above inquiry is referred to our readers, altho 
it is hardly likely that there is any such plant for sale in 
this country at the present time, and the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, itself, would prefer if there be such a plant to 
see it put in active operation in the United States rather 
than sent out of the country. There is still a great deal 
of wood being used in the United States in an untreated 
condition which, for the intended purpose, should be 
ereosoted.— EDITOR. | 


AN ACCOUNTING SYSTEM FOR CONTRACTORS 


Could you advise us where we will be able to secure in- 
formation on an accounting system for ec: ntractors? What 
we wish to get is a system that will cover ach job in detail, 
while having a number of jobs under construction.—INQuIRY 
No. 68. 


[In factory cost accounting where the product instead of 
being a standardized stock item, or a series of such 
items, consists of machinery or other products built to 
special specifications, a cost system must be developed 
that will charge against any individual production order 
all the expenses connected with its production. 

If for the manufactured machine we substitute a fin- 
ished building or a finished contracting job it will be 
seen that this system of cost accounting has practically 
the same requirements as those of a contractor working 
upon a number of jobs at the same time who desires to 
produce separate specific costs for each job. With a fair 
understanding of the general principles of cost account- 
ing it should be possible for any competent bookkeeper 
himself to. construct a system that would meet this case. 
There are probably, however, among the various books on 
accounting some dealing particularly with accounting 
for the contractor in general, and perhaps for the build- 
ing contractor in particular. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
does not have the names of any such books as this is dic- 
tated, but is instituting an inquiry thru bibliographic 
sources that will undoubtedly reveal the name of any 
such works if any such there be.—EpIToR. ] 


INFLUENCE OF WHITEWASH ON DURABILITY 
OF TIMBER 


I am enclosing herewith a clipping from Hoard’s Dairyman 
and would ask that you give a more scientific explanation of 
the subject in question. It would seem to me that the white- 
wash would prevent the mycelia from acting upon the wood 
and should thus serve as a preservative, and prevent decay 
instead of inducing deterioration.—H. J. SAWTELL, Manager 
Yellowstone Lumber Co., Miles City, Mont. 


[The clipping enclosed by Mr. Sawtell is of sufficient 
interest to reproduce in full as follows: 


Does Whitewash Cause Timber to Rot? 

Some of the people around here claim it is bad for the 
timbers of a barn to whitewash them, claiming that it 
causes dry rot. Our barn was built in 1891 and this fall 
when they moved in with the threshing machine a couple 
of the 2x6s broke. When the thresher saw that we had 
whitewashed he claimed it was the cause. Several barns 
which were built about the same time as ours have 
broken down by weight of the thresher, and they were 
not whitewashed. My husband is inclined to blame the 
whitewash, but when one sees other barns that were not 
whitewashed break down I don’t see how that can be the 
cause, 

Mayville, Wis. (Mrs.) S. M. 


“So far as we have been able to observe or learn from the 
experience of others, whitewashing timbers tends to preserve 
them rather than to cause decay. While we know nothing 
concerning the barn in question, we apprehend that the floor 
joists were not sufficiently braced or strong enough to sup- 
port the heavy load. It is possible also that the timbers were 
not of good quality, and that they were unsound when put 
into the building. We have been in hundreds of barns that 
have been whitewashed not less than once a year for many 
years, and we have yet to observe one that because of this 
had unsound timbers. 

“A good coat of whitewash is not different from the lime 
plaster we put on the walls of our house, and has anyone 
risen to say that because of the lime mortar the lath has 
rotted out? Plaster won’t do it, whitewash won’t do it— 
therefore do not take somebody’s say-so as a reason for re- 
lieving you from the duty you owe your cows and yourself of 
whitewashing the interior of the barn. Whitewash makes the 
stable healthier for the cows and lighter and better for the 
man who has to do the work. It is desirable in every way, 
and the only real objection is that it requires a few hours’ 
work on an otherwise idle day. Whitewashing the barn pays 
in better cows, better milk, and better dairymen.” 


_ Whitewash has never figured in the list of agents used 
for the preservation of wood, and it is probable that its 
influence is not very marked in either direction. A dis- 
cussion of the subject must be largely speculative in the 
absence of definite scientific. tests. It is worthy of note, 
however, that an extensive report on study on the physiol- 
ogy of fungi’ by S. M. Zeller, of which a review has just 
been prepared for publication in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, makes an interesting statement to the effect that it 
was found that where the culture medium was alkaline this 
and some related forms of fungus would not grow. Where 
a condition of slight acidity was produced they were 
found to grow readily. 

While the hydrated lime in whitewash is only mildly 
alkaline, it undoubtedly would have some preservative 
effect upon those parts of the wood with which it is in 
immediate contact, and it is doubtful whether the spores 
of fungi would germinate upon a surface protected by an 
unbroken coat of whitewash, or, indeed, upon a surface 
where the whitewash had flaked off. 


On the other hand, such treated timber may afford a 
place for the penetration of fungi into the interior at the 
ends of the piece, and many fungi flourish best in the 
interior even of an untreated piece. It is possible, also, 
that where the timber is in a damp location a coat of 
whitewash on the outside may favor the presence of moist- 
ure on the inside of the piece. 

Under ordinary circumstances it is very improbable 
that a coat of whitewash applied to the interior visible 
parts of a barn would have any detrimental effect upon 
the durability of its framework.—EDITOoR. ] 


WOODEN THINGS A BOY CAN MAKE 


Would you kindly advise us as to where we can obtain a 
sample book of house plans or blue prints covering benches, 
bird houses etc., or anything that a small boy can make with 
a limited amount of tools? 

We regret having to ask you to trouble yourselves with 
this information, but we have been unable to find anything 
which would fill our wants.—SantTa Fr BUILDERS’ SUPPLY 
Co., Santa Fe, N. M. 


[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is pleased to supply any 
information that will lead any boy anywhere to become 
more familiar with the fabrication of wood into any of 
the useful products for which it supplies a convenient 
material. Furthermore, this particular field for the use 
of wood is one that has a very extended and comprehen- 
sive literature, which, sad to say, is not true in most of 
the other lumber consuming fields. Hand work in wood 
is the leading feature of the manual training schools of 
the country, and particularly in the elementary grades, 
anl many text books of instructions for this purpose have 
been issued. ‘‘ Wood and Forest,’’ by Professor Noyes, 
originally started out to be a book of this sort, but when 
the author got thru describing the commercial woods and 
their characteristics he found he had a sufficient volume 
in itself, and a most useful and admirable one it is. He 
went on with his work, however, and produced a com- 
panion volume, ‘‘Hand Work in Wood,’’ which the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can supply at $2 prepaid, and 
which gives very complete instructions on the care of 
woodworking hand tools and upon their use in the pro- 
duction of many simple articles. There are, however, a con- 
siderable number of smaller manuals. There is, for ex- 
ample, one on selected shop problems, showing stools and 
other small articles that a boy may make, which manual 
sells for 20 cents. Another selection of problems in 
woodwork, by W. W. Murray, sells at 75 cents in paper 
covers, or 95 cents in board covers. It is bound in loose- 
leaf style with brass fasteners so that any particular 
sheet may be taken out while being worked upon, and 
includes such articles as hat racks, broom holders, sleeve 
boards, flower pot stands and many other small articles 
of common household use. 

During the last year or so special interest has been 
aroused in the subject of building of bird houses as an 
occupation for boys—or for girls, too, for that matter; 
and at least one interesting booklet of plans for bird 
houses may be obtained at a very nominal cost, probably 
20 cents. 

There is every reason in the world why the lumbermen 
of the country should encourage this sort of activity, 
whether it be considered as play or study, upon the part 
of our young folks. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is glad 
indeed to have another letter from a retail lumberman 
indicating an active interest in this subject.—EpiTor.] 


INSECT RAVAGES IN SEASONED LUMBER 


We would like information as to something which would 
check the ravages of bugs and worms in sawn tupelo, ash 
and gum lumber dry and ready to ship, if anyone has at 
any time used spraying machines or anything to prevent the 
ravages of these pests.—INnQquiRY No. 52. 

[This is a very difficult problem and little information 
is available as to methods of attacking it that have 
proved completely successful in actual practice. The 
entomologists at Washington suggest the use of kerosene, 
and a writer in American Forestry recently suggested 
spraying with oil, presumably referring to kerosene 
or some similar petroleum products. It is obvious, 
however, that this treatment would have to be quite thoro 
and it would involve the handling over of the stock in 
order to permit of effective application. After spraying 
the lumber should be repiled as closely as possible in 
order to retain the fumes for a sufficient length of time 
to drive out or kill the insects. 

If there is a dry kiln on the premises the practical 
method of combating these insects would apparently be 
to put the lumber again thru the drying process. A lib- 
eral application of saturated steam followed by a suffi- 
cient amount of dry heat carefully applied to restore the 
dry condition of the lumber ought to do away with in- 
sects and this probably would be more efficient than any 
treatment that can be applied to the lumber in the open. 
The inquiry comes from a southern concern that probably 
has dry kiln facilities. 

While the subject is under discussion, it might be well 
to mention another treatment that is effective for the 
killing of insects. It is widely used in greenhouse work 
and results in a complete destruction of insect life while 
not damaging the plants. A jar of sulphuric acid is 
prepared and a package of cyanide of potassium. The 
house is shut up tightly and the operator after dropping 
the chemical into the acid retreats quickly and closes the 
door. The slightest whiff of the resultant gas is in- 
stantly fatal to animal life, and great precaution must be 
observed on this account to let the gas escape completely 
from the building before it is again entered. This, of 
course, would be applicable to lumber in a building that 
can be closed as tightly as can a greenhouse, but not 
otherwise. In any event, it is a dangerous treatment ex- 
cept in the hands of experts, altho one of the most 
effective knoen.--Roeton.4 


A BAY WOOD RESEMBLING MAHOGANY 


Is there a wood called bay wood that resembles mahogany 
used in furniture factories? If so, where does it grow?— 
Inquiry No. 72. 


[The above inquiry comes from the inspector for a large 
refrigerator manufacturing concern. The wood referred 
to is undoubtedly the red bay, a variety of laurel that is 
closely related botanically to sassafras, also to California 
laurel. _It grows from Virginia to Texas and ascends the 
Mississippi Valley as far as Arkansas, but is most abun- 
dant near the coast. The trees grow 60 to 70 feet in 
height and attain a diameter of 21% or 3 feet. At one 
time it was regarded a finer wood than mahogany and 
was exported in some quantity to the West Indies, where 
mahogany was abundant, and there made into furniture 
and finish for the homes of wealthy planters and mer- 
chants. At one time, also, it was used in shipbuilding. 
The wood is not now commercially known in the lumber 
market under its own name, tho occasionally used for 
novelties. It however deserves a place among cabinet 
woods, as when finished it is one of the handsomest woods 
in the country. 

The word ‘‘bay’’ as describing a tree is also applied 
to some other laurels and magnolias, which, however, do 
not have the characteristic bright red color of the wood 
of the red bay.—Ep1Tor. ] 


GUM MANUFACTURERS DO NOT OPPOSE ESCH 


PLAN 
m. note that = the front page of y 
Show our association as opposed to i 
of Examiner Fred Esch, a the ‘hue Gone 
mission. I do not know where you received the authority to 
record this association as against the innovation, as the 
majority of our members have gone on record as ‘favorin 
this plan, and in fact we think the examiner is to be por 
sratulated upon working out a plan that while it will be 
Phe capo in its effect will nevertheless remove discrim- 
ps rg go a long way toward stabilizing rates on forest 
P We are sending a copy of this letter to Exan 9 
co that he will understand our Baerga rg 
iin, Haan ee Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 

[The American LUMBERMAN is pleased to gi 

to this letter from Mr. Pritchard a thus ae ‘ache 
pression caused by the unintentional error in the report 
of the meeting of the transportation committee of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and affili- 
ated bodies that the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation had receded from its original position in backing 
up the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association in its ap- 
proval of the tentative suggestions of Examiner Fred 
Esch. In fact, as has been stated before in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association 
was the first to suggest a plan similar to that offered by 
the examiner of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
in this it has had the indorsement and backing of the 
Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association.—Ep1ror. | 


our issue of Jan. 20 you 





MORE ABOUT SASH AND DOOR DISCOUNTS 


Referring to Inquiry No. 83 in your Query and Comment 
department of Jan. 13 issue, and your reply thereto, we 
have knowledge of at least two sash and door houses that 
issue regularly net price lists of sash and doors, figured at 
current discounts, and this is evidently what your inquirer 
desires. These firms are the Morgan Sash & Door Co, and 
the Curtis Sash & Door Co., both of your city.—R. T. Mc- 
NAGHTEN, Pleasantville Lumber Co., Pleasantville, Ohio. 





On page 31, Jan. 13 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
is an inquiry for a book showing net prices on sash and 
doors etc. This book is known as Trumbo’s Discount Tables. 
It is gotten up by L. A. Trumbo, of 1807 Tyler Parkway, 
Louisville, Ky., and would suggest that the inquirer corre- 
spond with my father, who at present is out of town, but 
upon his return can give him all the information needed 
aout this book. 

We want to thank you for publishing this inquiry in your 
paper.—L. A. TRUMBO, JrR., Louisville, Ky. 





Neferring to Inquiry No. 83 in the last issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, has it ever been called to your atten- 
tion that Barry’s Actuary can be used for figuring dis- 
counts? This we have been doing whenever we have very 
much of-this kind of figuring to do. For instance, a window 
listed at $6.70 which is to be discounted at 62% percent off 
—this would be 37% percent on the list. Turning to the 
page in the Actuary where lumber is figured at $37.50 per 
thousand, take 670 feet at this price you have a value of 
25.13; pointing off one more place you get $2.50, which is 
the value of a window listed at $6.70 which is discounted 
62% percent. 

If the list is $6.20 to be discounted 48 percent, turn to 
ph agg page and by the same process you get a net price of 

If the list is $5.40 and is to be discounted 69 percent, 
turn to the $31 page and in the same manner get a net 
amount of $1.67. 

This is only one of the many uses to which Mr. Barry's 
Actuary can be put. A: housekeeper can about as well get 
along without her coffee-pot and skillet as could a lumber- 
man without Mr. Barry’s Lumber and Coal Actuaries. We 
trust the foregoing will be of value to Mr. 83.—G. T. GRANT, 
c,. A. Grant & Son, Rolfe, Iowa. 

[The above replies throw considerable light upon the 
subject of figuring sash and door discounts. There are, 
of course, some firms that publish net price lists, but the 
original inquiry was for a discount calculator from which 
the net price could be easily determined from any net 
discount combination. The second reply above is directly 
responsive to this inquiry. Regarding Mr. Grant’s sug- 
gestion as to how the Lumberman’s Actuary can be used 
in figuring sash and door discounts, this method obviously 
becomes too cumbersome when a double or combination 
discount is involved. As our correspondent suggests, 





however, there are many useful ways in which this actuary 
can be used for calculation involving multiplication or 
division.—EDITor. ] 
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Generally speaking, business is proceeding with greater 
briskness than normally at this season of the year and 
conservatism, not pessimism, rules. While to forecast 
just what conditions will prevail during the next six 
months is impossible it now seems certain that the un- 
exampled prosperity enjoyed by the country during 1916 
is bound to continue for the first six months. The recent 
storms have provided an excellent covering for the 
winter wheat and reports regarding the condition of this 
important cereal indicate that its condition is excellent, 
with a total acreage but little below that of the record 
year 1915. 
consumers of raw material supplied for some months 


With the immediate requirements of many 


conservative buying is to be expected and consequently 
this is having small influence upon the sale of manufac- 
tured products. In general, spring shipments of mer- 
chandise have been heavy despite the car shortage, but 
altho some fair headway has been made order files are 
far above normal in most lines of business. Collections 
in general thruout the country are good and interest 
However, bank- 
ers and lenders of money show an increasing watchful- 


rates show an increasing easy tendency. 


ness to see that money is not lent for unduly speculative 
purposes and this helps to emphasize the healthy con- 
servative condition generally. Perhaps nothing else shows 
the enormous foreign trade built up during the year so 
well as the startling favorable trade balance of $3,089,- 
000,000 for 1916, as compared with $2,456,000,000 for the 
five years’ period from 1910 to 1914 inclusive. The net 
inward gold movement was $530,000,000, by far the great- 
est in the history of the United States, and the necessity 
for keeping this money busy explains largely why interest 
rates should be low thruout the country. As low interest 
rates are generally attended by much investment building, 
it is not surprising to learn that contemplated and actual 
building plans of many of the great money centers are 
already of large size, despite the season of the year and 
the high cost of labor. 


* * * 


It is to be regretted, however, that both the ocean 
freight situation and the car supply have not shown any 
signs of being bettered during the week. The scarcity 
of ocean tonnage has greatly restricted chartering dur- 
ing the week, with a consequent increase in the rates 
that is especially felt by the lumberman with an increased 
export business in prospect. In fact, a number of large 
inquiries have been reported both from the South and 
the Pacific coast, where foreign buyers are once more 
attracting considerable attention. The export orders in 
prospect call for items of all sorts and reports indicate 
that the buyers are not in the mood to quibble over much 
with respect to prices. Recent reports from Australia 
are that the building trade in that country is in far from 
a prosperous condition and that much trouble has been ex- 
perienced by the Government officials with labor organiza- 
tions, and especially with the I. W. W., members of which 
organization have been given severe penalties for their 
activities. In the English markets the prohibitive freight 
rates seem to be doing as much to restrict the import of 
such hardwoods as the Government will allow to be im- 
ported as is the scarcity of ocean tonnage, altho stocks 
are admittedly extremely light and prices have a con- 
tinual upward tendency. In the United States the hopes 
for a cessation of the car shortage seem doomed, as reports 
from all sections the last week are of a lessening of even 
the poor supply of recent weeks. In fact, this condition 
is emphasized by the action of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which has issued an affirmative order, effect- 
ive Feb. 21, that takes drastic steps to relieve the short- 
age of coal and refrigerator cars. The commission ordered 
that such ears shall be subject to a $10 diversion fee and 
plainly intimated its intention of stopping the speculation 
in such commodities as fuel and food supplies. The com- 
mission in no uncertain terms condemns the actions of the 
railroads and gives the carriers ten days in which to 
appoint a committee, with plenary power, to draft rules 
that will bring about a betterment of the situation. If 
such a committee is not formed and if the desired results 
are not obtained the commission will take upon itself the 
formation of rules that will bring about a lessening in 
the car shortage, even if such drastic measures must be 
resorted to as in the case of coal and refrigerator cars. 
Some lines still seem able to supply a somewhat better 
number of empty cars, but in the Southeast, where the 
first relief was reported, conditions have again become 
almost as bad as ever and some roads have practically 
ceased to pay any attention to the demands of lumber- 
men for cars. Then the embargoes still cause great delay 
and expense in getting shipments thru and the lumber- 
men have no assurance that cars will reach many eastern 
points even when loaded and safely billed out. 

* * * 

A survey of the southern pine situation reveals better 
conditions as far as regards prices than prevailed a, week 
ago. The downward tendency seems to have been. largely 
checked by the heavy buying and the market shows @much 





REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


firmer tone. Buyers find that while stocks are somewhat 
larger than normal many of the most desirable items are 
very scarce. Advances have been recorded in a number 
of items and with the prospect of heavy export and rail- 
road buying lumbermen are sitting ‘‘pretty tight.’’? In 
fact, the general opinion seems to be that no great con- 
cessions will be made and that buyers who place orders 
now are really getting in on the ground floor. Shipments 
were well below normal for the week, but were a satis- 
factory distance above production. The latter has not 
increased very much since the first of the year and is 
well below normal, with no immediate prospects of being 
greatly enlarged, the manufacturers taking the attitude 
that it is better to make such shipments as the car short- 
age will allow and at the same time increase the stock only 
on items of which they are short. Buying continued in 
just about the same volume as for the last week; namely, 
well above normal, and the orders were placed for a great 
variety of output. In fact, the demand seems good for all 
of the items that enter into general building, with an 
increasing demand from the mill construction field. Broad- 
ly speaking, it may be said that orders exceed produc- 
tion by over 50 percent for the week. The Government 
expects to buy extensive yellow pine bills for the con- 
struction of winter quarters for the troops on the border, 
and with an active local demand the mills are not so much 
in need of orders from the North and East as is usual 
at this time of year. In fact, order files are generally 
well filled and manufacturers are known to have turned 
down considerable orders because shipments can not be 
made with certainty, and as they think that prices will 
not be reduced there is no reason to take orders at figures 
that may be subject to an upward revision in the near 
future. Paving block stock seems to be in better posi- 
tion, with an increasing demand. Summing up, the con- 
dition seems to be one of conservative optimism and is 
a state of mind that the buyers intent upon getting better 
prices will find hard to change in the manufacturers. 
* * * 

There is considerable activity in the hardwood market, 
but as is natural at this season heavy furniture factory 
buying is awaiting the verdict of the furniture show at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., and those that will be held later 
in the winter at other important furniture manufactur- 
ing points. Styles do change in the manufacture of fur- 
niture as in women’s clothes and the wise buyer must 
watch the trend of fashion. Of course, it is too early 
to predict as to certain results, but dependable advices 
seem to indicate that both black walnut and oak will be 
largely used in furniture manufacture during the year. 
The come-back of oak will be very welcome to the manu- 
facturers of that wood and will do a great deal to help 
heal the wound left by the cessation of export business. 
In general, stocks of hardwoods in both the North and the 
South are much less than they were a year ago and the 
proportion of stocks at mill points that are sold is un- 
usually large, a condition caused largely by the car short- 
age. Prices may be said to have an upward tendency, 
but seem to be very variable. Hardwood men are be- 
coming accustomed to starting in with one set of prices 
and seeing them changed before the end of the day. 
Maple flooring strips command an excellent market at 
present and some record prices have been recorded for 
this class of stock. In general it may be said that the 
stocks of the higher grades of hardwoods are greater now 
than at the corresponding period last year and that the 
stocks of the lower grades are about the same or but little 
less. However, the demand for low grade stock is espe- 
cially good just now and box factories seem willing to 
snap up practically any amounts of dry stock as soon as 
offered. 

* * * 

In the Inland Empire and in the pine districts of Cali- 
fornia and Oregon the ear shortage seems to be spotted. 
Some mills complain strongly of the inability to get cars 
in which to make shipments, while others report a fair 
supply available. However, ‘the weather and broken 
stocks naturally have combined to decrease shipments, 
and a shortage of labor in the woods, together with 
unusually deep snow, has retarded logging. An increasing 
amount of logging is done in this section in the summer, 
sq it is probable that the normal supply of logs will be 
cut during the year, but adverse conditions in the winter 
prevent the lumbermen from laying up logs sufficient to 
allow their entire attention to be turned to the cutting 
of the logs into lumber. Naturally at this season the 
orders received are not very great, so it is not surprising 
to learn that at last reports they were slightly below 
production. However, order files are well filled and the 
manufacturers seem to feel no uneasiness over the situa- 
tion. Shop is moving very well wherever it can be found 
and buyers do not seem to be inclined to cavil over prices. 
Shipments are well above production and thus provide 
for a further decrease in the stocks on hand. Shipments, 
production and orders are all well below normal, altho 
buying is reported as being brisker within the last day 


or so. Prices are firm and the only tendency toward 
change seems to be upward, as most mills have orders 
booked that it will take at least two months’ capacity 
running to dispose of. 

* * * 

The cypress situation continues to be strong, with. the 
buying largely of yard stock in mixed cars. Cypress lum- 
bermen tell of a recent advance in the list that seems to 
be well received by buyers and a number of large sales 
have been made on the higher list. Stocks are broken and 
whenever it is possible to find thick stock suitable for tank 
and such work the buyers give prompt orders at prices 
that are very satisfactory to the millmen. The North 
Carolina pine manufacturers and the eypress men operat- 
ing on the Atlantic coast are experiencing not only a 
great deal of trouble from the car shortage but also from 
the operation of numerous embargoes. Along the north 
Atlantic coast the situation has not changed: very much 
since last week, with the exception that buying has been 
slightly brisker. However, a study of the situation in 
this and other producing sections reveals the fact that 
retailers are buying nearer at home than for some time. 
The railroads naturally do not want to move empty cars 
any great distance where it is possible to obtain profit- 
able loads at almost any point and this attitude and the 
consequent delays have caused the retailers to turn to 
the nearest producing section, where it is possible to 
watch orders closely and do more to expedite the for- 
warding of shipments. Thus the volume of short haul 
purehases has largely increased, with a consequent falling 
off in interstate movement of lumber. 


* * * 


Shingles and lath from all of the producing sections 
are in strong request. Red cedar shingles from the Pa 
cific coast took a jump this week when it became certain 
that the supply of cars was to be further restricted. Lath 
stocks of both hardwoods and softwoods are generally less 
than at this time in 1916 and give small indication of a 
betterment. Prices for hemlock lumber continue strong, 
ranging from list in some cases to from $1 to $2 off list. 
However, the latter prices are obtained generally and may 
be said to be the regular market prices. Dry stocks are 
much smaller than nermal, and this condition helds good 
with the Atlantic, the northern and the Pacifie Coast dis- 
tricts generally. Stocks of northern pine that are on hand 
are notably smaller than at the corresponding period of 
1916. In fact, figures just made publie by the manu- 
facturers reveal the interesting condition of stocks over 
380,000,000 feet less than at this time in 1916. The 
supply of pine shingles on hand is also only about 50 
percent of that available last year and the supply of lath 
is markedly less. The greatest decrease in pine stocks is 
in common boards and strips; Jan. 1, 1916, of this grade 
there were 413,900,000 feet on hand, but on Jan. 1, 1917. 
the stock was 284,500,000 feet. Short box stock also 
showed a very great reduction, that item being reduced 
from 11,800,000 feet to 1,900,000 feet. 


* * * 


Pacific coast conditions, with the exception of the car 
situation, show an improvement from the point of prices. 
Recent increases in the California and the export lists 
have been met and held and all indications are of an 
increase in the business from those fields. The retail 
business in California promises to be excellent this year, 
and in some sections of the southern part of the State 
considerable railroad and other improvements will be 
undertaken during the early spring. With many of the 
salesmen off of the road and a general slowing up in 
attempts to do business the members of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association booked new orders during the 
week that amounted to 67,684,137 feet, which. was 4.29 
percent in exeess of production and 10.29 percent in excess 
of shipments. Production for the week continued well 
below normal. The average production is 698,419 feet 
to the mill; for the week it was 502,236 feet. The un- 
shipped balance in the rail trade amounted to 13,466 car- 
loads, the highest point reached since the car shortage set 
in. The total unshipped orders on hand make a very 
large total, being estimated at 459,575,836 feet. These 
figures include the unshipped coastwise orders as well as 
the export orders that have not been loaded. Restriction 
in production is also said to rule in British Columbia and 
there has been a general lessening in the production of 
shingles. One Pacifie coast wood that has risen wonder- 
fully in price during the year is Port Orford white cedar. 
It is steadily growing in popularity and because of the 
limited supply is doing very well in all of the markets 
into which it enters. Men who are in a position to know 
say that the increase in the price of this wood has been 
greater than in that of any other wood for the year. The 
redwood mills are well supplied with car orders and altho 
the car situation is not improved the manufacturers seem 
to take a very optimistic view of the situation. Stocks 
are not any too large, altho ample to take care of present 
orders. Prices are strong. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


While there are some indications here and there that 
the reaction following the call money flurry in New York 
last December that manifested itself in the security mar- 
ket is now finding it reflected in some lines of industry 
the remarkable reversal in the banking situation in this 
country bears evidence that this let-down is likely to prove 
merely temporary. Nor has the let-down been far-reach- 
ing, for the most sensitive barometer that we have, 
namely, bank clearings, continues to show a very large 
increase when compared with the volume of exchanges 
passing thru the clearing houses of the country at this 
season of last year. It is obvious that business can not 
proceed at a top notch speed continuously. 

To what extent our banking situation has recovered 
from the loaned up condition of last December is indi- 
cated by the surplus reserves reported by the New York 
banks. The clearing house institution of that center, 
which necessarily reflects the banking situation of the 
country, reports an aggregate reserve some $202,000,000 
greater than the legal requirements. This reflects an im- 
provement of more than $150,000,000 within a month. 
Tn addition to this our bankers have found it advisable 
to invest something like $100,000,000 of their banking 
fund in the London market. 

Naturally this improvement is not all due to domestic 
development. The liquidation in the stock market has 
resulted in a better technical market position and possi- 
bly has reduced loans to some extent, but the most potent 
factor in bringing about the reversal in our banking 
position has been the unprecedented influx of gold 
from Canada and, indirectly, from the European markets. 
This was made necessary to protect sterling exchange, 
but it also cultivated our money market in preparation for 
a $250,000,000, 5% percent collateral and convertible one- 
and two-year British loan. 

That this loan should be undertaken at a time when 
the British treasury officials are floating the largest inter- 
nal loan that was ever attempted in the history of the 
world indicates the grasp the British financiers have on 
the situation. The British internal loan aggregates ap- 
proximately $12,500,000,000. This, however, to a very 
large extent is a refunding operation to care for the 
short term internal loans that the United Kingdom has 
put out since the beginning of the war. Only indirectly 
does it affect the American market, but the external loan 
of $250,000,000 is a credit arrangement in which we are 
direetly interested, because it affords credit facilities for 
financing our export business, and hence has a direct 
hearing not only on the international finances but on our 
domestie banking, trade and industry. 

Much has been said and written regarding the en- 
hancement in market values of various commodities or, 
to use the expression most frequently heard, the high 
cost of living. In former years when conditions were 
normal this problem was one of the puzzles to the Ameri- 
can people and even economists differed widely as to the 
cause. Some thought that the tariff was a factor, and 
that with a reduction of the tariff the cost of living 
would recede. Statisties failed to reveal such a develop- 
ment in the brief time between the enactment of the new 
tariff law and the outbreak of the’ war, which operated 


in most cases as effectively as a tariff could possibly do. 
Whether this test was too brief can not be determined, 
but there is no question concerning the trend of commodity 
prices, regardless of what the cause may be. 

There is one factor that contributes much toward higher 
prices, and that is general inflation. Inflation is danger- 
ous no matter in what form it manifests itself, if allowed 
to continue unrestrained. In this country we have ex- 
panded our export business to such an unprecedented ex- 
tent that we have absorbed a very large part of the free 
gold of the world. We also have expanded our credits to 
the theoretical limit on these gold accumulations, or 
at least such was the case in the early part of December. 

These gold accumulations, together with a tremendous 
increase of available bank currency in the form of 
checks, have contributed to the cheapest money that this 
country has experienced in years, and possibly has ever 
experienced during a period of great business activity. 
Cheap money necessarily is accompanied by rising prices. 
So that here we find at least one contributing cause for 
the high cost of living, altho not the only factor, of 
course. 

Abroad the threatened enhancement in commodity 
prices and in the cost of living has resulted in steps to 
curtail gold accumulation for the definite purpose of 
checking inflation. Many months ago Sweden and Nor- 
way empowered the Bank of Sweden and the Bank of 
Norway to refuse gold imports whenever they deemed it 
wise. Recently the Spanish Government has taken a 
similar action of empowering the Bank of Spain to de- 
cline to receive gold shipments from abroad. This en- 
courages import of commodities and things that those 
countries need, instead of gold, in payment for commodi- 
ties and munitions that the belligerents are buying from 
the neutral countries. In America the glitter of gold is 
so dazzling that apparently we fail to see the effect that 
an unprecedented accumulation of it is having on our 
own commodity markets and our costs of living. We are 
also so dazzled that we are apt to lose sight of the dis- 
turbance that an inflated condition may cause in the fu- 
ture when we begin to readjust to normal economic con- 
ditions. 

There are those who are inclined to ridicule the idea 
that a country could accumulate too much gold. If the 
country accumulating the gold were proof against ex- 
travagance and could manage the gold accumulations suf- 
ficiently wisely to avoid over-extension of credit and dan- 
gerous inflation, the thought that an accumulation of 
gold might prove dangerous would be ridiculous. But 
it is not so much the danger of too large a supply of gold 
as it is the inexperience in handling this supply of gold 
that is the menace that confronts us. In Sweden, Norway 
and Spain there is no disposition to curtail export busi- 
ness, but rather to encourage the things that the Swedish, 
Norwegian or Spanish people most need, namely, com- 
modities. 

If in this country we have the things that we most 
need that are available and the gold represents an ex- 
cess, then the wise policy apparently would be to find the 
best method of employing the eredit of which this gold 
forms the basis. In other words, we should find the best 


means of employment of our surplus gold so that it may 
perform its functions in the world’s finance and at the 
same time always be available to us on eall, should our 
domestic or international banking situation require its 
presence here. There is nothing gained by hoarding 
gold, in either a domestic situation or international 
finance, and frequently hoarding contributes to disastrous 
subsequent events. 

But the fear seems to be that the credit of the borrow- 
ing nations of the world has been seriously impaired by 
the war. This especially applies to the belligerents. 
Thomas W. Lamont, of J. P. Morgan & Co., in a recent 
article in Collier’s, answers these fears in a most able 
manner. He points out that the secret of strength lies 
in the ability of the nation to maintain its army, to large 
extent thru the exports of its manufacturers, and that 
a country which engages chiefly in agriculture can not in 
these modern days carry on an extensive foreign war for 
a long period. It is startling to note that in spite of 
their stupendous mobilization of men and industry Great 
Britain’s exports to the United States alone increased 
$52,000,000 in 1916, compared with the previous year, 
and France’s sales to us increased $25,000,000. While 
carrying on the gigantic war these countries are able to 
keep up their profitable foreign trade. 

Mr. Lamont also points out that the income of the 
people of Great Britain and Ireland (quite aside from 
any aid that the colonies might render) is estimated at 
more than $12,000,000,000 annually; and that of -France 
at something in excess of $10,000,000,000. Our total 
loans to these two nations now aggregate less than $1,600,- 
000,000. If America found it wise to extend a total 
credit of $3,000,000,000, with interest of not less than 5 
percent, the total annual interest charge of, say, $150,- 
000,000 would be only approximately one-half of one per- 
cent of the annual income of the people of Great Britain 
and France. Mr. Lamont points out that the power of 
the Government to tax their people for administration 
and interest is shown by the fact that the Government 
income of great Britain for this year is figured at $2,500,- 
000,000, a sum forty times as large as the entire annual 
interest upon Great Britain’s and France’s total debt 
to us today. He urges that the external debt of a country 
like Great Britain is in effect a first mortgage upon her 
wealth and resources, so that such external credit loans 
as are offered here would seem to be as sound as could 
possibly be found anywhere. 

So much for our credit situation. But there is another 
factor that calls for some thought and that is the 
tremendous destruction of those elements that are neces- 
sary for the future happiness and comfort of the world. 
The destruction of iron in itself is a very large factor, and 
to the extent that iron is being eliminated thru the op- 
erations of war to that extent those articles that in the 
past have been substitutes for iron and steel will feel an 
increased demand. In recent years lumber has been dis- 
placed in many lines by steel and concrete. Whether the 
destruction of iron and steel has been on a sufficiently 
enormous scale to effect the supply and price materially 
remains to be seen. If it has, to that extent will lumber 
in the future benefit thru an increased demand. 





RESEARCH ON PHYSIOLOGY OF 


It may not generally be known that some time ago a 
research fellowship was established by the Southern Pine 
Association of New Orleans, La., in the Henry Shaw 
School of Botany of Washington University, St. Louis, 
Mo., for the purpose of conducting investigations into 
wood-attacking fungi. 

The research fellow is Sanford M. Zeller, and a very 
complete initial report on his investigations was pub- 
lished in the Annals of the Missouri Botanical Garden for 
November, 1916, and has now been.separately reprinted. 
This is a study in the physiology of the fungi, with 
special reference to a familiar wood destroying fungus, 
Lenzites saepiaria, This fungus is commonly known as 
brown punk and may be freely found upon railroad ties, 
telegraph poles, ete., and more rarely upon growing tim- 
her, It favors the coniferous species but is occasionally 
found feeding upon certain deciduous woods. 

This report is bulky and very technical in its character, 
but it is the purpose of this review to give the non- 
technical layman a general idea of the nature of this 
research, 

Four different influencing factors were considered: 
First, the relation’ to the action of media; second, the 
influence of temperature; third, the water and oxygen 
contents; fourth, the influence, if any, of resin. 

It has been known that the growth of the mycelium of 
fungus in the interior of wood structure depends to a 
considerable extent upon the air content. This is at 
least one reason why the more porous woods are more 
easily attacked by fungi. After the cell walls have been 
saturated the surplus water in the wood means a reduc- 
tion of the amount of air, inasmuch as it must occupy 
the cell interior. It might be assumed that the heat and 
moisture of the tropics would greatly favor the preva- 
lence of wood destroying fungi, but this is not the case. 
The heavy precipitation and the rapid evaporation of wa- 
ter from trees under the influence of heat tend to reduce 
to a minimum the amount of air inside the wood structure 
and this tends greatly to limit the conditions under which 
fungi can flourish. In the present researches species of 
wood that were kept fairly well saturated with water 
were attacked by the fungus only in a superficial way, the 
surfaces of the wood taking on a scorched or blackened 
appearance, the fungous attack extending for a very 
short distance into the interior. Under ordinary moisture 
conditions decay occurs chiefly in the interior. 

The physiological activities of the fungus were studied 
at great lengths under conditions of pure culture, the 
fungus being grown both upon jelly media and upon 


sterilized pieces of southern pine. Experiments were 
made in the growth of the fungus upon culture plates 
having progressively increasing proportions of resin from 
5 to 100 percent. The fungus appeared to flourish as 
well on cultures having 45 or 50 percent of resin as it 
did upon those in which there was only 5 percent, but 
above that proportion distinctly inhibitive effects were 
secured, due, probably, to a reduction of the available 
food content of the culture. Inasmuch as ordinary 
wood structure never contains 50 percent of resin these 
experiments were considered as somewhat significant. 

The report concludes that the resin has no toxie quality 
in itself inasmuch as there were some growths in cultures 
up to 85 percent of resin. Of course, no toxie quality 
would be evidenced unless the resin be soluble in water 
or in some of the enzymes excreted by the fungus. The 
author, however, states that these results are merely in- 
dieative of the true conditions as they exist in nature, 
since the nutrition in the two cases is different. In other 
words, the relation between the resin cells and the wood 
elements available for food is different in wood structure 
from what it is in the homogeneous culture medium. In 
addition, about 3,000 samples of pine blocks, the resin 
percentages of which had been carefully determined, 
have been exposed to the attacks of fungus under incuba- 
tion conditions for a year. The reduction in weight of 
these blocks appears to indicate that the influence of 
resin in situ in the wood structure upon decay produced 
by this fungus is very erratic. It is stated, however, 
that this matter will be reported in detail in a second 
paper. 

The present report is devoted chiefly to the influence 
of the enzymes secreted by the fungus. Here is an appar- 
ently formidable scientific term, which, however, is found 
to have a very simple meaning. An enzyme is an animal 
or vegetable secretion that possesses the peculiar specific 
power of digesting or breaking down some carbon com- 
pound. The rennet that is used to ecurdle cheese in cheese 
making is an enzyme obtained usually from the stomachs 
of calves, but this particular enzyme is found in the 
secretions of some plants and, indeed, one plant produces 
it in sufficient quantities so that it is often used as a 
source of rennet for cheese making purposes in Europe. 
Curiously enough, this particular enzyme, rennet, was 
found among many others‘as a derivative from the cul- 
tures of this particular. wood..destroying fungus, altho 
just why it appears here:issa mystery. The active prin- 
ciple of yeast is also’ an ‘enzyme!’ 

This report discovers that..aJange,number of different 





WOOD FUNGI 


enzymes were discovered in this exhaustive series of ex- 
periments, capable in general of breaking down or dis- 
solving each of the chemical elements to be found in wood 
structure. Some of these were simple enzymes capable 
of acting upon such elements as starch, sugar and other 
less well known chemical substances. Others known as 
cyto-hydrolyzing enzymes are capable of attacking such 
higher carbo-hydrates as lignin and cellulose, constitut- 
ing the harder and more enduring parts of the wood 
structure. The walls of the main cells of wood are of 
ligno-cellulose and this and other fungi capable of de- 
stroying wood structure secrete an enzyme that has the 
power of splitting the lignin from the cellulose. This 
particular fungus also has the capacity of digesting the 
cellulose which disappears as it is liberated in this re- 
action. Some other wood fungi, however, have the ea- 
pacity of digesting all the other wood elements but not 
the cellulose, which is left as a pure white residue. 

The decayed wood left after the fungus under review 
has done its work is of a dark brown color and may be 
crushed to a fine powder between the fingers.. This ap- 
pears to be chiefly of the character of peat or humus, the 
soil which remains from the decay of vegetative structures 
in general. It is interesting to note in one part of the 
report that the enzymes of this fungus have the capacity 
of dissolving or digesting the cellulose of southern pine, 
but had no effect whatever on the cellulose in the filter 
paper that was used in the experiment, which probably, 
therefore, was from wood pulp manufactured from some 
other plant source of cellulose. 

Some of the enzymes that were shown to be present, 
however, did not have such a narrow sphere of activity. 
The enzyme which has the power of dissolving those 
middle layers that bind the individual cells of wood 
structure together was found to exercise a similar influ- 
ence upon disks of potato and of carrot. 

These chemical researches were supplemented by micro- 
chemical studies wherein thin sections of wood, sound, 
decayed or embracing both sound and decayed wood with 
all the ranges between, were studied under the miero- 
scope under the influence of various reactive agents. 
These tests confirmed the deductions of the chemical re- 
searches and also showed that*the medullary rays appear 
to furnish the chief highway of travel for the threadlike 
mycelium roots of the fungus. The fine, threadlike roots 
branch out from this main road thru the wood cells, 
chiefly by passing thru and enlarging the bordered pits 
that connect them with each other. 

These enzymes, thru the secretion of which the fungus 
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is enabled to break down and feed upon the wood struc: 
ture, are, as might have been supposed, found much 
more freely in the mycelium, the root structure of the 
plant, than in the sporophores or fruiting bodies that are 
the only portions visible to the eye. This is true with 
the sole exception,of ‘‘ oxidases’ ’—oxidizing ferments. 





This report-is chiefly of abstruse scientific interest. 
Practically no deductions can be made from it as to the 
actual control of this or any other wood destroying 
fungus. It is, however necessary in any serious research 
work to develop the basic facts before proceeding to build 
a superstructure of any sort, and Mr. Zeller’s report is 


therefore extremely valuable and creditable in that he 
has not only gathered together a very complete bibliog- 
raphy of the subject occupying about five pages of the 
report but has greatly added to the volume of facts pre- 
viously known by those disclosed in his own exhaustive 
and carefully verified researches. 





MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTic 


The United States Government has been forced to award 
contracts for 14- and 16-inch shells to a British concern 
owing to the fact that American firms submitted much larger 
bids and demanded much longer periods for delivery. 

A report has just come to hand that the British Government 

has refused permission to the British firm awarded the con- 

tract for making shells for the United States to proceed 

i the work as long as the exigencies of the war con- 
nue. 

Title to the Danish West Indies has formally passed from 
Denmark to the United States, and it is proposed to rename 
the latest territorial acquisition the Dewey Islands, in honor 
of the late admiral of the navy. 

Digest of opinions of representative employers collected by 
the New York City Committee on National Defense shows 
them substantially agreed that the United States must have 
adequate military preparation and that the national guard 
system is not satisfactory. 

The first step toward a “dry” Indiana came to a test in 
the legislature when that body passed the Wood bill, which 
prohibits the sale of intoxicating liquors on any railway train 
operating within the State. The vote was 87 for passage 
and 6 against. 

An 8-hour maximum work and business day, first aid at the 
entire cost of industry, State aid to farmers by the loan of 
public school funds on farm property and sanitary inspection 
of industrial housing arrangements are recommended by the 
Washington State Conference for Social Welfare. 

Officials representing forty-eight schools in seven middle 
western States declared in favor of military training under 
se plan,” as instituted by Capt. Edgar Z. Steever, 

A_1,500,000-candle power searchlight has been recently in- 
stalled _by the Government on the aviation field at Hemp- 
stead, L. I. 

New Orleans’ 2,000 school children are combating the 
high cost of living, last year $30,000 worth of vegetables and 
berries having been carried home by the pupils from school 
gardens. 

Constitutional amendment providing for the abolition of 
capital punishment was introduced in the Missouri house of 
representatives, 

Franz Bopp, one of the three consuls general of Germany 
in this country, was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment 
in the Federal prison at McNeils Island, Wash., and as- 
sessed an aggregate fine of $10,000 for violation of American 


neutrality. 
Washington 


The Farm-Loan Board announces that farm loan banks 
are to be established at the following cities as centers: 
Springfield, Mass.; Baltimore, Md.; Columbia, S. C.; New 
Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.; St. Louis, Mo.; Louisville, 
Ky.: St. Paul. Minn.; Omaha, Neb.; Wichita, Kan. ; Spokane, 
Wash., and Berkeley, Cal. 

Revenues totaling $525,000,000 will. be raised by means 
of an additional inheritance tax, an excess profits tax of 
8 percent on corporations and copartnerships, and by bonds, 
according to a House bill that has committee endorsement. 

Farm production during 1916 broke all records with a 


total value of $13,499,000,000, the Department of Agriculture 
announces. 

Secretary of the Navy Daniels appeals to Congress for 
$12,000,000 to increase the capacity of ship-building yards, 
as private bids for the four new battleships have not been 
forthcoming and the Government will, it is reported, have to 
construct them, 

President Wilson on Jan. 22 before the Senate delivered 
a speech on peace, comprising a brief review of his recent 
efforts to learn the peace terms of the belligerents ; a formal 
statement of his conviction that no peace will be lasting 
unless the powers of the western hemisphere, and particu- 
larly the United States, take part in maintaining it; and a 
statement, in very general terms, of the sort of peace which, 
in the President’s view, this country would consider worth 
maintaining. 

The kingdom of Poland under creation by the Central 
Powers will not be recognized by the United States until 
after the war, altho there will be intercourse with the Polish 
state council on purely political matters, 

Seventy-two thousand dollars have been appropriated by 
the Senate for the investigation of infant mortality. 

The mayor of New York City appeared before the Senate 
and strongly advocated universal military training. 

More than $60,000,000 for strengthening and maintain- 
ing coast defense is provided by the fortification bill reported 
upon favorably to the House. New defenses for New York, 
including great works at Far Rockaway and batteries at 
Fort Michie at the eastern entrance to Long Island Sound, 
are included. The bill provides for $4,800,000 for eight 
squadrons of hydroaeroplanes for use in connection with 
the sea coast defenses. Of this amount $1,200,000 is for 
aviation in the insular possessions. 


FOREIGN 


More than $30,000,000 for the Red Cross has been raised 
by the London Times, with the support of other London 
newspapers. 

As a measure of precaution, the Federal Council of 
Switzerland has decided to mobilize on Jan. 24 divisions of 
its army that have not already been mobilized. Frequent 
reports are that there is considerable uneasiness in Switzer- 
land regarding possible violation of the country’s neutrality. 

Announcement is made by the British shipping press that 
only 435 out of 3,600 steamers have been lost due to the 
German campaign against British shipping. The value of 
the cargo lost is set at 0.49 percent of the total. 

Explosien in a London munitions factory resulted in the 
death of 200 people. 

Purchase in the United States of refrigerating equipment 
to the value of $90,000,000 to conserve and develop along 
economic lines the fresh beef and dairy industry of Russia 
has been authorized by the Russian Government. 

A wireless telegraph distance record of 11,500 miles was 
established when the steamer Sonoma, two days out from 
Australia, picked up a message from Eitveise, Germany. 

France was deprived of 50 percent of her coal resources, 
90 percent of her iron ore and 80 percent of her iron and 
steel manufacturing establishments by the German invasion, 


WORLD FOR A WEEK 


but official figures just published indicate that notwith- 
standing this fact she pressed into service her remaining 
industries and improvised new ones so as to utilize her re- 
maining resources, not only supplying her own army but 
handing over nearly a quarter of her output in arms and 
munitions to her allies. 

Failing to adjust questions at issue between Mexico and 
the United States after a series of conferences that began 
four months ago, the Mexican-American joint commission 
was formally dissolved. 


The American expeditionary force in Mexico has begun 
its withdrawal from Mexican soil. 


A cablegram from the American consul general in London 
says that the British Government food controller has fixed 
the following prices to growers for 1917 crops: wheat, 
60s a quarter of 504 pounds; oats, 88s 6d a quarter of 336 
pounds; potatoes in not less than 6-ton lots f.o.b., 115s a 
ton from Sept. 15 to Jan. 31, 120s for delivery in February 
and March and 130s other times. 


London reports that the central liquor control board’s 
statement of the results of its operations show that in 
twenty of the largest towns of Great Britain, where the 
weekly average convictions for drunkenness totaled 2,415, its 
operation had reduced the number to 1,372, or about 43 
percent. , 

English munitions factories are now turning out every 
forty-eight hours more heavy gun ammunition than they 
manufactured in the entire first year of the war, and the 
production is still increasing week by week in preparation 
for the great offensive on the western front which British 
military critics believe will come next spring. 


It is reported that 1,000 new German submarines are 
under construction. 


Before a recent importation in one week of 15,000,000 eggs 
from America annd Egypt London was paying as high as 
$1.14 per dozen. 


To reduce the consumption of foodstuffs by breweries, the 
food controller of London has decided that the quantity of 
beer to be brewed for the year beginning in April shall be 
restricted to 70 percent of the output of the preceding year. 
This means that only 18,000,000 barrels of beer will be pro- 
duced, about half the output of the year preceding the war. 


Prize crew takes British steamer Yarrowdale and 469 pris- 
oners captured in south Atlantic into German port, Jan. 22; 
Petrograd reports a heavy bombardment by Germans along 
Moldavian frontier in Roumania. Berlin reports heavy losses 
for enemy during attacks near Marasti; Petrograd reports a 
capture of two German field posts in Baranvichi region on 
eastern front and the failure of German attack east of Lem- 
berg. Berlin announces the capture of 1,500 Russian prison- 
ers near Riga, Jan. 23; Petrograd says Bulgarian forces that 
crossed the Danube from Dobrudja were driven back. British 
claim victories in two North Sea battles with Germans; 
enemy flotilla scattered and Dutch reports say Germans lost 
seven ships, Jan. 24; Berlin reports resumption of advance 
in Roumania. Bulgarian forces crossed the Danube near 
Tultcha and held the ground against Russian attacks; Petro- 
grad reports renewed Geiman attacks in the Riga region 
have been repelled with heavy losses for the foe ; Paris reports 
renewed activity and Allies’ successes in Alsace and Lor- 
raine; four German aircraft brought down. 








Lumber Industry Conditions Revealed by 


the Forest Service 








The address of W. B. Greeley, assistant United 
States forester, before the Northern Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association meeting at Minneapolis, Jan. 23, 
was a notable feature of that convention program. It 
was, of course, largely a review of those conditions 
in the lumber industry which are the subject of the 
report of the Forest Service, which has just been re- 
leased, and was of considerable value as stating the 
conclusions of the hundred or more pages of that re- 
port in a more condensed form. A similar condensed 
digest, however, is being given first page prominence 
in this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, having been 
prepared by E. T. Allen, who has followed this inves- 
tigation thruout and has an excellent general mastery 
of the subject. The main report is also released and 
will shortly be available for intensive study. 

Mr. Greeley, nevertheless, made some statements in 
this address that are worthy of reproduction here even 
at the risk of some duplication in subsequent reviews 
of the complete report. In reviewing the recognized 
instapility of the lumber industry, he mentioned, in 
the first place, the changes in the lumber market. The 
per capita demand for lumber seems to have reached 
its peak at 516 board feet about 1906 and to have 
dropped 25 percent or more since that year. Had it 
not been for this decrease in per capita consumption 
there would have been used in 1915 about 14,000,000,000 
feet more than actually was consumed. Of this the 
Forest Service estimates that at least 8,000,000,000 feet 
had been replaced by other materials. This decrease is 
also a reflection of the change from pioneer to settled 
life,—the movement of the bulk of construction from 
the country to the town and city. 

A second underlying cause is the largely disorgan- 
ized character of the lumber industry. He considered 


this as ‘‘largely the result of the physical conditions: 


which have kept it widely spread out with its units 
operating apart in its own little neck of the woods.’’ 

In the third place, there are certain very clear weak- 
nesses in the physical structure of the lumber industry, 
perhaps the most striking of which is the excess of 
mill capacity. On a 10-hour basis, 275 days in the 
year, the mills reporting in the census of 1909 had an 
annual capacity of 117,090,000,000 feet. The maximum 
output in 1907 was 46,000,000,000 feet. The industry 
has never developed recognized standards of operating 
efficiency or of production cost. In every region that 
the Forest Service has studied the most efficient plants 
are operating at cost much lower than the average oper- 
ating cost of old mills. The losses from poor technical 
p'actice are often enough to make the difference be- 


tween profit and loss in the year’s operation. He added: 


Finally, and perhaps of most immediate importance, has 
been the insecure financial footing of many lumber opera- 
tions. Our investigation has disclosed every situation, from 
a number of plants in each region studied entirely free from 
debt to concerns operating on 98 percent of borrowed capital. 
We found that the yearly interest bills of the industry, 
including its timber bonds, amounted roughly to $11,000,000 
in the southern pine region, in 1914; to $2,500,000 in the 
Inland Empire; $3,700,000 in the Douglas fir region of the 
Northwest; and something over $2,000,000 in California. 
These interest bills represent a charge of from 70 cents to 
$1.60 a thousand feet on the cut lumber in 1914 in the 
various regions. Serial payments on timber bonds amounted 
to approximately $2,500,000 on the west Coast in 1915, or 
44 cents a thousand feet on its present lumber cut; and to 
about $1.50 a thousand feet on the present lumber cut in 
California. Twenty-seven large operations in the South are 
required to set aside an average of $2.10 a thousand fect of 
their lumber cut to meet bond maturities. The total yearly 
charge for interest, taxes, fire protection and bond payments 
on the west Coast is equivalent to about $2.15 on each 
thousand feet of lumber manufactured in the Inland Empire 
to $3 or more a thousand feet; in California to $4 or more a 
thousand feet ; and in southern pine States to something less 
than $2 a thousand. These amounts are obviously more 
than the fixed charges now paid by lumber manufacturers ; 
but they picture in a broad way the extent of the obligations 
that the industry has assumed and the weight of these obli- 
gations as a factor in keeping up a sustained cut of lumber. 
It is far from my purpose to attempt to lay down any rule 
as to what constitutes sound financing in the lumber busi- 
ness ; I simply cite these conditions as recorded facts which 
have unquestionably an important bearing upon the stability 
of this industry. 


Character of Forest Ownership 


Mr. Greeley here turned to his favorite theme that 
he dwelt upon to a considerable extent in his fully re- 
ported address upon the Pacific coast recently. This 
was the character of forest ownership. Here he again 
turned his attention to conditions west of the Rocky. 
Mountains and gave the history of the development of 
private timber ownership there along with the rapid 
segregation of timberlands from the public domain. 
This movement came largely after the lumber industry 
in the Lake States had attained its full growth, and 
capital in large amounts was released for western in- 
vestment. The general tendency, therefore, was toward 
concentration in large holdings. With their passing 
into private ownership the capitalization of these hold- 
ings was largely increased. To quote Mr. Greeley: 

Most of the 1,200,000,000,000 feet of public timber thus ac- 
quired cost its first private owners 3 to 15 cents a thousand 
board feet. * * * The enhancement of western stumpage 
was very fast. Entrymen taking up salable claims, agents 
of eastern lumber companies seeking to consolidate desirable 
holdings, speculators assembling properties for a yee profit 
on a turn, all played the game to the limit. The initial cost 


of Government timber was multiplied in subsequent transfers, 
ten, twenty or thirty times. 

* * > 
_ The assessed _tax value of private timberlands in California 
is now about $51,000,000, in western Oregon and Washington 
+ gaia and in the Inland Empire approximately $140,- 


The speaker concluded that the rated value of tim- 
ber in the five coast States was not far from $1,100,- 
000,000. The speaker then turned to the question of 
the proportion of this capitalization of timber which 
was represented by borrowed capital and here made 
the following significant statement: 


A record was obtained of outstanding timber bonds in the 
Northwest aggregating about $54,000,000. Other forms of 
borrowing are still common. An analysis of the financial 
statements of thirty manufacturing companies in California, 
including five free from debt, indicates a total indebtedness 
of over $26,000,000 in 1915, or 92 cents a thousand feet on 
their holdings. Similar figures from twenty-four plants in 
the Inland Empire show a total indebtedness of $18,000,000, 
or 90 cents a thousand on their standing timber. These 
debts are secured by manufacturing plants, and current busi- 
ness as well as stumpage, but the proportionate share charge- 
able to standing timber is not less than 60 cents a thousand 
feet in each of these two regions. A similar record was 
obtained of timber bonds in the southern yellow pine belt 
which aggregated $39,500,000. An analysis of 108 plants in 
that territory, including ten free from debt, shows a total 
indebtedness of nearly $53,000,000 in 1914, or $1.11 a thou- 
sand feet on their combined ownership of timber. 

Added to the burden of current interest charges on bor- 
rowed funds is the burden of timberland taxes. The tax 
burden varies greatly in different forest regions. In the 
South as a whole it appears never to have been a serious 
factor. The yearly taxes on large southern pine holdings 
vary enormously but ‘exes average about 1.7 cents a 
thousand feet, or from .3 to .5 of 1 percent of their value. 
Timberland taxes in various California counties average 
about half a cent a thousand feet. Taxes on western Oregon 
and Washington timberlands range from 2% to 30 mills a 
thousand feet. The annual timberland tax of Douglas fir 
owners aggregates nearly $5,000,000, or about 9 mills a 
thousand feet on the average. The rate in the Inland Em- 
pire averages about 17 mills a thousand. These yearly levies 
are equivalent to from one-third to 1 percent of the present 
value of timberlands. 

It is improbable that the general property-tax system levies 
upon timberlands. more than their just share of local revenue 
over any considerable forest areas. Unsuited by nature to 
this form: of property, however, it tends toward heavier 
taxes than a sound forest industry can bear. Uncertainty 
as to the future extent of this burden is a menace to stable 
forest ownership. 


The speaker then pointed out that in the principal 
forest regions of the West the lumber cut had never 
exceeded 9,000,000,000 feet a year, where 888,000,000,- 
000 feet of standing timber is in private ownership. 
This means, of course, that a large amount of stump- 
age must be carried thirty or forty years before it can 
be marketed as lumber. Inasmuch as such holdings are 
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capitalized at 6 percent, the capitalization doubles every 
eight or ten years. This means that 10-cent stumpage 
obtained from public lands in 1880 will become 80-cent 
stumpage in 1916 and $3.20 stumpage in 1940. 


Actual Values Depend on Worth of Raw Material 


It is of course axiomatic, the speaker pointed out, that 
the actual timber values at any time in the last analy- 
sis must depend upon what the timber is worth as 
raw material to the manufacturer of lumber or paper. 
Thus in time a period is reached when the timber 
owner who is depending upon the increase of lumber 
values as fixed by all of the economic and trausporta- 
tion factors in the country to pay the carrying costs 
f his timber investments is doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Until 1908 timberland values rapidly increased, 
but since then, broadly speaking, they have been sta- 
tionary. It is true that many western timber owners 
acquired their timberlands in the first place at so low 
a figure that they can still absorb these rising yearly 


costs,. but other later buyers already find the book 
value of their timber greater than it is actually worth 
in the market. 

Mr. Greeley then refers to one phase of the situa- 
tion which is, of course, already familiar. The fact 
that many owners of sawmills and timber are compelled 
by the urgency of interest charges upon their timber 
bonds to operate their mills and contribute to overpro- 
duction in the market thru the necessity of realizing 
upon timber to pay interest even tho at a sacrifice of 
stumpage values. He also refers to instances where 
yellow fir timber on the west Coast, ‘‘which it has 
taken nature 300 or 400 years to produce, has been cut 
into railroad ties at $8 a thousand board feet. Nor- 
mally such logs would yield high grade flooring or in- 
terior finish or silo stock worth two or three times as 
much; but the hard pressed manufacturer had to put 
his logs into something that could be sold immediately 
and he had to keep his mill running on the timber at 
hand.’’ 











The timber burden upon the industry, therefore, not 
merely induces overproduction and leads to demorali- 
zation of the market, but it also leads to the waste of 
our national forest resources. Incidentally the problem 
of forest renewal must also suffer under such conditions. 
Said Mr. Greeley: 


Many of the older “cut-over’’ States are now paying the 
price of exhausting their forests without adequate provision 
for renewing them. The steady and rapid rise in the cost 
of lumber prior to 1907 was due primarily to the exhaustion 
of the standing timber nearest to the bulk of wood consum- 
ers and the necessity of transporting lumber over greater 
and greater distances. * The average price paid for 
lumber at country line yards in this region [the middle 
western States], from 1912 to 1915 inclusive, was about 
$30.75 a thousand board feet. Out of this the manufacturer 
received $15.94, less than 52 percent; the wholesaler, $1.05; 
the retailer, $7.15; and the railroads $6.60, or nearly 21% 
percent of the consumer's price. 


Mr. Greeley insisted, therefore, that the fundamental 
weakness in the whole situation is in the wrong kind of 
(Concluded on Page 79.) 





CONCRETE IS POOR RESISTANT IN WAREHOUSE FIRE 


Insurance Underwriters’ Uneasiness Over Concrete Failure Is Emphasized in Special Report—Kind of Gravel Used Chiefly 
Blamed for Failure—Sprinkler System Would Have Prevented Large Loss 


A fire that occurred on Nov. 10 in a reinforced con- 
crete storage warehouse at Far Rockaway, N. Y., has 
aroused considerable apprehension in. the minds of 
insurance underwriters as to the fireproof qualities of 
concrete structures, and has been considered of suf- 
ficient importance for the issuance of a special report 
of the committee on construction of buildings of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, this report hav- 
ing been prepared by Ira H. Woolson, consulting engi- 
neer to the committee and to the board. 

The building was a 7-story and basement warehouse, 
owned and operated by a firm of furniture dealers, and 
apparently used also to some extent for the storage of 
their own furniture stock. It was erected in 1909 and 
was supposed to be a first class, fireproof structure and 
was freely advertised as such. One of the illustrations 
herewith shows the exterior of the structure after the 
fire, upon which the signs advertising the fireproof 
character of the warehouses are still visible, altho one 
of them is somewhat obscured by the soot deposit re- 
sulting from the fire. 

There was a 3-story frame woodworking factory at- 
tached to the south side of the concrete building, the 
side nearest in the illustration, in which the fire ap- 
pears to have originated and which was entirely 
destroyed. The fire appears to have communicated 
to the concrete building thru crevices around the dou- 
ble fireproof doors protecting the connecting opening 
and also thru a 5-inch hole in the wall thru which a 
carrying system for shipping bills operated.. There 
were also small abandoned steam pipe openings be- 
tween the floors inside the building. 

The fire inside the warehouse apparently developed 
considerable heat at two points, in the shipping room 
in the first or ground floor and in the western half 
of the third floor, where window screens were manu- 
factured and where several barrels of inflammable 
liquid appeared to have been stored. In other ypor- 
tions of the warehouse, however, the fire appears to 
have been a rather moderate one, with only superficial 
damage to the furniture, piles of weather strips ete. 
Nevertheless, even under this moderate exposure to 
heat a serious spalling occurred in the concrete, ex- 
posing the reinforcing bars, with failure of columns, 
of beams and of the concrete slabs composing the 
floors, altho in most of the building the fire was of 
short duration and was gotten under the control of the 
firemen within a short period. The concrete spalled 
off from the reinforcing bars and these became suf- 
ficiently hot to cause failure. 

One of the illustrations in this report which is here 
reproduced shows a failure of one of the columns upon 
the third floor, where there was a hot fire. Portions of 
the fourth floor are also seen hanging down and the 
reinforcing bars are exposed in the overhead floor 
beams and in all the other members. The other illus- 


tration shows the end of fallen beam No. 3 which is 


FAILURE OF COLUMN ON THIRD FLOOR 








still in juncture and shows where the fracture occurred. 

In the report there is little criticism of the struc- 
tural design of the building, which appears to have 
been very thoroly built in view of the stage of the art 
at the time of its erection in 1909. The experience of 
the Edison fire, of course, has been such as to modify 
structural design so as to avoid sharp corners as far 
as possible, these being discovered to be sources of 
weakness. Professor Woolson in this report suggests 














EXTERIOR VIEW AFTER THE FIRE 


that it might be well to do away with beam construc- 
tion in floors, altho the flat slab construction has not 
as yet received any very conclusive tests in exposure 
to fire. Nor does there seem to be anything the matter 
with the quality of the concrete upon casual inspec- 
tion. Nevertheless the damage to the concrete from 
what appears to have been, in many portions of the 
building, only moderate exposure to heat, is a very 
serious matter. 

In the general discussion it is pointed out that a 
sprinkler system would have saved a total property 





loss of $125,000 or more in this fire, and that it is 
folly to erect buildings even of the best fireproof con- 
crete construction without such protection. It is also 
pointed out that floor spaces should have been 
divided by partitions of at least moderate fire resistive 
capacity, which would have localized the fire and pre- 
vented a large portion of the damage. In two stories, 
the fourth and the seventh, it is stated that plain pine 
board partitions held the fire from spreading until fire- 
men were able to extinguish it, the portion of the 
floor beyond the partition being entirely free from the 
attack of the flames. 

It is stated that the damage to floor construction is 
worse in this fire than it was in the Edison plant fire 
in proportion to the severity of the fire itself. Part 
of the damage may perhaps have been caused by 
throwing water upon the concrete while hot, altho it 
is difficult to see how spalling and the exposure of’ 
the steel reinforcement could have been caused in this 
way and still allow sufficient time for the heating of 
the steel and its failure. Professor Woolson, how- 
ever, is extremely loath to believe that all concrete 
would exhibit the same weakness under like conditions 
and in his opinion the poor results in this case were 
due to the use of quartz gravel as the coarse aggre- 
gate. He points to a report that he made for the 
American Society for Testing Materials in 1907, in 
which report he pointed out that quartz has a cubical 
coefficient of expansion more than twice that of the 
feldspar, which is one of the predominant minerals in 
trap rock. Quartz crystals also expand nearly twice 
as much along the major axis as perpendicular to it, 
and while this does not lead to the disintegration of 
the quartz pebbles, it may produce changes in the 
form of their surface under heat, which lead to a 
breaking of the bond with the cement and consequent 
spalling. He believes it would be well in specifica- 
tions for concrete to discriminate against the use of 
quartz aggregates where fire resistant quality is im- 
portant. 

The report points out that the steel reinforcing was 
not properly placed or tied together in many places; 
but the chief cause of the failure appears to have 
been the weakness of the concrete when attacked by 
heat. 

A note appended to the report summarizes the matter 
in the statement that the ‘‘evidence thus far at hand 
is prejudicial to quartz gravel concrete, liable to be 
subject to fire.. The matter is one of great importance 
to the concrete industry, and a complete investigation 
of the problems involved should be made by some 
qualified scientific authority.’’ 

Inasmuch as quartz is a very common and very 
plentiful form of stone or gravel, it is very likely 
that many owners of concrete buildings all over the 
country are congratulating themselves on possessing 
fireproof structures when this is not actually the case. 
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WILL HELP UPBUILD AMERICAN SHIPPING 


Lumberman Appointee of New Shipping Board Tells 
of Its Purposes and Powers 





Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 23.—J. B. White, whose nomi- 
nation as a member of the Government shipping board 
was confirmed last week by the Senate, is getting his af- 
fairs in shape preparatory to going to Washington to 
take up his new work. Mr. White spent last week in 
Washington, where he explained to the Senate committee 
his connection with the so-called ‘‘lumber trust’’ suit 
in Missouri. The committee was quite satisfied with the 
explanation and immediately made a favorable report on 
the nomination. On the way home Mr. White stopped off 
at the mills and spent several days there. He spent Sun- 
day and Monday at his office here and then left again 
for the mills. 

In discussing the work of the shipping board, he said: 

The main purpose of the new Government Shipping Board 
is to restore and keep the American flag on the seas, where, 
since the war in Europe, it has reappeared over more ton- 
nage than we have had at any other period since the Civil 
War. The members of the new board are all eager to see 
American shipping grow in tonnage until the United States 
takes its rightful place in the first rank of maritime nations 
of the world. Behind us we will have the whole power of 
the Government and a fund of $50,000,000 with which ships 
may be built or leased to meet the needs of our foreign 
trade, It will be the board’s purpose to foster this foreign 
trade by very means in its power. 

The details of our work are something that we know noth- 
ing about as yet. Of course, every member of the board has 
ideas of what should be done; the President and his cabinet 
have ideas and Congress has ideas. It will be our first 
task to outline a policy of the board in accord with the 
purpose of its creation and it may be some time before we 
shall have threshed out all the plans that will be submitted 
to us. We want all the ideas we can get. The newspapers 
and trade publications of industries concerned in the im- 
port and export trade can help us greatly in this regard 
because it is thru them that most of the ideas which we 
seek will find expression. 

In beginning our work we must start from the ground 
up. We have no precedents to go on. We know in a general 
way what we were appointed to do, but the means of doing 
it and the purposes for which it is done must be largely 
developed by the board. It is like building a house by start- 
ing out to find the trees from which the lumber is to be 
cut. As soon as it is convenient to all the members the 
new board will meet in Washington to organize and then as 
quickly as possible we will formulate the policies which 
will be pursued. 

The lumber trade is, of course, greatly interested in the 
shipping problem and it will be a pleasure to me to give 
the board the benefit of any special knowledge along that 
line that I may have. I hope that the country will be 
patient with us while we are engaged in the preliminary 
work and give us its hearty support in our duties. I be- 
lieve that politics will not enter into the business of the 


board, 
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YIELD OF TURPENTINE AND RESIN INCREASED 


MADISON, Wis., Jan. 24.—Experiments conducted 
jointly by the United States Forest Service and southern 
lumbermen have successfully terminated in a material 
increase in the yield of turpentine and resin, according 
to R. L. Pettigrew, a member of the staff of the United 
States Forest Products Laboratory here, who has just 
returned to Madison after spending over a year in the 
South. 

Data taken in connection with previous experiments 
had indicated to the Forest Service men in charge of this 
work that there might be considerable room for improve- 
ment in the frequency and method of chipping. Follow- 
ing out this suggestion experiments were made in the 
Forest Products Laboratory, and then on a commercial 
scale in the South. Mr. Pettigrew says that the new 
methods not only increase the yield, but also improve the 
quality of the turpentine and resin. The annual output 
of the industry is now valued at $25,000,000, with the 
United States as the chief source of naval stores. All 
indications point to an increase of the present value of 
the output. 

While in Mississippi, Mr. Pettigrew, working in codper- 
ation with southern lumbermen, directed his activities 
toward an improvement in the method of treating timber 
for sap stain. While there are several dipping treatments 
in use, none of them is fully satisfactory. With the re- 
turn of Mr. Pettigrew to Madison, the laboratory will 
begin work on experiments to devise methods more effect- 
ive than the processes now in use. Estimates have placed 
the annual loss from sap stain at about $7,000,000. 
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COMMISSIONER TO SUCCEED HIMSELF 


MApIson, Wis., Jan. 24.—The appointment by Gov. 
Emanuel L. Philipp of Frank B. Moody as member of 
the Wisconsin Conservation Commission to sueceed him- 
self has been confirmed by the Senate. The appointment 
is for the six-year term to end February, 1923. Mr. 
Moody has charge of all forestry, lumber, and timber 
problems that concern the State. Mr. Moody has been 
serving as a member of the commission since it was first 
organized in July, 1915. 

Several problems concerning lumbermen will come up 
before the legislature during its session this winter. The 
conservation commission and the State entymologist, Dr. 
E. D. Ball, will codperate in fighting the white pine blister 
rust and will ask an appropriation from the legislature to 
earry on their work. 

Another matter which will come up before the legis- 
lature is that of reforesting the 157,00 acres of land 
which the State bought for that purpose. The purchase 
of this land was declared unconstitutional by the supreme 
court, which found the forestry board had exceeded its 
powers. In addition to determining the question of re- 
foresting the 157,000 acres of land bought for that pur- 
pose, the action of the legislature will also involve 169,600 
acres of swamp land owned by the State and 12,100 acres 
of school land. 











OFFERS NOVEL IDEAS IN WASTE UTILIZATION 


Woman Writer Tells of Whimsical Discovery—Where 
Substitute People Are Balked 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 20.—One of the ambitious stu- 
dents in the journalistic course at the University of 
Washington is a young lady who knows something about 
the lumber business, for she has done stenographie work 
and handled the correspondence in the offices of some of 
the big Indand Empire mill concerns, notably the Potlatch 
Lumber Co., where she was employed for five or six years. 
She is Miss Jessie Thompson and during the last summer 
session at the university she was associate editor of the 
university journal. In one issue of this publication she 
had an interesting editorial entitled ‘‘Silk Socks and 
Lumber’’ which is of considerable interest. It follows: 

Utilization of the waste products is one of the biggest 
questions confronting the jumberman, but so far not a great 
deal has been accomplished outside of laboratory experimental 
work. 

It is unusually interesting to note in the Business Chron- 
icle an item to the effect that “the market value of ‘silk’ 
socks: manufactured from sawdust in the United States dur- 
ing 1915 was equal to the total appropriation for administer- 
ing the national forests.’ Imagine the production of silk 
socks in connection with the lumber industry! A few more 
years may see the establishment of a silk hose factory in 
every sawmill yard. <A husky lumberjack will shovel the 
sawdust into a conveyor at one end of the factory; wheels 
will roar and rumble, and out on the transfer chains will roll 
thousands of pairs of silk stockings, which other huskies in 
mackinaws will sort and grade and bundle. And the joyous 
thing about the sawdust sock will be that the cement people 
and the substitute roofing manufacturers won't have the 
ghost of a show to rile the lumberman’s temper by putting a 
competitive product on the market. Cement socks are out of 
the question. 

The sawdust sock may seem like a pipe dream, but the 
question of how to utilize the waste in the lumber industry 
and how to market by-products is a serious one, and the 
abolishment of the burner with its devouring flames is an 
achievement to be anxiously awaited. 


WHERE REDWOOD REPLACES STEEL 





SeaTrLe, WAsH., Jan. 20——The accompanying picture 
has been received by O. P. M. Goss, engineer of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association and the Associ- 
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LEAKING STEEL PIPE LINE (RIGHT) BEING RE- 
PLACED BY REDWOOD PIPE LINE (LEFT) 





ation of Creosoting Companies of the Pacific Coast, and 
shows what happened to a steel pipe line that has been 
in the ground only seven years. The steel pipe is 
shown in the right of the picture, full of holes, from 
which the water is spurting, while on the left is shown 
part of the four miles of 24-inch California redwood 
pipe line that is replacing it. The steel line was an 
18-inch riveted steel pipe, with a pumping pressure 
of 80 pounds at the lower end. _ This picture is a 
splendid argument with which to refute the statements 
of the advocates of steel pipe lines, on the ground 
that they are so much more durable than wooden pipe. 
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LARGE VESSEL IS LAUNCHED 

PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 20.—Ernest H. Meyer is the name 
under which the brand new and trim vessel launched today 
at the shipyards of Wilson Bros., on Young’s Bay, near 
Astoria, for the Broughton & Wiggins Navigation Co., 
of Portland, will sail the seven seas. The craft was 
christened in honor of the local governing spirit for 
Charles R. McCormick & Co., headquarters of which firm 
are in San Francisco, altho it has very important 
branches at St. Helens, on the lower Columbia River, 
where the company not only carries on logging operations, 
but also cuts lumber, builds ships and operates a creosot- 
ing plant. 

The launching was a splendid success, the vessel leaving 
the slippery ways without a hitch. Miss Gertrude Coch- 
ran, 9-year-old daughter of S. J. Cochran, superintendent 
of construction at the Wilson yard, was chosen to christen 
the vessel. 

The hull will be laden with lumber and towed to San 
Francisco where the boilers and engines will be installed. 
The Ernest H. Meyer will have capacity of 1,200,000 feet 
of lumber. 


ENTERS A NEW FACTOR IN FLORIDA LUMBER 


Company Has Strong Personnel—Will Manufacture 
Longleaf Pine and Cypress 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Jan. 20.—The latest factor in the 
rapidly increasing development of Florida’s lumber in- 
dustry is the recently organized American Pine & Cypress 
Co., of Jacksonville, which is building the first of several 
sawmills for manufacturing longleaf yellow pine ani 
cypress lumber. 

The three men most prominently identified with this 
new concern are Leland D. Cox, V. G. Black and J. FE. 
Guilkey. Besides being lumbermen, all three are bankers 
as well, which insures for this important new operation a 
genuine business administration. This is already evi- 
denced by the careful manner in which the American Pine 
& Cypress Co. is extending its operations. 

Altho Mr. Cox was born a banker and reared amid a 
banking environment, his stronger inclinations were al- 
ways toward the lumber business. Hence the organiza 
tion in 1900 of the Weaver-Cox Lumber Co. in his hon: 
town of Sheridan, Ind., with which concern Mr. Cox was 
associated for many years. He again went actively into 
the banking business at Arcadia, Ind., and at present is 
interested in three banks, but he intends again to devote 
his time entirely to his new lumber interests in Florida. 

Mr. Black also is a banker by profession and a lumber 
man by inclination. He, too, hails from Indiana anid 
aside from being interested in the banks is the principal 
owner of the Fisher Lumber Co., of Fisher, Ind., a sub- 
urb of Indianapolis. Mr. Black’s company operates a 
lumber yard at Indianapolis, which is supplied by the 
mill at Fisher and his Louisiana mill. 

Mr. Guilkey also is a lumberman-banker from Indiana. 
He is interested in several banks in his home State ani 
is interested with Mr. Black in the Fisher Lumber Co. and 
in the lumber busines in Louisiana. 

The American Pine & Cypress Co. is a recent Florida 
incorporation with $500,000 capital, and headquarters in 
the Atlantic National Bank in Jacksonville. The com 
pany this week purchased from the Consolidated Lani 
Co. a large tract of longleaf yellow pine timber in Volusia 
County, lying along the Tomoka River. A sawmill is 
being erected on the bank of the river at a point five 
miles from Ormond on the Halifax. This mill will have a 
cutting capacity of 40,000 feet a day. 

As a strategic sawmill site this operation is most ad 
vantageously located, having a water as well as a rail 
outlet, making this an ideal export shipping point. The 
Florida East Coast Railroad is running a spur track from 
the town of Ormond to the mill site, giving a direct and 
speedy outlet to the port of Jacksonville, the northern 
markets and other export shipping points. Besides this, 
the company will have a direct water route thru the inland 
eanal from the mill to Jacksonville. 

The American Pine & Cypress Co. has aequired dock 
facilities at Jacksonville and has purchased a cruising 
steamboat which, aside from serving as a supply tender 
and passenger carrier, will tow barges of lumber from 
the mill to Jacksonville for transhipment. It is planned 
to make two return trips a week between the mill and 
Jacksonville. 

The company will also purchase a tract of cypress tim- 
ber lying on the canal just outside of Jacksonville, on a 
direct route from the Ormond mill to Jacksonville. <A 
eypress sawmill and planing mill will be built at once at 
this point where the rough pine lumber from the Ormond 
mill ean be dressed and then brought by barge to Jack- 
sonville for transhipment. 
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PROVIDES PENALTY FOR COERCING EMPLOYEES 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 24.—Authority for the gov- 
ernor of Minnesota to employ a special staff of deputy 
sheriffs for the preservation of order in any emergency 
is given in a bill introduced by the general legislation 
committee of the Minnesota senate, after a consultation 
with Governor J. A. A. Burnquist over the I. W. W. dis- 
turbances in the mills and logging camps. The agree- 
ment on this bill sidetracks a resolution calling for a 
legislative investigation of the situation. It is specified 
that the deputies employed by the State are not to be 
used to guard private property. 

The bill also provides a penalty for the act of coercing 
employees and compelling them to quit work. Under 
such a law wholesale arrest of the armed bands which ter- 
rorized parts of northern Minnesota during the holiday 
season would have been possible. The situation in the 
woods has improved greatly. 


GROWTH OF ARIZONA’S LUMBER BUSINESS 


MIAmt1, Ariz., Jan. 20.—The general growth of the lum- 
ber trade and industry in this State is exemplified in the 
pronounced success that has attended the work of the 
Norman-Light Lumber Co., this city, a recently estab- 
lished concern. J.C. Light, one of the officers; formerly 
was manager of the Norborne (Mo.) yards of the Badger 
Lumber Co., and has been engaged in the lumber business 
for many years. An idea of the activity which now 
prevails may be obtained from the fact that so big a 
concern as the Arizona Lumber & Timber Co., of Flag- 
staff, has met with a steady demand that has been absorb- 
ing its entire production; so that for a month the firm 
will be having its hands full making deliveries in this 
State alone. Pacific coast firms have been getting large 
sized orders from Arizona. The E. K. Wood Lumber Co., 
of Los Angeles, Cal., has just landed an order for 1,500,- 
000 feet from a nearby establishment. The large mining 
interests are using up considerable quantities of lumber 
for their construction work. Owing to the high cost of 
copper, capitalists are willing to invest heavily at the 
present juncture and so money is plentiful for general 
developments. All differences which may have existed 
between the money interests and labor will no doubt be 
relegated to the background in a general eodperation 
for progress. 
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MAKE RECORD IN RECONSTRUCTING PLANT 


Erects New Mill and Installs Machinery Five Weeks 
After Burning of Plant 





Brewer, ME., Jan, 23.—A. F. Merrill & Co., one of the 
well known Maine lumber firms and operators of spool and 
box board mills, has probably created a record for rapid- 
ity of recovery from a serious fire and construction of a 
new mill. Five weeks ago the firm’s plant at East Edding- 
ton was destroyed, including the machinery in the spool 
mill. Since then the active members of the firm, Frank 
S. Thomas and Earl Merrill, have completed plans to 
transfer the entire business of the spool mill to this city; 
teamed 100,000,000 feet of dry hardwood spoolbars to 
this city from East Eddington; cut lumber for a new 
mill and erected it and ordered machinery, which they 
have about installed. 

Mr. Merrill drew the plans for the new mill here. 
Crews were sent into the woods to cut the lumber for, of 
course, it is a wooden mill of straight heavy mill con- 
struction, the best kind for the purpose and the only type 
which could have been built in such record time—and the 
logs were hauled to the company’s sawmill at East Ed- 
dington where they were cut to frame sizes required by 
the lumber manufacturer’s plans. As fast as the timbers, 
planks and boards lefts the saws they were rushed to the 
carpenters. 

The big demand for wooden spool has been, of course, 
the reason for the record-breaking work on the mill. In 
the meantime A. F. Merrill & Co.’s box board mill was 
temporarily transformed to a spool mill, machinery from 
the South Lincoln plant being used for the purpose. 
When the new plant gets going here it will probably be 
necessary to operate day and night for some time to clear 
up the heavy volume of back orders. 








TO CONDUCT LECTURE COURSE ON WOOD 


OSHKOSH, WIs., Jan. 23.—What promises to be the 
most extensive, technical exposition of wood and its quali- 
ties, is that to be undertaken by the University Extension 
Division of the University of Wisconsin, in codperation 
with the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 


LOUISIANA TOWN BECOMES SHIPBUILDING CENTER 


First of Four Large Wooden Steamships Launched— 
Shipbuilders Have Other Contracts 


SLIDELL, La., Jan. 22.—This city has taken its place 
as a shipbuilding center and bids fair to expand greatly 
with the growth of that industry. The recent launch- 
ing of the Baltic J, the first of a fleet of four large 
wooden steamships being built for Damskibs-Aktiesel- 
skabet -Baltic, a Norwegian company, for freight 
carrying, marks the beginning of its career. 

These vessels are being built by the Slidell Ship- 
building Co., of which Fred W. Salmen is president. 
The company was organized early in 1916, and due to 
the aggressive and capable management of Mr. Salmen, 
the first vessel was launched in less than a year after 
the order was placed for its construction. Mr. Salmen 
is also president of the Gulf Coast Transportation Co., 
and active head of the Salmen Brick & Lumber Co., 
whose mill in this city is located within a thousand 
feet of the shipbuilding plant. The yellow pine and 
cypress used in the construction of the vessels is cut 
in this sawmill and others in nearby territory, which 
enables the vessels to be built with maximum speed. 

Baltic I is said to be the largest wooden vessel ever 
built south of Newport News, Va. It is about 230 
feet in length and has a beam of 44 feet; a hold depth 
of 19 feet; a draft, loaded, of 18 feet, and will carry 
a cargo of 2,000 tons. The vessel is especially adapted 
to the lumber carrying trade, and will probably be 
used to a great extent for that purpose. All of the 
Baltic line of ships are being built under the direct 
supervision of the American Lloyds, the Bureau of 
Veritas and the English Lloyds and will be classified 
Al for fifteen years. This is as good a classification 
as can be secured for any ship for insurance purposes. 

The Slidell Shipbuilding Co. is an extremely busy 
place at present, and is employing 400 shipbuilders. 
The machinery and appliances of all kinds are of the 
most up-to-date and modern style. The company has 
the largest furnace in the South for bending steel 
plates and the machine shop is fully equipped with 
lathes of every description, steam hammers, derricks, 


ASKS LUMBER CONTRIBUTIONS FOR BELGIANS 


To Construct Temporary Houses for Refugees in Hol- 
land—Future Trade Opening Pointed Out 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 20.—A movement is now on the 
way, whereby it is expected the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association and the Seattle Chamber of Commree, shar- 
ing equally in the expense, will contribute a quarter of 
a million feet of Douglas fir lumber for the Belgian 
refugees in Holland, to be used in making portable houses 
to take care of them, the same houses to be eventually 
moved into Belgium at the close of the war to serve as 
homes for the people until permanent homes can be ac- 
quired. The matter was brought to the attention of 
Seattle business men and lunbermen by Prof. Albert G. 
Van Hecke, a delegate of the Belgium Government, who 
spoke before members of the Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce at a luncheon Tuesday of this week. He told of 
the work being done for 300,000 exiles, in Holland, and 
showed the shops in which these men are working, making 
useful articles of all kinds. He said if the lumbermen 
of Washington would contribute lumber it would be a 
splendid advertisement of what could be done with Doug- 
las fir and at the close of the war would help to bring 
lumber orders to this country, providing the lumber 
proves satisfactory, as it is expected to do. He said he 
would arrange to take care of the freight if the lumber 
would be contributed, and so it will probably go forward 
on one of the Netherlands liners. 

Professor Van Hecke said that Belgium, before the war, 
with an area of only one-sixth that of Washington, had 
a population of 7,500,000 and was a country of thrift 
and prosperity. Fifty thousand to 60,000 homes have 
been completely destroyed in Belgium, since the war 
started. Said Professor Van Hecke: 

After the war Washington will play an important part 
in the Belgium lumber market, but you must not be too 
slow. Norway and Sweden will be competitors. It will 
be two or three years before Russia can again enter the 
market, and in the meantime you will have an opportunity 
to find out how to place your lumber to advantage in 
Belgium. And if in the meantime you send over some 
lumber to use to construct temporary houses, we will 
have an opportunity to find out what defectsit has, as well 

as its good qualities. 








Manufacturers’ Association. This will be 
by means of a series of lectures to be given 
weekly by Seeretary O. T. Swan and Tim- 
ber Engineer R. B. Simmons, before men 
who are in Oshkosh in the wood manufae- 
turing industry. The cost will be $5. The 
extension division furnishes a textbook 
and ten or a dozen lectures, 

It is planned to extend these lectures also 
among the woodworking employees of Fond 
du Lae aud Neenah and possibly to other 
points in the Fox River Valley. Lectures 
will also be given by A. H. Koehler of the 
Forest Produets Laboratory at Madison, 
Wis. The first lecture will be given by Mr. 
Swan Jan. 29, on ‘¢The Lumber Industry 
and Commercial Woods.’’ This will lay 
the basis for the entire course, covering the 
technical field in a general way. The strue- 
ture and identification of woods will be 
gone into in complete detail. Another 
phase of the codperation between the asso- 
ciation and the extension bureau is indi- 
cated in the plans of the Hemlock Promo- 
tion Bureau, which has perfected an ar- 
rangement whereby a practical dairy farm- 
er will attend university extension meet- 
ings, farmers’ institutes, and dairymen’s  conven- 
tions in Wisconsin and Michigan in the next two months, 
in order to address these meetings on the use and value 
of home-grown woods, and to present for inspection a 
small traveling exhibit demonstrating the hemlock creo- 
soted silo, birch finish, and maple flooring, and the service 
Which the association gives farmers in the way of build- 
ing plans and special information. 


PHILADELPHIANS ACQUIRE VIRGIN TIMBER TRACT 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Jan, 22.—It has just become known 
here that Schofield Bros., the well known and popular 
hardwood manufacturers and wholesalers with offices 
in the Pennsylvania Building here, have just completed a 
deal that ends several deeades of rigid timber holding by 
a family that knew the future value of timberlands as 
far back as seventy years ago. W. R. King, a resident 
of Somerset County, near Connellsville, when a young 
man, acquired some woodland property and resolved to 
hold it for the natural increase in value as lumber be- 
came more scaree. With the years and accumulated 
wealth, the idea grew on him, and he gradually bought 
up adjoining pieces, until the famous ‘‘ King Traet’?’ of 
4,000 acres was the envy of many a lumber manufacturer 
who was operating in that part of the State. Every pos- 
sible inducement and all kinds of offers were made, but 
all were refused until now. Mr. King’s advanced age, and 
the inheritance tax are supposed to have been the greatest 
factors in inducing him to let go. The tract is all splen- 
did timber that has never been disturbed, and has had 
no forest fires, they having been stopped in their in- 
cipiency by a voluntary fire department composed of the 
hunters and fishermen who have been allowed to follow 
their favorite sport in this tract. The lumber will be 
mostly red oak, white oak and chestnut, with some maple, 
poplar, ash, basswood and cherry. The tract is partly in 
Somerset and partly in Fayette County. Schofield Bros. 
will set to work immediately and build a railroad and 
mill, where they will manufacture lumber, and they will 
also get out a great many railroad ties, switch timbers, 
mine timbers ete. This is probably the largest remaining 
tract of virgin hardwood in the State, and will add mate- 
rially to the supply of this concern, whose lumber is so 
well liked that they seldom have enough to go around 
among their customers. 








TWO WOODEN VESSELS UNDER CONSTRUCTION IN 





cranes and everything that one can imagine as being 
useful in shipbuilding. The company has ways for 
building and launching eight large vessels at one time, 
and expects to run the plant at practically full capacity 
for a number of years. At present it has contracts 
on hand ealling for the construction of a number of 
vessels for use in both coastwise and ocean trade, and 
negotiations are being conducted that will probably 
lead to the construction of several large craft for 
northern interests, as well as some from Mexican and 
South American concerns. While the vessels being 
built at Slidell are practically all of wood, they are 
stronger in construction than steel vessels, and have the 
added advantage of each having two steel watertight com- 
partments, these adding greatly to the safety of the 
craft. All of the ships of the Baltie fleets will leave 
this place fully equipped, manned and ready for sea, 
and will probably carry cargoes from the Gulf Coast 
to European destinations. 


UTAH CORPORATION BUYS LARGE TIMBER TRACT 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 25.—The Oregon Lumber Co., the 
well known Utah corporation with headquarters at Ogden 
and offices at Chicago, Minneapolis and this city, and 
mills at Baker City, Dee and Inglis, Ore., of which D. C. 
Eeeles is president, has bought about 3,000,000,000 feet 
of timber from John E. DuBois, a prominent lumber man- 
ufacturer of DuBois, Pa. The timber is located in the 
Nehalem Valley, Ore., and it is stated the consideration 
was approximately $4,000,000. The Oregon Lumber Co. 
expects to expend about $1,500,000 in improvements, con- 
sisting of logging railroads, sawmills and docks. 


STANDARD RULE FOR SHINGLES ESTABLISHED 


San Francisco, Cau., Jan. 20.—A ruling establishing 
the standard width for cedar and redwood shingles and 
the amount to a bundle has been given out by Charles 
E. Johnson, State superintendent of weights and meas- 
ures. A standard bundle of cedar shingles when laid 
four inches to the weather shall cover a minimum surface 
of 25 square feet. A standard bundle of redwood shingles 
when laid 4 inches to the weather shall cover a minimum 
surface of 20 square feet. 








THE SLIDELL SHIP YARDS 


(OPERATE PLANT BY ELECTRICITY 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 20.—The plant of 
the Canal Lumber Co. at Ballard, a suburb 
of Seattle, is now operated entirely by elec- 
tricity, with the exception of the carriage 
and the dry kilns. The change was made 
necessary by the turning of water into the 
Government canal connecting Puget Sound 
with Lakes Union and Washingten. The 
plant being located alongside of the canal, 
the raising of the water would have flooded 
to a depth of several feet the underfloor of 
the mill. It was, however, raised and in- 
stead of rebuilding the plant, electrie pow- 
er is now used. 

The Canal Lumber Co. eut 38,000,000 feet 
last year and is operating on the same basis 
for this year. A large factor in its business 
is local trade, which is exceedingly good. 
Its cargo shipments are made by barging 
to Sound points and lightering to vessels 
out in the Sound. With ocean vessels soon 
going thru the canal into the lakes, with 
some dredging, it will be possible to load 
direct for coastwise or export at the mill. 
H. A. Boleom, of the company, reports ex- 
ceedingly good business and is hopeful of its continu- 
ing thru the year. The old plant of the Boleom 
Mills (Ine.) on Salmon Bay, at Ballard, was dis 
mantled: before the locks in the canal were put into use 
at the mouth of the bay, thus raising the water all along 
the Ballard waterfront. The Boleoms now concentrate 
their efforts in the Canal Lumber Co., which they have 
operated for years in connection with the other plant. 
W. M. Boleom is making a short trip to San Diego, Cal., 
for his health. 


SHIPPING ACTIVE ON PUGET SOUND 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 20.—The schooner A. F. Coats, 
which recently left Mukilteo, Wash., for San Pedro, Cal., 
is the first sailing vessel to go to southern California 
since the war began, which resulted in ocean rates advane- 
ing and sailing vessels all being put into the export busi- 
ness, where the rates were higher. The A. F. Coats has 
been running in the Puget Sound-Hawaii trade and will 
return to that route on its next trip, having been chartered 
to load lumber on Puget Sound for Hilo at $17.50 a thou- 
sand. The rate from Puget Sound to southern California 
is $7. Last June the Salwador, a sailing vessel, carried a 
eargo of lumber from Puget Sound to San Francisco. 
With these two exceptions there have been no sailing ves- 
sels in the coastwise lumber trade since the beginning of 
the war. 

Representatives of Masuda & Co., Yokohama, Japan, 
arriving in Seattle this’ week, say they are negotiating 
for two auxiliary-powered wooden hull schooners now 
under construction on Puget Sound, and expect to pur- 
chase them when completed and operate them in the Jap- 
anese trade. Japan is building steel steamships, but does 
not have the timber necessary for wooden ship construe- 
tion, and should there be further buying of wooden ships 
on the north Pacific coast by Japanese interests, it will 
mean still more work for north Pacifie coast shipyards 
that are now being rushed to the utmost to take care of 
the demand for wooden ships that has come since the 
European war, particularly from Norwegian interests that 
have been buying quite freely on the Pacific coast. Doug- 
las fir is exceptionally well suited for wooden ship econ- 
struction and ships built‘here are always able to start out 
with a cargo of lumber. 
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A Uniform Cost System for Hardwood Lumber’ 





In submitting a report on a uniform cost system, or ac- 
counting system, for use in the production of hardwood lum- 
ber, we realize there are a number of objections in the minds 
of some operators (and some may be members of this asso- 
ciation) who have installed costs systems. The feeling no 
doubt exists among some that the business is unique and 
that no system can be devised that would give them the true 
costs. It is true, no doubt, that some lines of manufacture 
lend themselves more readily to the installation of a cost 
system than others, but we believe it is also true that no line 
of manufacture is so complicated that a system can not be 
devised which will give reasonably accurate results. In his 
book on “How to Find Factory Costs,” Mr. C. Bertrand 
Thompson makes the following statement: “A cost system 
is the most valuable bit of insurance the concern can have, 
for it is an insurance against expensive mistakes and, when 
properly installed and operated, the expense of this insurance 
is really worth more in proportion to its benefit than that of 
any other kind.” And again: “The most evident reason for 
an accurate cost system is the necessity of covering more than 
the cost of the product in the sale price.” 

There are those in the lumber business who advocate a 
daily cost statement showing whether or not the day’s opera- 
tion has been profitable; and, on the other hand, there are 
those who advocate the keeping of costs in such a manner 
as to have a continuous statistical record of the cost and 
selling values of lumber from month to month and year to 
year. It is the last mentioned method which we advocate 
and which will be made the basis of our report. We believe 
it is possible to adopt and maintain a universal or uniform 
system of cost accounting in this business. When an asso- 
ciation such as ours has established a system whereby sta- 
tistics of such vast importance and profit for its membership, 
as has been the case thus far, have been furnished its mem- 
bers, it has gone a long way toward standardization. The 
question of the standardization of a cost system such as some 
associations have done, it would seem, would be a proper 
question for discussion and thought. Where a business is 
non-competitive the need of a cost system is not so much 
realized ; but in a competitive business, such as ours, it is not 
sufficient for one manufacturer alone to know his cost—it 
is to each member’s advantage to know that his competitors 
are able accurately to figure their costs. As stated by 
Roger Babson, “a man who does not know his costs muddies 
the water for those who do; because, while he will finally go 
bankrupt and thus be eliminated, still his competition is 
disastrous while it lasts, and even if he is eliminated some 
other person is likely to take his place.” 

The cost of installing and maintaining a cost system should 
be considered just as much an investment on which a 
fair return is to be expected as is the case where improved 
machinery is installed to take the place of old, worn out, 
or out of date machinery. It is necessary for the business 
man’s success that he know on what articles he is making a 
profit and on what he is incurring a loss. Competitive con- 
ditions are seriously disturbed where losses on one or more 
articles are recovered by profits on others. A manufacturer 
should know the cost of every article manufactured and, in 
the case of lumber, this would mean the different kinds of 
wood manufactured, And he should also see that every ar- 
ticle manufactured bears the proper share of the general 
overhead expense. 

The Federal Trade Commission is keenly alive to the value 
of accurate cost information and is urging manufacturers to 
determine their costs accurately in the interest of better 
trade conditions. It believes that anything that is of benefit 
to an industry is of benefit to the public, and the commission 
has publicly stated that it is of the opinion the nearer cost 
systems average uniformly the more valuable will be the 
results. 


Little Uniformity of Opinion Among Lumbermen 


Systems and cost statements innumerable, showing every 
conceivable phase of the cost of manufacturing lumber and 
how these costs should be arrived at, have been presented 
for discussion in the past, but there is still little uniformity 
of opinion among lumbermen or lumber accountants with 
regard to certain essential features of the business ; and it is 
somewhat of a job to devise a single system that will ade- 
quately take care of the costs in every mill, as we must bear 
in mind that the requirements of different mills vary, and also 
that each lumberman has his own, generally very definite, 
ideas on the subject. 

A cost system is useful even tho it is incomplete, but its 
efficiency depends very largely upon the schedule of accounts 
behind it. 

The cost of producing lumber, like every other article 
manufactured, is divided into three elements, namely: Ma- 
terial, labor and expense. We shall not go into the discus- 
sion in this report of direct and indirect material and direct 
and indirect labor, but these details can be worked out in 
the installation of a cost system which, we hope, will grow 
out of discussion and information obtained of which this 
report should be the basis. We recommend the installation 
of a cost system departmentized as follows: Stumpage; 
logging; manufacturing; yarding; sales; shipping, and 
overhead, 

If the charge of these different accounts has been properly 
made, the final results should be fairly accurate. 

Stumpage 

Stumpage should be figured at market value. In determin- 
ing the market value we must consider the quality of the tim- 
ber, its accessibility and distance from market, and what it 
would cost to replace the stumpage under similar conditions at 
the then particular time. We do not feel that it is fair to con- 
sider stumpage at its original cost value alone. 


Logging 

We recommend a system that will enable you readily to as- 
certain the cost of the logs of each particular kind of wood 
delivered to the mill. This should be reflected in the cost 
statement whether the timber is owned outright by the op- 
erator or whether it is purchased from outsiders. We think 
that the logging expenses can very profitably be divided as 
follows: Timber cutting; feed; hauling; skidding; loading; 
spur and main line haul; spur track construction, repairs and 
maintenance; locomotive, skidder and rolling stock opera- 
tion, repairs and maintenance; supplies of all kinds; depre- 
ciation ; overhead. 

The details of an operation of this kind can be left to the 
individual operator, bearing in mind that the idea is to 
determine the total cost of each different kind of logs de- 
livered to the mill. As to whether the skidder or tram road 


*Report delivered before annual meeting of Gum Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association at Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 
20, 1917. 





[By T. L. Hoskins, of Morehouse, Mo.] 


should be considered as a separate department might be 
left to the operator. 

The cost of the construction of new spurs, or tram roads, 
should be kept separate, and the life of the tram should be 
estimated according to the timber adjacent thereto, and a 
depreciation charged yearly so that when the timber has 
been removed the cost of the tram will have been entirely 
eliminated, with the exception of the steel rail. And, we 
also recommend that a depreciation charge on the steel rails 
should be made so that at the end of plant operation the 
rails will have been charged off. 

The above general factors of the log cost can be further 
subdivided, if desired. For example, the operation of the 
tram road could be further subdivided to show the cost of: 
Labor; fuel; oils and lubricants; tools and other supplies ; 
repairs and maintenance of locomotives; repairs and main- 
tenance of cars. At the end of each year an inventory should 
be taken of the logs on hand put out by the logging depart- 
ment, and a profit and loss statement prepared showing the 
operations of the logging department for the year. 


Manufacturing 

After the logs have been delivered to the mill by the log- 
ging department, we would suggest that the logs be scaled 
as they go into the mill and a record kept of the scale and 
tabulated and entered into a permanent record each day in 
the office. The logging department would be credited with the 
logs on the basis of this scale at the market price and a 
profit or loss shown thereon. By using the same scale the 
production of lumber can be closely estimated by means of 
the overrun or shortage, depending on the kind and size of 
logs manufactured. We would have to base the estimate 
for shortage or overrun on the past experience of the opera- 
tion. We believe this would be sufficient for all practical 
purposes and would eliminate the necessity of measuring the 
lumber at the slip in order to determine the daily output. 
The manufacturing expenses based on the production of lum- 
ber should be divided substantially as follows: Labor; 
saws; repairs to mill machinery; repairs to buildings; re- 
pairs to boilers and engines; powerhouse expense; slip; oils 
and waste; depreciation ; overhead. 

We believe it is advisable to keep a separate account for 
powerhouse operation because, in many instances, power is 
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delivered to other departments, which departments should be 
charged with the power on the basis of the amount used; 
and again, there are those, no doubt, who furnish water and 
light to the municipalities in which their plant is located 
and it would be manifestly improper to charge this expense to 
the cost of the lumber produced. We believe the expenses of 
the filing room, including the wages of the filers and helpers 
and the cost of new saws, should be kept separate and a 
reserve account created, which would be credited with a fixed 
amount per thousand feet on the lumber produced and the 
amount charged into the cost. This would prevent charging 
on to any particular month’s cost an excessive amount for 
filing or new saw expenses, and proper adjustment could be 
made at the end of the fiscal year. 


Kilns 


Next would come the kiln expenses, which we would divide 
on the basis of the total amount of lumber produced at the 
plant, as follows: Labor; repairs and maintenance ; oils and 
waste; depreciation ; overhead. 

The expense of delivering the green lumber from the mill 
to the kiln should be charged to the kiln and, also, all ex- 
penses entering into the lumber coming out of the kiln. The 
expense of loading the lumber should be charged to the ship- 
ping department. But, in case the lumber is removed from 
the kiln and piles, all such expense should be charged to 
yarding. 

Yarding 

Next would come the yard expense, which we would divide 
as follows: ‘Trucks and stacking; repairs and maintenance 
of trams and roadways; repairs and maintenance of founda- 
tions; repairs and maintenance of lumber buggies; stacking 
strips; depreciation ; overhead. 

There would not be charged under this head any part of 
the expense of shipping, except the repairs and maintenance 
of trams and roadways, which should be distributed equally 
between this account and the shipping account. 

Shipping 

Next would come the shipping expense based on the num- 
ber of feet actually shipped, and which we would divide as 
follows: Inspection and loading; repiling and regrading ; 
repairs and maintenance of trams and roadways ; superintend- 
ence; depreciation ; overhead. 

Sales 

The expense of the sales department, we think, should be 
based on the amount of lumber produced, rather than on the 
amount of the sales or shipments. From an accounting stand- 
point it is advisable to create a reserve account, and a fixed 





amount per thousand feet, as demonstrated by past experience, 
should be credited on this account and the cost account 
charged with the amount. This would keep the charge to 
costs uniform, as the department must be maintained and 
the lumber eventually sold, and it is only fair that the ex- 
penses be charged to the cost of production sufficient to cover 
this ultimate expense. The subdivision of accounts for this 
department, we think, should be as follows: Salaries; office 
supplies; association dues and assessments; postage; tele- 
graph and telephone; traveling; advertising; sundries. 


General Overhead 


This brings us down to general or overhead expenses, which 
should be based on the amount of lumber produced and which, 
we think, should be divided as follows: Salaries of officers, 
superintendents and office; postage; office supplies; office 
expenses ; telegraph and telephone; legal expenses; sundries. 

The plant overhead, such as fire, boiler and liability in- 
surance, and taxes, should be charged directly to the par- 
ticular department, but insurance on office or administra- 
tive buildings must be charged to general overhead. 

In other words, expenses of every kind connected with the 
business, none of which can be directly located as belonging 
to a proper department, should be charged to general over- 
head. These expenses, while general, are a part of the cost 
of manufacturing lumber, so they can not reach the depart- 
ment direct; hence, a method must be devised for them to 
reach the cost sheet in an indirect manner, but the method, 
at the same time, should be so planned that each department 
will receive its fair proportion of the total. This distribution 
we recommend be done on the basis of the productive labor 
charged to each department. This constitutes all of the 
elements of cost, excepting the item of interest. 

The question of interest on investment to be charged in the 
costs is one on which accountants differ. The Federal Trade 
Commission has issued a pamphlet the title of which is 
“Fundamentals of a Cost System for Manufacturers,” and on 
page 14 the following statement with reference to interest 
appears: “Cost accountants and industrial engineers, for 
comparative and statistical purposes, almost unanimously 
advocate including interest in cost, and so far as interest is 
included in cost for comparative or statistical purposes it 
serves a useful purpose.” While the commission has taken 
no definite stand with respect to the theory of interest “it 
realizes that for comparative or statistical purposes inclu- 
sion of interest is advisable.” We would, therefore, recom- 
mend that interest on the capital invested, say at 6 percent, 
be taken into account and considered as a part of the cost of 
manufacture: but, in preparing profit and loss statements, 
the interest so charged should be returned to income under 
the specific caption “Interest on Investments.” 


Depreciation 


Inasmuch as depreciation is an impairment of the value of 
an asset, by reason of wear and tear, we recommend that 
depreciation be charged direct in every case. In other words, 
in the log cost, depreciation on log wagons and teams used 
in hauling should be charged to hauling. Depreciation of 
loaders and skidders should be charged to loading and skid- 
ding. Depreciation on rail should be charged to log spurs. 
Depreciation on locomotives and cars should be charged. to 
train road operation, etc. Depreciation on sawmill should be 
charged to manufacturing ; on machine shop, to, machine shop 
department ; on planing mill, to planing mill department ; and, 
on kilns and yards, to the respective departments. The de- 
preciation on sawmill operations should be figured on the in- 
vestment in each department, the charge depending entirely 
upon the value of the plant and the amount of timber behind 
it. It must be large enough, however, to take care of the plant 
investment by the time the operation is finished. In no case 
should depreciation on plant or plant facilities be charged 
in the general overhead. 

Planing Mill 


: This brings us down to the planing mill, if a planing mill 
is owned and operated. Where stock is taken to the planing 
mill and no further work than surfacing and resawing is 
done, a sufficient bandling in the accounting department 
would be to charge the “Lumber Shipments” account with an 
established figure per thousand feet for so working and 
crediting a corresponding account in the planing mill de- 
partment; that is, an account which might be termed ‘“Sur- 
facing and Resawing.” We think this method is advisable, 
because it would then be unnecessary for the planing mill 
to stand any differences in the grade of lumber because of 
this operation and because sufficient margin of profit is not 
added to the price to justify the planing mill as a separate 
department to stand any deductions for off-grade. If the 
lumber is furnished to the planing mill for the purpose of 
producing or finishing into a different product, such as ceil- 


‘ing, siding etc., the planing mill should be charged direct 


with the material, at its market value in the rough, and 
the particular kind of lumber used should be credited in the 
Same manner, as if a shipment in the rough had actually 
been made. When the product is actually shipped, the 
“Planing Mill Product Account” would then be credited 
with the amount of the shipment. The subdivision of costs 
at the planing mill would be divided as follows, which are 
practically the same as the sawmill: Labor; building re- 
pairs; machinery repairs; saws, bits and knives; belts and 
belting; oils and waste; depreciation; insurance; sundries. 

It should also be charged with a proportion of the “Gen- 
eral Overhead and Office Expenses” as well as a proportion 
of the “Sales Department” expenses. 

There are instances, in the manufacture of lumber at the 
planing mill, where it is not feasible to keep costs for sta- 
tistical purposes by treating the output as a whole. A 
special cost report on such stock should be made on a blank 
provided for that purpose and turned into the office where 
i record is made of the cost and proceeds of all special 
orders. , 

In order that the material to be used at the planing mill 
and reworked into planing mill products can be easily ar- 
rived at a form of requisition to be given by the planing 
mill foreman, or superintendent, should be made in dupli- 
cate on the superintendent of shipping, the original of 
which is turned into the office with the tally of the lumber 
furnished and the duplicate retained by the planing mill 
foreman for his information or for the information of 
the office, should the original be lost. 


Machine Shop 

The machine shop, if owned and operated, should also 
be carried as a separate institution and it should be charged 
with the labor, machinery, repairs, insurance on the plant, 
oils and waste etc., the same as any other part of the 
plant. Included in this department should be the black- 
smiths, the machinists and millwrights. A daily report 
should be made by the millwright and master mechanic of 
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the time put in at the different parts of the general plant, 
including the railroad, and a charge made to these divisions 
sufficient to cover the machine shop expenses and the ma- 
chine shop account credited with the amount. These reports 
should be consecutively numbered and kept filed until the 
end of the month and the whole amount included in one 
entry. 

It is our theory and recommendation that the cost sys- 
tem should not be kept separately from the general books. 
By keeping a voucher system and a voucher record these 
different subdivisions can be easily and accurately kept 
as a part of the general accounting system; and, before 
trial balances etc. can be made from the cost or general 
ledger, these accounts must be up in shape. In this manner 
you do not have to depend upon clerks to keep an indi- 
vidual cost record and the only chance for anything to be 
overlooked is the fact that it has not been entered on 
the books. 

In conformity with the above recommendations we sub- 
mit as a part of this report statement forms to be used 
in compiling log cost, lumber cost and overhead expense 
which, if adopted by the association, will require in con- 
nection therewith a schedule of accounts. By that we mean 
a brief description of how the entries of each item of cost 
are to be made. We also submit a statement form for 
arriving at the cost of each kind of lumber manufactured, 
and recommend the keeping of costs separately on each 
different kind of wood. 

If several different kinds of wood are manufactured at the 
same plant it, of course, must be known that the manufacture 
of oak and the cost of oak lumber will exceed the cost of 
gum lumber, or cypress etc. The question of determining 
the actual manufacturing cost is one to be considered. As 
accurate a method as we think of is to time the production 
and the different kinds of lumber thru the mill for a given 
period and then take the cost per hour of the plant, and 
by this method determine the percentage of cost of each 
different kind of wood manufactured during a certain period 
of operation and use this information for obtaining separate 
costs. 

Unless this method is followed we do not feel that we 
are prepared to submit at this time a scheme of accounts 
that will enable you to figure the actual cost of manu- 
facturing each kind of lumber; and we would then propose, 
for the present, the taking of the average cost of producing 
all lumber and adding the stumpage value of each kind to 
this average price. 

We have given this matter considerable thought and 
have arrived at no other conclusion that we can recom- 
mend to you at this time. We recommend this separation 
of the cost of each wood to be made both in the manu- 
facturing department and in the sales department, so the 
profit or loss can be determined on each kind of wood manu- 
factured. We do not think that it would be wise at this 
time to attempt to ascertain the cost of each different grade 
or thickness of lumber. It might be argued that this can 
be accomplished and that it will cost less to manufacture 
low grade stuff than it will cost to manufacture high grade 
stuff. If you are sawing for grades, we believe, it will cost 
as much to saw up a low grade log as it will a high grade 
log, because the sawyer must be watching the low grade 
log in order to get just as high grade of lumber as possi- 
ble, just as closely as he watches the high grade log. 

Our recommendation, therefore, for the present in this 
respect is that we consider the cost of production of each 
different kind of wood and ascertain the correct selling 
price when it is shipped, so that the cost and selling values 
should be based on the product as a whole and not as to 
grades. 

It might also be argued that it will cost less per thousand 
feet board measure to produce thick lumber than thin lum- 
ber. We are willing to agree to this theory. But we think 
it is unpractical at this time to carry the costs in the 
lumber industry to such an extent that the cost of the 
different grades and thicknesses of the lumber can be ob- 
tained accurately. We prefer to feel our, way. and over- 
come the difficulties as they arise. It is a different operation 
io where a particular product is turned out by a particular 
machine; and in our opinion the only thing feasible to begin 
with is to determine the output of your mill as a whole, bas- 
ing it on board measure, whether thicker than one inch or 
thinner than one inch. 

Another Item of Cost 

Another item of cost that should be carefully looked 
after is the lumber manufactured by the concern itself and 
used in the maintenance of its plant or in new construction. 
No lumber should be used without a charge being made for 
it. In this manner only can we determine what the logs are 
vroducing on the cost of the lumber produced. The lumber 
furnished to different divisions of the plant and furnished 
to the planing mill should be charged at the regular market 
price of the lumber f. 0. b. cars. There is no reason why 
the concern itself shdéuld pay less for its supplies than it 
can sell them for to some one else. 

We have not gone into detail in the matter of costs so 
that it is impracticable for anyone to keep them. A much 
more detailed system can be worked out, but we have en- 
deavored to show a system that is workable and at the same 
time, we believe, will give satisfactory results for the pur- 
poses of comparison. 

We submit this report and recommend its adoption, know- 
ing our shortcomings, and trust that it may lead to a liberal 
discussion. We strongly urge upon the association, how- 
ever, whether or not our report is adopted, the necessity of 
having a recognized uniform system of accounting and recog- 
nized standard of cost of production. This can only be ob- 
tained thru the association and organized effort. If you 
adopt this, or any other plan, it should receive the same 
support the report of past prices and statistics on production, 
shipments and stocks has received. By that we mean the 
members of this association should adopt a uniform system 
of accounting and costs and should file with the secretary 
accurate information as to. costs which he would work up 
in bulletin form on some comparative basis and distribute 
to the members of the association who have adopted such a 
system of accounting. 

If our efforts and recommendations are worth anything 
to the lumber fraternity we shall be glad. If, perchance, 
our suggestions should meet with the hearty approval! of the 
membership of this association we shall feel amply repaid 
for the effort we have put forth. 


Accompanying Forms 

The report of the committee was accompanied by some 
blank forms, which, however, were not supplied in a form that 
admitted of reproduction by engraving process. The follow- 
ing schedule will, however, show the line arrangement. The 
columnar arrangement included first a column for the quan- 
tity in board feet; and then successive pairs of columns for 
amount and cost (per thousand feet), for productive labor, 
non-productive labor and total labor; for material (supplies), 
for overhead, and a final pair of columns for total cost. In 
the following schedule lines in italic are group headings with 
ot quantities or amounts extended against them in the figure 


columns ; 

. Cost of Logs Cut and Banked 
Timber Cutting, Company Labor 
1A Cutting 





1B En fpeseing, 
Total Timber Cutting 
Company Log Camp 
2A Construction 
2B Moving and Reconstruction 
2C Repairs and Maintenance 
2D Operation—Boarding House 
2E_ Rentals 
Total Log Camp 
Hauling by Company Teams 
3A Hauling to Log Spurs 
3B Hauling to Main Line 
8C Hauling to Mill 
3D _ Repairs and Maintenance 
3E Feed and Stable 
3F Depreciation 
Total Hauling by Company Teams 
Hauling by Contract Teams 
4A Hauling to Log Spurs 
4B Hauling to Main Line 
4C Hauling to Mill 
Total Hauling by Contract Teams 
Logs Bought 
5A Delivered to Log Spurs 
5B Delivered to Main Line 
5C_ Delivered to Mill 
Total Logs Bought 
Total Cost of Logs Cut and Banked 


Cost of Logs Loaded and Hauled to Mill 
Loading and Skidding 
6 Operation 


ue 
6C Oils and Lubricants 
6D Tools and Other Supplies 
6E Repairs and Maintenance 
6F Loading Cars by Company Teams 
6G _ Loading Cars by Contract Teams 
6H Depreciation 
Total Loading and Skidding 
Log Spurs 
7A Construction 
7B Tools and Other Supplies 
7C Repairs and Maintenance 
7D Rail Renewal 
7E_ Rail Depreciation 
Total Log Spurs 
Hauling on Log Spurs 
Operation 
B Fuel 
C Oils and Lubricants 
D Tools and Other Supplies 
3E Repairs and Maintenance, Locomotives 
F Repairs and Maintenance, Cars 
G Depreciation 
Total Hauling on Log Spurs 
Hauling on Main Line 
9A Hauling from Log Spur to Mill 
9B Hauling from Main Line to Mill 
Total Hauling on Main Line 
Total Cost Logs Hauled to Mill 


Lumber Cost 


Logs 
51 A Stumpage 
51B Logs 


Total tes Cost 

[The above division does not take the full columnar ex- 
pense distribution described in the introduction, being in- 
tended merely to add stumpage cost to the cost of logs hauled 
to mill as shown by the previous tables. It uses four col- 
umns, headed Feet, Price, Amount, Cost. The following 
divisions use the full columnar expense distribution. ] 
Manufacturing 
101A Sawing 
101 B Powerbouse Operation 


Slip Expense 
101D Repairs to Mill Machinery 
Repairs to Mill Tracks 
Repairs to Mill Equipment 
101G Maintenance of Mill Buildings 
101 H Fire Drills and Watch Service 
Saws and Filing Expense 
Sale of Miscellaneous Material 
101K Depreciation 

Total Cost of Manufacturing 


Tramming 

Stacking 

Construction—Pile Foundations 

151 D Construction—Roads and Tramways 


151E Maintenance—Pile Foundations 
151F Maintenance—Roads and Tramways 
151G Stacking—Sticks 

151 H Cover Boards 

1511 Lumber Buggies 

151J Stable Expense 

151 Depreciation 


K 
Total Yard Cost 

Total Cost in Pile 
Miscellaneous 
201 A_ Provision for Shipping Expense 
201B Provision for Selling Expense 
201C Idle Expense 
201D Deferred Charges 
201 BH Cost Adjustment 
201 F Administrative Expense 

Total Miscellaneous Cost 

Total Cost f. o. b. Mill 

A recapitulation is appended showing product in feet, cost 
per thousand, possible working hours, actual operating hours, 
hours idle, average product per hour, and number of em- 
ployees, figures under each head being extended for current 
month, last month, and for the season. 

A separate tabulation makes a distribution of costs by 
species of wood, with a separate column for each and for 
total, and with the following itemization by lines: 

Stumpage 
Price 
Amount 

Cut and Haul 

Total Log Cost 
Manufacturing 
Yarding 
Miscellaneous 

Total Cost f. o. b. Mill 


There is also a tabular distribution of overhead expense, 
with the following line items: 
Salaries 
Printing and Stationery 
Postage 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Legal Expense 
Traveling Expense 
Insurance, Fire 
Insurance, Boiler 
Insurance, Liability 
Insurance, Burglar 
Depreciation, Office 
Office Expense 

Total 


These line expenses are extended into the following colum- 
nar departmental distribution : 
Cost of Logs Banked 
Cost of Logs Hauled to Mill 
Manufacturing 
Yarding 
Miscellaneous Mill Expense 
Real Estate and Timber 
Commissary 
Schools and Churches 
Blank column (in reserve if needed) 
Totat 





The Necessity 








The antitrust laws of the United States are the expres- 
sion of the people’s suspicion and fear of business combi- 
nation. It is not that they object to reasonable returns on 
capital invested or a fair profit. Most of them realize that 
capital will not permanently invest in any line of business 
where fair treatment is denied. 

Demagogic politicians, sensational writers and socalled 
popular magazines have misled large bodies of the public on 
vital principles underlying permanent prosperity, to the seri- 
ous injury of the whole people. Prompt realization of mis- 
takes and correction is most urgent. There is a feverish 
prosperity, due to abnormal war conditions, in portions of 
our country, while other parts languish. 

Three departments of the Government are doing much 
to clarify the lumber business situation. They are the For- 
est Service, the Federal Trade Commission and the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. In their respective 
spheres they are ascertaining facts and stating conclusions 
with a clearness and authority which are of utmost value. 
The popular conception of the western lumbermen is that 
they obtained large timber areas at low cost and are clear- 
ing enormous profits therefrom. 

Exhaustive investigations show that in Washington and 
Oregon the average labor and material cost is $11 a thou- 
sand feet at the export mills and with a proper allowance 
for interest and stumpage a selling price of $14 means a 
profit of only $1. ‘The present price at the mill for export 
is $12, and that is $2 better than six months ago. No 
wonder that nearly one-third of the saw- and shingle mills 
of the Northwest have gone out of business in the last five 
years, 

Reasons for this state of affairs were given in detail at 
the Western Forestry & Conservation Congress in Portland, 
Ore., last October by Mr. Greeley, of the Forest Service. 
High taxes, interest, decreased consumption, fierce competi- 
tion and little codperation are largely to blame. At the 
same gathering J. H. Bloedel, president of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, called attention to the decrease in 
use from over 500 feet, board measure, per capita to 375 
feet, and from a maximum output of 44,000,000.000 feet a 
year ten years ago to 38,000,000,000 now. The scare over 
disappearing forests is past. ‘The Forest Service has revised 
its figures. 

In 1880 we were supposed to have 856,000,000,000 feet in 
the forests of the United States. In 1900 the figures were 
1,390,000,000,000. In 1905 we are told 1,970,000,000,000, 
and in 1912 it is announced that we have 3,000,000,000,000 
feet. With ample supply, a diminishing home market and a 
great milling capacity it is imperative that a market abroad 
be sought. About 8 percent of our lumber is shipped for- 
eign but handled largely thru brokers and with little direct 
contact or understanding between producer and consumer. 





*Address delivered before the National Foreign 
Trade Council, at Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 25. 


for Co-operation in the 
Lumber Export Trade’ 


[By J. J. Donovan, Bellingham, Wash.] 








The result has been a confusion in grades, demoralization in 
prices, lack of profit to the manufacturer and often dis- 
satisfaction by the user. 

In the Northwest two organizations seek to remedy this 
condition. The Redwood Export Co. of California, founded 
in 1912, organized as a selling agency, controls about 80 
percent of the export business in redwood. It receives 14% 
percent commission and has nv domestic business. The 
Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., organized for a 
similar purpose in 1913, deferred beginning operations until 
n few months ago because of the uncertainty about the 
antitrust laws. The best counsel obtainable holds that the 
organization is within the law. About 90 percent of the 
Douglas fir mills are stockholders and all their export sales 
are made thru this agency. The results here show an im- 
mediate stiffening and stabilizing of prices, which is having 
an excellent effect. The price at the mill today is $12, 
which is still $2 below a fair price. Cargoes were sold six 
months ago for $9 a thousand, which meant a heavy loss 
to the producer. Two and one-half percent is allowed for 
selling and this is the only income of the export company. 
It may pay dividends up to 7 percent per annum, but any 
surplus is to be devoted to extending foreign commerce in 
Pacific coast forest products. 

The vital facts are set forth in Article II of the Articles 
of Incorporation, which is: “To promote, manage and 
carry on a continuous, systematic and comprehensive plan 
for the development and increase of the foreign trade in 
and the use and consumption of Douglas fir and other Pacific 
coast forest products by the establishment and maintenance 
in foreign countries of selling agencies, the installation and 
maintenance of lumber exhibits, the distribution of circulars 
and other printed matter, advertising, lectures, demonstra- 
tions and other methods of familiarizing the dealers in and 
consumers of lumber and lumber products in foreign coun- 
tries with the advantages of the use of the Pacific coast 
lumber products. 

“To carry on a general lumber export business by the pur- 
chase and sale, either outright or on commission, of any and 
all kinds of sawn, hewn, rough, dressed and manufactured 
lumber, timber, lath, pickets, staves, moldings, shingles, sash, 
doors and any and all other kinds of manufactured lumber, 
and of timber of all kinds, shapes, sizes, lengths, variety 
and quality, and of the manufactured products thereof, and 
of the byproducts thereof, in any and all countries outside 
of the United States of America and dependencies now 
using or consuming any of such lumber, timber or by- 
products, or into which the same may be introduced by this 
corporation.” 

Others powers are given, of minor importance. Article III 
is: “The capital stock of this corporation shall be $200,000, 
divided into 2,000 shares of the par value of $100 each, 
The primary object and purpose of this corporation being 
to exploit and increase the foreign export business in Douglas 
fir and other Pacific coast forest products, it is provided that 
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no person other than one actually engaged in the manufac- 
ture of lumber on the Pacific coast shall be eligible to sub- 
scribe for or become, at any time, a stockholder in this cor- 
poration, and the bylaws of this corporation may provide 
that all of the stock herein, other than one share each to be 
held by the trustee of this corporation, may be held in trust 
by a trustee whose power to sell and dispose of such capital 
stock so held in trust shall be limited to sales thereof to 
legitimate manufacturers of lumber on the Pacific coast 
only, and such sales shall be further restricted so that no 
one manufacturer, individually or thru affiliated interests, 
shall ever become a majority owner, or be able to exercise 
a dominating control of the capital stock of this corpora- 
tion.” 

Seattle is the principal place of business, but important 
branches are maintained at Portland, Ore., and at San TIran- 
cisco, Cal. <A similar organization has recently been per- 
fected by our most formidable competitors in British Co- 
lumbia. 

The necessity for coiperation among exporters is made 
clear by this extract from the recent admirable report of 
the Federal Trade Commission on lumber export trade. 
“European lumber manufacturers can secure, to 9 consider- 
able degree, stability of prices for their products. The 
sawmill men of Norway, Sweden and Russia establish, once 
a year, a base price for their lumber. Preparations at that 
time have already been made for the output for the year. 
The newly cut stock is allowed to dry for the following 
year. The marketable stocks on hand, even to the quantity 
of each grade, are known and their size determines the 
amount of business to be done. The base price fixed upon is 
not deviated from during the entire year. ‘The purchaser, 
knowing that, is absolutely safe in placing in January his 
orders for June delivery, inasmuch as his competitors han- 
dling that product have to pay the same price. He can 
expect no such stability in prices in the American lumber 
which enters Europe in competition with the Baltic lumber. 
It has come to the markets from much greater distances and 
orders to the manufacturers must be placed at prices pre- 
vailing months in advance of the time of arrival of the 
lumber. An unavoidable delay on the part of the manu- 
facturer in getting a prompt charter, because of the diffi- 
culties encountered by American shippers dependent on for- 


eign carriers, has often resulted in shipments of later orders, 
taken at substantially lower prices, arriving at their desti- 
nation simultaneously with the earlier high priced orders. 
Furthermore, the practice of many American manufacturers 
of shipping cargoes on consignment to various European 
markets and being obliged to sell them in transit before their 
arrival leads to wide fluctuations in the price of American 
lumber at points of destination.” 

“A coéperative association of the largest manufacturers of 
spruce, hemlock and softwoods in Austria-Hungary, Rou- 
mania, Bosnia and neighboring States existed for a number 
of years prior to the war. This combination, known as the 
Accordat, had headquarters in Vienna. The quantity of 
lumber manufactured and sold thru it was about 4,000,- 
000,000 feet a year. The mills were located within reason- 
able distances of the Danube, which was used for trans- 
portation purposes by means of a line of twenty steamers 
owned directly by the combination, besides a number of other 
vessels owned by members individually. It did business in 
Mediterranean ports as well as in England, Germany and 
France, meeting competition where necessary and holding 
prices higher in noncompetitive markets. In delivering at 
Liverpool or Hamburg it had to meet competition from 
Sweden, Norway, Russia, Siberia, the United States and 
Canada.” This latter Danube company therefore handled 
prior to the war as much lumber as the entire foreign ex- 
port lumber business of the United States. 


At the Portland congress H. R. MacMillan, former trade 
commissioner of British Columbia, just home from a trip 
around the world, gave a score of illustrations of our 
ignorance and shortsightedness in foreign markets. Permit 
me to quote one statement: ‘The second thing is the ques- 
tion of getting more money for the timber we do export. 
With every importer I met the very first inquiry he made 
was as to the mental condition of the people who made and 
produced and sold this lumber. They can not understand 
it. In fact, they don’t believe yet that it is true. The 
first thing entirely is price. We sell lumber here at $8 to 
$10 base. The freight in normal times is $10 to Australia. 
The duty is from $2 to $7 a thousand feet. The landed 
cost c.i.f. and d. is in the neighborhood of $30. In normal 
times they retail that lumber thruout Australia for $56 a 


thousand. An extra, $2 or $4 to us would make absolutely 
no difference to the consumers in Australia; they would 
never hear about it. The only alterations they ever make 
in their price lists in Australia is $6 a thousand, 60 cents 
a hundred; so they probably would not bother with a little 
increase of $2 in the FAS price.” He wert on to s’ « the 
enormous difference between Coast price 4 long ciubers, 
produced nowhere else in the world, and cne prices to the 
Australian consumer. Correction of these conditions, where 
the middleman takes all the profit, is only possible by the 
combination of the exporters. 

Our Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. is, we believe, 
entirely legal. ‘There should be no doubt as to this and a 
similar organization should handle the lumber of the South. 
Congress should unequivocally give American exporters the 
same rights of combination which they must meet in their 
Canadian and European competitors. 

Our lumber exports for the year ended June 30, 1914, 
were valued at over $17,000,000. For the last year the 
value is less than half that amount. With our own mills 
crippled by lack of ships and cars and selling without profit, 
imports of lumber and shingles from Canada for the first 
nine months of 1916 had a value of $19,494,000 as against 
$14,704,000 two years ago. This means a decrease in our 
exports of 50 percent and an increase in the imports of 
33 percent. Is it any wonder that the weaker mills have 
gone to the wall? 

Intelligent, constructive legislation, covering all lines of 
business is urgent if we are to meet the highly centralized 
competition of Europe certain to follow the ending of the 
war. Europe today can give us lessons in efficiency of men, 
machinery, transportation and salesmanship. Unless we 
learn the lessons and act promptly our vaunted prosperity 
will end as quickly as it came and we shall look back to 
September, 1916, as the high water mark of foreign trade 
balance. 

It should be possible for American capital, labor and 
Congress to realize the situation and meet it. Harmonious, 
prompt coéperation is essential to prosperity. Delay means 
disaster. We must formulate a program; then follow it 
consistently. The world’s trade is going to the nations of 
broad vision. The list is short. Are we in it? 





The Bright Side of the Lumber Business 











At the annual meeting of the Southern Illinois Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association at Cairo, Il., Jan. 
18, President John Y. Stotlar, of Carbondale read a 
paper on ‘‘The Bright Side of the Lumber Business,’’ 
that was replete with the warmth and humor of a 
genuine worker in the trade, and the reprint of the 
salient portions of it will no doubt be found interest- 
ing, and certainly suggestive. He asks: 


Are you in the lumber business by chance? Are you there 
thru seeming necessity? Are you there thru fear to make 
the break to some other profession or business, or are you 
here today because you would not trade your calling for any 
under the shining sun? My father is a lumberman. I am 
proud of him. Most of my kinfolk are lumbermen. I am 
proud of them. I am a dyed-in-the-wool lumberman, glad of 
it, and I would not want to think of my boy being in any 
other line. : 

Now it is not the dollar mark toward the left, away from 
the cents column, that makes my heart so glad—that, of 
course, would help—but in taking stock of the other good 
points of this our well chosen profession, and by making care- 
ful comparison with other mercantile lines and professional 
callings, I’ve decided I would not step into the shoes of 
anyone not here or ineligible to this convention. We are not 
here because we are here—we are here because we would not 
be any place else. The restricted line of lumber alone_ is 
first the most stable of all articles of merchandise. The 
lumber you bought ten years ago is worth just as much, and 
much more, than it was ten years ago. In ten years it will 
be worth still more. 

There is no deterioration of the product from year to year 
as in groceries and other lines. This item which figures a 
large percent in most merchandising is a negligible loss in 
ours. Another important consideration derived from its 
stapleness is that it is necessary to carry only a small 
variety of stock. Very few grades of flooring, siding and 
finish are necessary to the average yard, most items being 
handled in only one grade; one grade of dimension, sheath- 
ing, shiplap, boards; two grades of flooring, shingles, doors ; 
two kinds of siding and finish only are necessary for han- 
dling by most of the lumbermen here today. ‘The shrewd 
dealer is able, with the aid of his contractor customers, to 
reduce this number to a minimum. You would notice in 
comparison with any inventory of another retail line that 
there would be a small percent in lumber items. Indeed, very 
few lines could offer fair comparison with lumber as regards 
stapleness. 

The comparatively slight cost of handling and sell- 
ing lumber was next considered in the address. The 
fact that one lumberman can prepare a load of build- 
ing material in an hour while the same effort would 
represent a hard day’s work and the use of a force of 
clerks in another line of business also was emphasized. 
Continuing his comparisons of the advantages of the 
lumber business with any other, Mr. Stotlar called at- 
tention to the fact that at least one lumberman amcng 
those who were present had sold goods at an expense 
of 8 percent on the bulk sales, after making deduc- 
tions that included loss of accounts. Another firm, 
he said, that today is doing a large business in a dif- 
ferent line makes a deduction of 5 per cent on bulk 
sales for an item negligible in the lumberman’s deduc- 
tions—the loss of accounts. 

If lumbermen had as much as 25 and 30 percent 
possible loss to overcome in the sale of goods, as have 
merchants in other lines, they would have good cause 
for discouragement. To sell $50,000 worth of lumber 
requires less help than a retail transaction in any 
other line. The lumber sales, Mr. Stotlar implied, bear 
in some respects the jobbing and wholesaling side of 
things. Lumber dealers, he said, buy in carload quan- 
tities just as do the wholesale groceries which in turn 
distribute wagonload lots among the storekeepers. He 
added: 

Two men. without delivery, three, with delivery, can make 
the sale of $50,000 worth of building material, keep the books 
and help in the unloading. If you are unfortunate in having 
to make delivery of your iumber, friend, do not be disconso- 
late about making that tardy delivery of material worth $5. 
Another factor which tends to lower costs in lumber han- 
dling is the inexpensive housing of it. The lumber shed is 
an inexpensive structure in comparison with buildings that 
house other merchandise of equally large amounts. The 
items of expensive shelving, show cases, show windows etc., 





are small costs in lumber selling. The minor costs of mark- 
ing, display, frequent handling and other small but never- 
theless added costs are not found in the selling of lumber. 
Many added expenses, such as lighting, heat, and similar 
expense items are negligible. 


Another item that represents less cost in the selling 
of lumber is the comparative unimportance of the 
location of the lumber yard. Mr. Stotlar said that 
the suecess or failure of the lumberman is not gov- 
erned by the location, altho it is best to have it near 
as possible to the center of business traffic. On the 
whole, the total of expense in conducting a lumber 
business is lower by far than the total of expense in 
any other field. He took up the matter of profits; said 
they should be good, and that lumbermen who are not 
sharing in good returns have themselves to blame, and 
not the lumber business itself. One point frequently 
overlooked is that lumber is measured. And lumber 
measurement is barely understood by the public. The 
building public, said he, expects high costs. Is it not 
your fault if you disappoint it? It is the general ex- 
perience of the housebuilder that owing to the in- 
sufficient figures first counted on, the total cost of the 
building ran much higher than was estimated. The 
fact that lumber is transported over great distances, 
tnat transportation rates are high, and that the popu- 
lar conception grows as to the general scarcity of 
lumber, all make it possible for the retail lumbermen 
to obtain the right sort of prices. Mr. Stotlar said: 


You have the opportunity at hand to get the price if you 
will make use of it. Don’t let your imagination become 
wooden in the popular connotation of this word; rather try 
this ‘“‘stunt’” some time. Take your customer, say, to your 
cypress bin, pull out a beautiful grained piece of cypress, 
take out your handkerchief, dust the wood carefully and 
tenderly, as if you were handling a choice and delicate piece 
of tapestry. Explain to him the difficulties of 
logging, varied handling in manufacture, modes of trans- 
portation, all for his ultimate use. Show him on the map 
the very small area the wood comes from; say that it is 
a wood only of this generation. ‘Tell him of its history and 
characteristics, its everlasting qualities, its beauty. Then 
tell him your price-—you’ll get it. There can he a_snow 
picture in a bale of shingles, ancient history in a redwood 
board and a patriotic lesson from a piece of fir. Oh, you 
say, there is no sentiment in business. You can so conduct 
your life that there is little fine sentiment in it. and life 
without sentiment in it is a mockery. It is sentiment in 
business also that keeps the bright side foremost and does 
away with the humdrum. Your yard is filled with pleasant 
odors of the forest as you go about your daily duties, enjoy 
them, * * _* 

There are fewer competitors in the lumber business than 
any other. Take for xample the sale of $100,000 worth of 
any given kind of nierch7ndise and note the number of com- 
petitors in those lines. our competitor has more business 
sense than most other competitors. (I think at times some 
of us doubt this, but it is usually so.) Some of the reasons 
are that the lumber business as conducted today requires, 
in comparison, large capital. ‘The accumulation of sufficient 
capital for venturing into this business is of itself evidence 
of the business foresight and ability of the entrant. The 
possession of education and training for conducting a lumber 
business usually insures high grade competition. Large accu- 
mulated capital makes your competitor discontented with 
small profits. There lies the opportunity where numbers are 
few, aims and interests so closely allied, and the recognition 
that each is on the same buying basis, of “fixing’’ competition. 
Competitors in other lines of trade are too numerous, irter- 
ests and ideals too varied, to agree on the selling prices. 
It is usually possible in our business to get rid of cut-throat 
competition. I will venture this assertion. It is partly or 
mostly your fault, if you don’t. 


The Mail Order Proposition 


Mr. Stotlar expressed his attitude toward the mail 
order proposition. He said that the wav the wholesale 
end is conducted today makes it very difficult for out- 
side buying, and the taking in and consolidating of 
the smaller mills, usually the most conspicuous offend- 
ers, is fast eliminating even ‘‘outside’’ purchasings. 
The mail order house, he said, is on the same basis 
we are; it must buy in carload lots, direct, and as 
there are no middlemen, there can be no purchasing of 


lumber on a cheaper scale than ours. Extra handling, 
assembling or additional freight mileage puts the 
mail order house’s total costs far up. Keep the mail 
order catalogs right in your office and let the trade 
know you are right up-to-date on their prices; show 
the trade that your prices are lower, and that you ean 
give far better service. One experience in your town 
with the ready-cut-house is enough, usually, to make 
further similar competition out of the question. Mr. 
Stotlar went on: 


How does lumber compare with other lines in ease and 
sureness of collections? Of course, the mechanics’ lien law 
is the lumberman’s salvation, 2 priceless heritage. The pub- 
lic view of it makes it perhaps more potent than it is, as now 
written. Do your part in maintaining that fear. Another 
fact not usually impressed is the adequacy of a secret lien, 
which makes your collection sure without giving offense. 
The lien law is 99 percent in your favor. It is yours to use 
and profit by and if you lose an account where it would have 
saved it for you, it is not a fault of the lumber business. 

Too little use of notes is made in most yards. AJ] accounts 
of any size over sixty days should be secured and be made 
to bear interest. You can educate your trade to this with 
the aid of your competitor and it will mean quite an item 
in your year’s profits. The lien law note should be used and 
explained to your customer when he signs it. We find that 
these notes are paid more promptly and more surely than the 
usual forms. By making a methodical, regular going-vver 
and hanging on to the few remaining accounts not collectible 
and by culling this class very carefully in the first place, the 
losses to our busines are very small. I venture to say that 
if the total volume of business done by those in this room 
was footed up and the loses due thru non-collection of 
accounts (even in many cases the timely and proper collec- 
tion effort was not made), I would say the percent would be 
a fraction of 1 percent, possibly as low as one-quarter of 
1 percent. Find this condition in another business! 


The lumberman’s opportunities thru the nature of 
his business to make profitable investments in real 
estate. were all brought out by Mr. Stotlar. Then he 
went into the matter of building and loan operations. 
His remarks on the subject, which is of paramount 
importance, are well worth the space given over to 
them: 


Building and Joan investments are proving good in south- 
ern I}inois towns and cities. The greater part of building 
operation in most of our towns is dependent upon the Build- 
ing and Loan Association. Besides being a good investment, 
requiring little personal attention, it is almost a necessity to 
our business and should have our earnest support, advice 
and boosting. Convert a surplus of lumber stock, inferior 
grades or odds and ends, together with accumulated car- 
penter accounts into a profitable house, turn the rent or 
profits from sale into building and loan stock and bring : 
good part back to yourself in loans made to builders thru 
the loan association—you will be boosting your lumber busi- 
ness and your profits all the way around. 


Mr. Stotlar’s concluding remarks should be _ pon- 
dered, concerning as they do the new element in the 
lumber trade and industry that is serving to make the 
lumberman’s successward strides longer than ever be- 
fore. Said he: 


The lumberman has as high a business standing in his 
community as any. His aggressive, upbuilding, community 
betterment spirit makes him a leader in any community and 
when a big undertaking is essayed you will find a lumberman 
on the board or in the leadership. His comparative wealth, 
his conservatism, yet contagious optimism, gains for him a 
high rank in business circles and the respect of all. There 
is no reason why his social standing should not be just as 
elevated, The ranks in our profession are being filled by 
cultured, well educated young men. The day of the rough- 
neck in our trade has passed. I can pick in this audience 
many men conversant with thé higher social values, men 
traveled, well and broadly read, with libraries that would 
compare favorably with those of scholars in professional 
lines. There are several men here I know are connoisseurs 
of art and many here “up” in music. Tho as lumbermen, 
our numbers are comparatively few, you could not go into 
any audience or gathering or society of high culture without 
finding a lumberman there. * * * 

Lumber is one of the very healthiest of occupations—there 
is something about lumber itself, the handling of it, the well 
arranged life in and out of doors; no subjection to too much 
exposure—no closé confinement, enough exercise in the cnen 
to make our bodies strong. our minds active and virile! The 
lumber business, indeed, has its bright side. - 
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LACK IS NOT OF OPPOR 


‘<The best men are not those who have waited for chances, but who have taken 
them—besieged the chance, conquered the chance and made the chance their servitor.’’ 
—Chapin. 


We have been trying for several years to promote development in 
our community; we have not done much ourselves, but we have 
jound many persons ready to do everything that lay in their power, 
when once “shown.” We have no cause to feel discouraged, nor 
cynical; but we have made a few observations that we think apply 
as well to other communities as to our own: we have discovered 
peculiar individual men, much like those existing in small numbers 
in every community, and we have wondered many times why there 
are such and what can be done to convert them, transform them, or 
at least to minimize their influence. 

For example, we have at least one man who is never so happy as 
when he finds that some community project has not worked out 
exactly as its promoters hoped it would work out. He is happier to 
discover a failure of codperation than to find a success; and yet he 
does not oppose community projects. We have a producers’ exchange 
that is said to be the best managed and most successful and prosper- 
ous in the State. Yet this man knows of a half-dozen producers who 
eave up their memberships in the exchange because they were dis- 
satisfied, and this fact is to him of more importance than the over- 
whelming fact that more than 95 percent of the members of the ex- 
change are enthusiastic in its praise. The exchange has made a few 
mistakes, which are well known and not denied by the management ; 
but this “kicker,” one would infer, to hear him talk about those mis- 
takes, thinks they are sufficient to condemn the project irretrievably. 

We have another man, also; and, sad be it to say so, his wife, who 
can not work with their neighbors. They are both good people, in- 
telligent, perhaps above the average of the community; but they can 
countenance nothing that does not originate with them. If they stayed 
out of all community projects, as they apparently are learning to do, 
the harm they do to the cause would be comparatively small. But 
they now do and perhaps always will do some injury because some 
of our good workers fail to see that energy spent in attempts to con- 
ciliate them is energy worse than wasted. 

If experience in community building teaches any one thing be- 
yond all possibility of doubt it is that straightforwardness is always 
best in dealing with such persons. There should be and there need 
be no truckling to the so called able man because he is a “sulker.” 
One person of average ability possessed of an unselfish spirit is worth 
a dozen of ten times his ability who must always be coddled in order 
to keep them in good humor. There is nothing mysterious nor dif- 
fieult about community building. Average intelligence and a willing- 
ness to make things go are all that are needed to insure success. It 
is a waste of energy to spend it in seeking the 


“THERE'S NO PLACE LIKE HOME” 
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munity advancement. Moreover, we have found that “nothing suc- 
ceeds like success,” and if anything will make the sulker get into the 
band wagon it is to crack the whip and go ahead without him; and 
it can always be done. We have had numerous proofs of that. 

Strangely enough, so far as real leaders are concerned, in small 
communities it appears to be desirable that they shall not hold office. 
That is to say, the real leadership and the nominal leadership must 
not reside in a single person. Just why this is true, if it is true, may 
not be readily explained. Perhaps it is because humanity at large 
are willing to be led if their position as followers is not too con- 
spicuous. Moreover, if the incumbent of the office changes often, as 
it is likely to, prejudices are not apt to accumulate against a single 
person. For example, the real leaders can work thru the executives 
one after another for years without making themselves conspicuous ; 
while if they were in turn the executive their every project and pro- 
posal would be known and would be evidence of alleged domination. 

In looking over the personnel of committees of various development 
organizations one sees numerous men who are of executive caliber; 
men in minor or subordinate positions who are able to perform and 
actually do perform much of the most important work of their or- 
ganizations. They and their fellows, who, it may be, are in some 
respects of inferior ability, subordinate their own interests to the 
interests of their communities; they seek popularity and honor less 
than success for their communities. 

While we have said at the beginning of this article that the lack is 
of energy and enterprise rather than of opportunities for development, 
what we mean is that often there is not the display of energy and 
enterprise among those who have allied themselves with the develop- 
ment organization that they are capable of. Men who are in the habit 
of acting on their own initiative in their own affairs must learn to dis- 
play the same initiative in the service of their fellows. It is an old say- 
ing that one must first learn to serve before one can lead, but it does 
not follow that after one has learned to lead he must be the leader. 
Often it is his fate to remain in the ranks of community builders after 
he has developed ability to lead in the work. In community building 
everyone must be willing to do whatever falls to his hands; he must 
be as good a private as captain and work as hard in the ranks as he 
would want his privates to work if he were captain. 

It often has happened that a bureau or committee of a development 
organization has been worked up into a commanding position so 
prominent as to give the impression that it was the organization itself; 
and this has been true when the chairman or chief of the bureau dis- 
played in his position the same ability that he would show as chief 
executive of the parent organization. He “besieged the chance, con- 
quered the chance and made the chance his servitor.’ Many a man 
who has refused to accept minor positions because he deemed him- 





support of any person who is so narrow as to 
care more for personal prestige than for com- 





AT A MASS meeting called by the mayor, citizens of Red 
“loud, Neb., lately decided to secure a public library. A 
citizen has offered to purchase and pay for a site selected 
hy a committee and the council will vote the annual appro- 
jriation needed to obtain the Carnegie gift. 

* * * 

APPLETON and Oshkosh, Wis., hold monthly ‘farmers’ 
market fairs,’? to which farmers bring produce, live 
stock ete. to be sold. At a reeent fair at Oshkosh fully 
150 farmers were present from all parts of the country, 
bringing a collection of about 250 steers and other farm 
animals for sale and exchange. This fair is said to be 
developing into a significant loeal institution and farmers 
are coming to look upon it as a desirable and effective 


* * 


THE POSITION that a chamber of commerce may come to 
occupy as sponsor for all improvement projects is well 





“FARMERS OUT OF A JOB” 


Is the title of a very interesting article 
written by the well known writer, James H. 
Collins, and published in the February issue mittees: 
of ‘‘McClure’s Magazine.’’ Do not fail to 
get a copy of this issue and read it today. 
AMERICAN LUMEERMAN readers are 
already familiar with the work of the lum- 
ber publication referred to, and they will 
also recognize ‘the towns mentioned in 
the article as neighbors of theirs. It is 
worthy of being republished jn. yo ir local 
ineans of disposing of their surplus produce. paper. Your editor will thank you for 
: bringing it to his attention. 


self worthy of greater has really deprived him- 
self of the “chance” or “opportunity” to secure 
the superior position. 





THE MERCHANTS’ Industrial Club, of Manville, Wyo., 
lately changed its organization to provide four vice presi- 
dents, each to be chairman of one of the following com- 
nitt Publicity; Civie Improvement; Good Reads; 
Social. Subjects discussed at the reorganization meeting 
were publicity, moving of stock yards and the organizing 
of a band. i ag 

* * * 

THE JAMESTOWN (N. Y.) Board of Commerce has re- 
ceived the reports of its municipal survey and they are 
being published in instalments in the loeal press. The re- 
port has neither the approval nor the disapproval of fhe 
Board of Commerce, the object in securing it being to 
afford the entire citizenship an opportunity to see condi 
tions as seen by trained and disinterested observers, Some 
ot the recommendations may be put into effeet by heads 
of departments, some require action of the city eouneil and 
others will require a change in the city’s charter. When 








illustrated in a recent occurrence in Oregon: Prof. H. G. 






























Seudder, of the Oregon Agricultural College, has written 
to Mark Woodruff, head of the bureau of publicity of the 
Portland Chamber of Commerce, urging that a complete 
survey of the soil of Oregon be made to obtain accurate 
information as to fertility, quality and kinds of soil in 
various parts of the State for intending settlers. The 
United States Bureau of Soils offers $3,000 if the State 
will pay the rest. Professor Scudder estimates that an 
appropriation of from $5,000 to $6,000 for a few years 
would be needed for the work. 
* * * 

Iv APPEARS that a railroad of California, having sys- 
tematically observed motorists crossing tracks at thirty- 
four crossings, noted that out of 17,000 drivers of motor 
vehicles 6914 percent looked neither way, 2.7 percent 
looked one way only, and but 27.8 percent looked both 
ways; and three thousand three hundred drivers observed 
ran over crossings at reckless rates of speed. A middle 
western railroad has brought suit against the estate of 
an automobilist who disregarded signals and was struck 
by a train. As a result of the collision the engine and 
haggage car were derailed and the engineer was fatally 
injured. The railroad asks damages of $10,000 and the 
widow of the engineer asks $5,000. If the plaintiffs win 
in this case a precedent may be established for placing a 
penalty upon careless drivers. 


BupGETS submitted by twenty-five organizations affili- 
ated with the Cincinnati Council of Social Agencies have 
been handed over to a ‘‘ budget commission’’ which will 
determine the amount of the budgets to be allowed. A 
week was given for the presidents of the affiliated organi- 
zations to appear before the commission to present their 
cases and claims for money. 

* 


A MASS meeting under the auspices of the Williston 
(N. D.) Commercial Club was held to develop a stronger 
community spirit and to bring about a better understand- 
ing of community needs. Among the subjects treated of 
by speakers were the following: ‘‘ Review of 1916, and 
a Foreeast,’’ by the president of the club; ‘‘Good 
Roads,’’ by a member of the city commission ; ‘‘ Working 
Together for a Bigger and Better Williston,’’ by another 
member of the city commission; ‘‘ The Building and Loan 
Association and What It Can Do for Williston,’’ by the 
secretary of the association; ‘‘The Commercial Club and 
Its Relation to the Community,’’ by the secretary of the 
club, and ‘‘It Pays to Advertise,’’ by a representative of 
the railroad. In the same issue of the Williston Graphic, 
which contained the foregoing announcement appeared 
one item regarding the organization of a parent-teachers’ 
association, and another giving the date of a meeting of 
potato growers, 





all the reports have been published it is expected that 
different suggestions will receive attention. 
* * * 


THE Monitor, of Boston, says: ‘‘The average man 
would be a ready contributor to the Chamber of Commerce 
if he knew what it was doing. But the average man is 
usually content to see matters progress and not to inquire 
the cause of such progression. This is why he remains 
the average man.’’ The last sentence in the paragraph 
provides matter for rumination for the ‘‘average’’ citi 
zen of every community. The average man is in great 
majority everywhere; the superior or extraordinary man, 
in the minority. Alertness to see and take advantage of 
progress, as well as to promote it, is a characteristic of 
the superior mentality. 

* * 

A SURPRISING explanation for many automobile acci 
dents is offered by a physician who says that scientists and 
shop foremen in machine shops and factories estimate 
that not one person in forty can guide and control a simple 
motor in store or factory. Thus accidents are attributed 
to incapacity; in other words his conclusions rest upon 
demonstrated psychological facts and experiences in tests. 
Another branch of the investigation showed conclusively 
that many of the signals used to warn pedestrians and 
others do not penetrate to sufficient distances to make 
warnings effective. 
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It often happens in the development of a science or 
of a country or of an industry that the personal his- 
tory of a few men will be approximately the history 
of that development. Lumbering in the United States 
has led the world in volume and in the dash and re- 
sourcefulness of the operators; and while the produc- 
tion of the sawmills of the United States at the pres- 
ent time is possibly greater than it was back in the 
days of the romance and adventure of the industry 
we still think of those as the great days. Sawmill 
men at that time had to buck the wilderness and all 
its limitations and hardships. In many cases they 
had neither improved machinery nor skilled and ex- 
perienced men. Transportation was primitive; and 
only the great development in the prairie States that 
presented them with a ready-made market made it 
possible for them to continue successfully in their 
work of empire building. 

We retailers in these modern times know too little 
of the early development of lumbering in the United 
States; and while it doubtless is true that our chief 
interest is in the immediate future and our attention 
ought to be centered on ways of meeting the condi- 
tions of that future it is also true that a consideration 
of the development of the past will give us a better 
understanding of the present and will help us to put 
our business in a truer perspective. 

It happened that a short time ago I was fortunate 
enough to meet one of the great lumbermen of the 
country, a man whose active experience in the lumber 
business has extended over more than seventy years. 
This is Hon. Isaac Stephenson, of Marinette, Wis., 
former member of the United States Senate and one 
of the great pioneers of the North country. Mr. 
Stephenson has accumulated a great fortune and has 
also had a great experience both in the forests of the 
East and North and in State and national politics. His 
political career has no place in this story, interesting 


as it is; but the Realm believes that the retailers who © 


read these columns will be interested in a bit of the 
history of the old northern white pine forests and 
of the men who accomplished the work of exploring, 
sawing and marketing them. 

Mr. Stephenson was born June 18, 1829, and so on 
his next birthday will be 88 years old. When I was 
ushered into his office I found him sitting behind his 
desk, with his feet on a neighboring chair, smoking 
a cigar in great contentment. He is a tall, command- 
ing figure, and his great sweep of hair waves back 
from his forehead, giving him a distinguished appear- 
ance. There is a humorous twinkle in his eyes that 
proves him to be very human and likable. Some of 
us need to be reassured that multi-millionaires are 
human after all. Association with such persons is 
not a daily experience with us. Mr. Stephenson still 
‘keeps a rather active oversight of his great business 
interests, and his business associates and assistants 
say his judgment has not suffered from the passing 
of years. 

Soon after I sat down I happened to cough a couple 
of times, and thereupon the Senator handed me a box 
of tablets which he said would do my throat good 
and which he also recommended as a pastime, a sort 
of indoor sport. ‘‘God didn’t know how to make us,’’ 
he said with humorous sarcasm, ‘‘so He gave us ton- 
sils and now the doctors have to cut them out.’’ Then 
he fell to recalling the days in the big woods when 
he himself was forced by circumstances to perform 
some rough and ready surgical operations. For in- 
stance, one time a man had his hand so mangled in 
the mill machinery that there could be no doubt but 
that it would have to be amputated. There was no 
surgeon, no anaesthetic and no instruments save those 
that could be found in a carpenter’s tool chest. With 
these latter, knowing that without the operation the 
man would die, Mr. Stephenson with the help of some 
of his men removed the mangled hand, and the patient 
recovered quickly. The thought of such a thing is 
enough to make a person’s hair stand up, but it was 
necessary then and was considered part of the day’s 
work. 

Before I left Mr. Stephenson gave me a copy of his 
autobiography, a most interesting book and worthy 
of much wider circulation than it has. Much of the 
remainder of this article will be taken from that 
work—‘‘ Recollections of a Long Life.’’ 


THE COMING OF THE STEPHENSONS 


Like a good many of the pioneers who made the 
early history of this country Mr. Stephenson’s ances- 
tors came to America from Scotland by the way of 
Ireland. His father had the longing for the new 
country, and the timber ships from Maine and New 
Brunswick fired-his: ination and ambition. So the 
occupation of | with which the family was 
to be largely identified in the coming years was one 
of the influences which induced it to come to the 
New World. Mr. Stephenson’s father landed in New 
Brunswick, and Mr. Stephenson was born in that 
Province. It is a favorite occupation of newspaper 
men in writing of prominent citizens of the United 
States who were born in some other country to com- 
ment on the fact that this would prevent their ever 
being president of this country. Truly it does; but 
when we consider the further fact that all the presi- 
dents if they were alive at present could be hauled 
around in one generous sized rubberneck wagon we 
are forced to conclude that there must be other things 
aside from foreign birth that keep a good many of 
us from filling that exalted office. 

The first work Mr. Stephenson’s father did was 
lumbering on the Oromocto River. He became man- 


ager of some of the great estates the British crown 
had granted certain of our colonial Tories to compen- 
sate them for the property confiscated by the United 
States Government following the Revolution; but he 
never got very far away from lumbering, and it was 
in one of his camps that his son, Isaac, got his first 
experience in the business he was to follow all his 
life. Senator Stephenson likes to tell that he was 
just a little past 11 years of age when he went into 
the woods and undertook the task of cooking for fif- 
teen men; certainly a task to stump most modern boys 
of his age. ‘‘Altho not very proficient,’’ he writes, 
‘*T managed well enough, as our fare was limited to 
pork, beans, bread, molasses, tea and dried apples— 
not a well diversified diet but as good as could be ob- 
tained under the circumstances. The men were satis- 
fied mainly, perhaps, because the time did not afford 
a higher standard by which they might measure the 
shortcomings of their own lot. Nor did their health 
suffer for lack of luxuries, edible or otherwise. Sick- 
ness was rare. In my long experiences in the woods 
in New Brunswick, in Maine, and in later years in 
Wisconsin and Michigan I discovered that ordinary 
ailments and diseases were phenomena of community 
life. In the isolated camps in the pine forests they 
had no place.’’ 

Some idea of the number of events that have happened 
in his lifetime may be gotten from a couple of incidents 
he mentions. He remembers going out with an old 
Irishman to sort out and round up some sheep; and 
while they were resting the old man took a newspaper 
out of his pocket and read of the death of William 
IV of England, and the accession of Queen Victoria 
to the throne of Great Britain and Ireland. The other 
event is more than an incident; it was the boundary 
dispute between Maine and New Brunswick in 1839 
that nearly resulted in war. Great Britain sent some 
regulars, and New Brunswick and Maine both mus- 
tered their militia forces. Mr. Stephenson’s father 





HON. ISAAC STEPHENSON, MARINETTE, WIS., 
A Pioneer in the North Woods 


was a sergeant in the Provincial forces. Fortunately 
there was no fighting, and the dispute was ended by 
the Webster-Ashburton treaty. 

One important branch of lumbering in the Canadian 
Provinces of those days was the cutting of trees suit- 
able for masts for the English royal navy; which is 
a reminder that the use of steam power and armor on 
fighting ships has been developed during Mr. Stephen- 
son’s lifetime. It is a far ery from the old naval 
encounters in which ships approached each other 
closely enough for boarding parties to drop off a yard 
arm on to the hostile deck to modern sea battles in 
which firing begins at a distance of fifteen miles or so. 

The debtor laws of New Brunswick were very se- 
vere in those times, and unscrupulous people took ad- 
vantage of them to seize the season’s cut made by a 
contractor before he could deliver it and receive pay. 
This short-sighted practice became such an evil that 
great numbers of the best lumbermen left New Bruns- 
wick and went to Maine. When Mr. Stephenson was 
14 years old his family went to Maine and settled in 
Aroostook County, bordering on New Brunswick; and 
in those days the St. John River and the Penobscot 
were probably the scenes of the greatest production 
of lumber in North America. It was at about this 
time that Mr. Stephenson first met the man whom he 
calls the ‘‘ Napoleon of the Lumber World,’’ Jefferson 
Sinclair. In Mr. Stephenson’s opinion Mr. Sinclair was 
the greatest practical lumberman America ever pro- 
duced. The two were associated for years both in 
the East and in Michigan and Wisconsin, 


Acquires Skill as Ox Driver 


It was the practice at that time when a tree was 
felled to chain one end of the trunk to a sled and to 
haul it out with oxen, the only animals steady and 
strong enough for the purpose; and the driving of 
these teams was considered one of the skillful jobs in 
the lumbering world. The drivers were often paid 


twice as much as the camp foremen. Mr. Stephenson’ 


set out to learn ox driving. ‘‘Fortunately,’’ he says, 
‘tT made the most of my opportunity. The knowledge 


I acquired stood me in good stead in after years when 
we did most of the masting on the upper lakes. At 
Escanaba, Mich., sixty-five years ago, I ranked among 
the best drivers; and I took, and still take, a great 
deal of pride in that accomplishment.’’ 

‘¢The Yankee lumbermen,’’ he continues, ‘‘first 
adopted the practice of bringing loose timber down 
the rivers in large quantities and established the meth- 
ods of log driving which were followed in the West. 
Here again I was to profit by my experience. The 
lessons I learned from Jefferson Sinclair, who built the 
boom at Oldtown and superintended this first great 
drive down the St. John, I applied to great advantage 
on the Menominee River, which came to be as impor- 
tant in the ’50s and later as the Penobscot had been 
before and produced hundreds of millions of feet of 
timber every year.’’ 

It was at this time that Mr. Stephenson first at- 
tracted the attention of Mr. Sinclair, and in 1845 the 
latter proposed that the former accompany him to 
Wisconsin. It was a matter of much importance to 
Mr, Stephenson, and after consulting with his father 
he decided to go. From Bangor they went to Boston 
by boat, from that city to Albany by rail over a road- 
bed equipped with strap rails and in coaches resem- 
bling freight cars, from Albany to Buffalo by canal 
boat, and from Buffalo to Milwaukee by lake boat. It 
was a difficult and tiresome frip, and at its end was 
Milwaukee, a little village of a few thousands that 
proved a great disappointment to the boy of 16. 
It did not compare favorably with the city of Bangor. 

Of the early pioneers whom he met in and near 
Milwaukee Mr. Stephenson writes: ‘‘The task which 
confronted them was not any easy one. Land, it is 
true, was cheap. It could be purchased from the Gov- 
ernment at a dollar and a quarter an acre but it re- 
quired a vigorous spirit to confront without quailing 
the hardships and privations necessary to bring it 
under cultivation. Sometimes their crops were killed 
by the excessive cold of the winters; sometimes they 
were burned by the drouth of the summers. When 
they did obtain a harvest, not infrequently the prices 
they received for their grain were so low as to afford 
them a bare existence, enough to struggle on in the 
hope that conditions would be better the following 
year. 

‘*The same was true of lumbering. The idea that 
the Government was lavish in its bounty in selling 
farming and timberlands for little more than the cost 
of surveying them is of recent origin. At that time 
there seemed to be no limit to the area of arable soil 
and the resources of the forest were so vast that they 
had never even been estimated. No one counted him- 
self wealthy because of the land he possessed. What 
made the value of the crops and the lumber was the 
labor expended upon them, hard, gruelling labor under 
adverse conditions and oftentimes with no return but 
a living.’’ 

A little later Mr. Stephenson adds: ‘‘Now that 
the land has been occupied and brought under cultiva- 
tion and the forests for the most part cut, it is a 
habit of mind to exaggerate the advantages afforded 
by the Government’s bounty and to minimize the hard- 
ships of pioneering. Having gone thru most phases 
of this period I am more inclined to the belief that the 
Government obtained the best of the bargain and that 
the returns to the country at large were of incalcul- 
able value.’’ 

Pioneering in the North Woods 


Following his removal to Milwaukee Mr. Stephen- 
son had a short experience at farming, and for this 
work Mr. Sinclair purchased several yoke of oxen 
from a family of Lovejoys, one of whom, Elijah by 
name, later became an abolitionist and was shot to 
death one evening while he was standing in the door 
of his printing office, in Alton, Ill. But Mr. Stephen- 
son did not farm for very long. Soon he was cruising 
timber in the northern peninsula of Michigan, at that 
time a veritable wilderness, the home of hunters and 
trappers and with few settlements even along the 
lakes. 

Of this exploring he writes as follows: ‘‘For sev- 
eral months of the year, particularly in the summer 
time—during the winter we were engaged in logging— 
I drove my way thru the forests on foot carrying a 
knapsack and compass with an exploring crew. In 
a period of twelve years at least four were spent in 
this fashion. Our equipment was as light as possible. 
We carried no tents, slept under the open sky, fre- 
quently were deluged with rain and at times floundered 
thru bogs and morasses. Oftentimes, too, as we made 
our way thru the dense brush, the moisture on the 
leaves and branches saturated our garments so that 
for days at a time, neither awake nor asleep, did we 
enjoy the comfort of dry clothing. We slept on the 
ground with a single blanket for covering and at 
times, after a torrential rain during the night, I awoke 
at dawa to find that I was lying in a pool of water.’’ 

The lumbering methods in use in Wisconsin and 
Michigan between 1840 and 1850 were primitive. Most 
of the mills were small and were pulled by water 
power. Circular and band saws were not known. But 
about that time there came a great immigration of 
lumbermen from Mainexmen who were the most skill- 
ful lumbermen in the world at that time. When the 
pine forests began to disappear thousands of the men 
who had learned lumbering from the old Maine opera- 
tors went to the lumbering regions on the Pacific coast 
and some are still working there. So the Maine and New 
Brunswick lumbermen have in a remarkable sense been 
the lumber schoolmasters of the country. These north- 
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ern woodsmen were a versatile and selfreliant lot, cap- 
able of doing any kind of work that might be neces- 
sary. In mentioning this fact Mr. Stephenson adds: 
‘¢Similarly my practical education covered a wide 
range. I could build a bateau, make all the tools used 
for river drixing, ox yokes and sleighs, shoe oxen and 
horses and exercise generally the functions of a black- 
smith, carpenter or millwright—all of which stood me 
in very good stead.’’ He was working at Escanaba at 
that time. 

‘*During the winters of 1846, 1847 and 1848,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘most of my time was devoted to the driving 
of oxen with a goad stick, after the Yankee fashion, 
logging along the Escanaba River. This branch of the 
industry I have always considered the most important. 
In sawing, which is entirely a matter of mechanical 
equipment and arrangement, conditions are everywhere 
equal and no mill enjoys an advantage over compet- 
ing mills, but in logging there is a wider field for the 
expenditure of individual effort and the exercise of 
skill and it is in this that the profits are made or losses 
of operation sustained.’’ 

In writing of the food served the men in the camps 
he says there was little variety. ‘‘As there were no 
farms in the vicinity to rely upon the supply of vege- 
tables was small. We were rarely able to obtain any 
at all. For five and one-half months during one win- 
ter we did not see a vegetable and were given fresh 
meat only onee. Camp fare consisted of the inevitabie 
pork and beans, bread and tea which we sweetened 
with Porto Rico molasses’in lieu of sugar. Occasion- 
ally we had a little butter and dried apples but so in- 
frequently that they seemed a luxury beyond the con- 
ception of even the lumbermen of the present day who 
have varied camp supply lists to draw upon for sub- 
sistence. For breakfast and supper the beverage was 
tea, for dinner, only water. Sometimes when I was 
detained, arriving late at the mess table, I found the 
water which had been poured into my tin cup frozen 
and had to break the ice to drink. Tea seemed so 
much of a luxury that I promised myself that, if I 
ever had a home of my own and was able to afford 
myself that enjoyment, I would have tea three times 
a day’? 

The Development of the Middle West 

Mr. Stephenson continued logging and cruising and 
in 1853 made the first entry of pine land on the 
Menominee River, where his company is still cutting 
pine timber. Much of this land that thirty years ago 
was the greatest lumber-producing area in the world 
is selling for agricultural purposes for many times the 
original price paid for it. It is quite a significant fact 
that during the time this great timber area was being 
logged the equally great prairie country was being de- 
veloped. Without the lumber from the pine forests 
the great corn belt could hardly have been settled, and 
the publie ought to consider this fact before it con- 
demns utterly the sweeping away of the pine trees. 
They were not wasted; they played a tremendously 
important part in the development of the middle West 
as well as in bringing wealth to the country thru ex- 
ports. The people who mourn the passing of the pines 
may be thinking of the loss to posterity, or they may 
be wishing the trees were still here to be exploited in 
this generation, to furnish the makings of some easy 
money now that the pioneer period with the attendant 
hardships of logging is largely gone. 

During the course of his long career Mr. Stephenson 
added the work of a lake sailor to his list of accom- 
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plishments. This he did not follow for any great 
length of time. He made a number of trips to Maine 
from time to time to hire experienced lumbermen, 
and he had charge of important camps. During the 


‘winter these camps were isolated; were, in fact, little: 


worlds in themselves. ‘‘Under these conditions,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘I discovered that heavy responsibilities rested 
on the camp ‘boss.’ Recalcitrants had to be punished 
summarily, which required a strong arm and a heavy 
fist, as they could not be turned out upon a snowbound 
wilderness. Primitive methods of maintaining dis- 
cipline, however, worked no harm. Many of the men 
who were subjected to them not only became excellent 
workmen but also had the good grace to admit after- 
ward that the effects were most salutary and opened 
their eyes to their own shortcomings. ’’ 

About 1850 Mr, Stephenson began doing contract 
work, and this marks the beginning of his independent 
business career. From the year 1853 to 1857 the North- 
west was in a prosperous condition, and during that 


time Mr. Stephenson and the men associated with him 
expanded their holdings. One of the pieces of work 
they undertook was the furnishing of timber to make 
a great breakwater in Chicago. Previous to this time 
Lake Michigan washed up to the doorsteps of the 
houses lining Michigan Avenue. For a time during 
this period Mr Stephenson was employing about 1,000 
persons. For this great body of people, at least when 
they were in isolated camps in the woods, he had to 
be both physician and lawyer. He had no special legal 
sanction in settling disputes, but it was necessary for 
some one to act as arbiter, and that work naturally 
fell to the ‘‘boss.’’ Mr. Stephenson deplores the lack 
of ministers among his people but found that there 
was little need for doctors and less for lawyers. The 
rough and ready common sense justice which he could 
administer in the form of advice served to kéep the 
peace admirably, and the lack of legal machinery led 
a good many people to adjust differences peaceably and 
reasonably that otherwise almost certainly would have 
resulted in lawsuits and bitter feeling. 

The panic of 1857 bore heavily on the pioneers in 
the Northwest. Mr. Stephenson says of it that it 
‘turned the business world into «, shambles.’’? There 
were many failures, and no general improvement fol- 
lowed until the Civil War had nearly run its course. 
But during this time, in 1858, Mr. Stephenson bought 
an interest in the N. Ludington Co. and took charge 
of the property in Marinette, Wis. He is still living 
in the same city and is president of the company. 

Mr. Stephenson, of course, has a clear recollection 
of the campaign of 1856 when the Republican party 
put its first presidential candidate into the field. Gen- 
eral Fremont was beaten, but the party grew strong 
enough in the following four years to elect Abraham 
Lincoln. The triumph of the Republican party put the 
issue squarely up to the Cotton States of making some 
active and forceful resistance or of submitting to the 
dominance of the North on the question of slavery. 
The leaders as well as the rank and file believed sin- 
cerelv that the institution of slavery was legally and 
morally right. The Civil War followed. Mr. Stepken- 
son helped organize a regiment of lumbermen of which 
he was elected lieutenant-colonel, but at the time the 
regiment was offered to the Government there hap- 
pened to be an excess of men and a lack of equipment 
—that condition which so often overtakes a peaceful 
government suddenly thrust into war without prelim- 
inary plans for utilizing its strength in men or manu- 
factures. So the offer of the regiment was declined. 
Mr. Stephenson had become the man in the community 
who could least be spared, and his associates convinced 
him that he could be of more value at home as an or- 
ganizing force and in seeing that industry upon which 
the fighting forces had to depend for support was not 
interrupted. 

Undertaking Huge Operations 


William B. Ogden, the first mayor of Chicago, be- 
came a friend and business associate of Mr. Stephen- 
son. The latter says of him: ‘‘To my mind he was 
one of the dominating figures of the middle West dur- 
ing this period and had as much if not more to do with 
its development than any other man.’’ Mr, Ogden and 
Samuel J. Tilden, the latter a famous lawyer and Dem- 
ocratie candidate for president against Hayes, and 
Mr. Stephenson became interested in a project to man- 
ufacture woodenware. So they formed a big company 
and started a pliant at Peshtigo, a few miles from Mari- 
nette. This was a great undertaking and involved 
huge investments in building, machinery and means of 
transportation. They established a barge line to Chi- 
cago, the first one of its kind to be successful. But 
there was need for a railroad, and after much negotia- 
tion the North Western consented to make the exten- 
sion. The contractors were working during the sum- 
mer of 1871, an unusually dry and windy summer. 

These contractors set out fires to elear the brush 
from the right of way and were careless about watch- 
ing them. Every little while a fire would get away, 
and the lumbermen would have a stiff fight on their 
hands to get it extinguished. On the night of Oct. 8, 
Sunday, a terrible fire swept over a path twelve miles 
wide, struck the town of Peshtigo, burned it to the 
ground and, infinitely more horrible, snuffed out 1,100 
lives. ‘‘In the blackened wake every form of life 
was obliterated,’’ Mr. Stephenson writes. ‘‘In many 
instances tiny heaps of white ashes marked the places 
where men, women and children had fallen; and where 
the forest had been, gaunt disfigured tree trunks stood 
like sentinels of death under the low-hanging pall of 
smoke.’’ 

Mr. Stephenson was in Marinette, and the citizens 
of that town were struggling with another fire and 
knew nothing of the Peshtigo disaster. Much of Ma- 
rinette was burned, but people had warning and were 
able to escape. By a peculiar coincidence the great 
Chicago fire had occurred at the same time. The 
response from the whole country to the appeals for 
help was magnificent. Food, money, clothing, physi- 
cians, all began coming promptly. But the depressing 
period when the first of the suffering has been alle- 
viated is always the hard time to pull through. It is 
the time when leadership is most needed. Mr. Stephen- 
son was kept busy for months on this business. The 
mills were a total loss and were never rebuilt. Mr. 
Ogden in the Chicago and Peshtigo fires had lost more 
than $5,000,000. It was a terrible strain on the com- 
munity, and Mr. Stephenson worked at reconstruction 
for months until to save his health he had to leave 
for a time. 

After this time Mr. Stephenson’s work broadened 
in scope. At the close of the Civil War the whole 
country felt the impetus of several millions of men 
returned to peaceful occupations with the discipline 
of the great struggle in their minds and muscles. 
Young fellows had been taken out of quiet, unevent- 
ful lives and pushed into places of danger and respon- 
sibility. Boys left home privates and: returned cap- 
tains or colonels or even generals with experience at 





commanding men and getting things accomplished. 
There was a great wave of national feeling, a desire 
to achieve the possibilities promised by the country’s 
enormous and unutilized resources. The burning ques- 
tions of politics had been in a measure settled. It 
would have been well for the South and for the whole 
country if the North had taken the pains to under- 
stand the real problems of reconstruction in the South 
and to stop the shameful exploitation of the carpet 
baggers. But the attention of the North was given to 
economic and industrial expansion, and in this general 
wave of development the lumber country of the North 
shared. There continued to be a need for trained 
leaders, and Mr. Stephenson continued to lead both in 
business and in public life. 


Political Activity Leads to Prominence 


He served six years in Congress in the House of 
Representatives at a time when the Republicans were 
in the minority. His accounts of this experience are 
brief. In making some comments on the American 
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people and their habits of thought he says: ‘‘The 
habitual weakness of the American people is to assume 
that they have made themselves great, whereas their 
greatness in large measure has been thrust upon them 
by the bountiful Providence which has given the 
forests, mines, fertile soil, and a variety of climate to 
enable them to sustain themselves in plenty, and an 
isolated position away from the maelstrom of iater- 
national polities.’’ 

In Congress he gave special attention to waterways 
improvement and believes that this improvement, if 
it is done wisely, will continue to be a profitable policy 
for the Government. ‘‘Of course,’’ he says, ‘‘there is 
no gainsaying that every precaution should be taken 
to avoid useless expenditure. Wisely designed 
projects are not for the exclusive benefit of the 
limited area in their vicinity. The Great Lakes, as I 
had ample occasion to know, were the broad thorofare 
over which the products of the middle western States, 
especially before the advent of railroads, found their 
way to the seaboard.’’ 

Later in his life Mr. Stephenson served eight years 
in the United States Senate. He had some hard fights 
and some interesting experiences during this time 
but the Realm has little interest in politics in so far 
as they are merely partisan fights. 

He retired from the Senate and from polities at the 
close of his last term and is living in Marinette, a 
splendid type of what old age should be. It is 
interesting to know the opinion formed by men who 
have observed life and human society thru long life- 
times. Many of the modern inventions which we ac- 
cept as everyday necessities were unknown when Mr. 
Stephenson was a young man. He accepts and uses 
them and sees in them great possibilities, but he also 
sees that human nature is not advancing in self- 
mastery as fast as in inventiveness, and consequently 
it often happens that greater ease of doing things has 
resulted in irresponsibility, moral flabbiness and un- 
happiness. 

So this article, in a brief and disjointed manner I 
fear, has attempted to sum up a few of the events in 
a long life that has been associated with the romantic 
period of our industry. The opportunities which Mr. 
Stephenson utilized do not exist at the present time, 
at least not in the same form, so his experience will not 
directly ‘point the way to present day success. But 
the fact that his resourcefulness, alertness and willing- 
ness to pay the price in labor won him high position 
indicates that the same qualities will win out under 
other circumstances. Success is a compound of a good 
many things, and some men who work hard don’t win 
it. But it seems safe to say that no one wins a great 
and long continued success who does not work hard 
and pay the price of winning. 

The Realm takes pleasure in recalling Mr. Stephen- 
son to his great number of old friends and hopes that 
it perchance may have introduced him and his interest- 
ing period to new friends. 


BPA 


THERE were cut from the national forests in the fiscal 
year of 1916, 604,920,000 board feet of timber. Of this 
amount, 119,483,000 board feet were eut under free use 
privilege by 42,055 individuals. In all, 10,840 sales of 
timber were made, of which 97 percent were under $100 
in value, indicating the extent to which the homesteader, 
rancher, miner, small millman and others in need of a 
limited quantity of timber draw upon the forests. 
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CHAPTER VI 


A TABULATION OF ANSWERS TO FOUR SERIES 
OF LETTERS WRITTEN IN PREPARATION 
OF THE THESIS 


In order to get material about the mail order lumber 
business not only were the various mail order lumber 
companies themselves applied to for information, but 
four series of letters were sent out to other people so that 
the subject might be studied from all sides. ‘ 


Letters to Customers 


The first series of letters went to people who had ac- 
tually had built ready-cut houses or who had bought mate- 
rial from mail order houses. Each letter asked the fol- 
lowing questions: 

How was the proposition of ready-cut houses sold by mail 
first brought to your attention? 

Have you found the house to be satisfactory? 

How do you believe the materials that went into it com- 
pared, in quality and in price, with the materjals usually 
furnished by the local lumber yards? 

Would you rather deal with the mail order companies than 
with the local retailers, and why? 

Would you advise me, if I were to build, to buy from a mail 
order house such as the Gordon-Van Tine Co.? (The name 
of the company in each case was the one with which the 
reader had dealt.) 

These letters brought 126 very interesting answers 
from all parts of the United States and from Canada. 

Nearly every one of these buyers had been attracted 
_ by advertisements in magazines, newspapers or in farm 
journals. 

Sixty-eight, or 54 percent of the 126, specifically said 
that they were well satisfied with their houses. 

Fifty-six, or 49 percent, in speaking about the mate- 
rial reported that it was first class and in their judgment 
better than, or at least equal to, that obtainable at the 
local lumber yard for the same price. 

Kighty-four, or 67 percent, were positive that they had 
saved money on the materials. The estimated savings 
varied from 10 to 40 percent of the total cost of the 
materials. 

One hundred and twelve, or 89 percent, reported that 
the respective companies with whom they had dealt were 
thoroly reliable and would do as they said they would. 

Forty-two, or 33 percent, advised buying from mail 
order lumber companies, while twenty-nine, or 23 percent, 
advised trying the local man first and giving home deal- 
ers the first chance. 

Fourteen, or 11 percent, brought out the fact that 
ready-cut houses saved the builder money and time be- 
cause of the convenience of erection. 

Twenty-six, or 22 percent, told something ebout the 
good appearance, the comfortable feature of their homes. 

Only seven, or about 5% percent, reported any dis- 
satisfaction. Some of these people reported omissions of 
material such as door sills. Others said that the shin- 
gles were very light weight and that some of the lumber 
was of poor quality. 


Letters to Contractors 


The second series of letters, which was sent to con- 
tractors and builders of seven middle western cities— 
Madison, Wis.; Rock, Island, Moline and Joliet, IIl.; 





two answers. 

The letters asked only these questions: 

May I ask you about your experiences with mail order 
lumber? How do you think lumber bought from mail order 
houses compares with that bought from the local lumber 
yards in quality and price? 

Do you think that ready-cut houses compare favorably 
with the houses put up in the usual way? 

Would you advise a prospective builder to buy from a 
mail order company or would you advise him to buy his 
lumber at home? 

Twenty-eight of the contractors, or 67 percent of them, 
answered that it had been their experience that lumber 
bought from mail order companies was of lower qual- 
ity than that bought from local yards. 

Thirty-one, or 73 percent, said that, considering grade 
for grade, mail order prices were not lower than local 
prices. 

Twenty, or 47 percent, expressed disapproval of ready- 
eut houses. Most of these men then gave detailed reasons 
for this opinion. 

Thirty-seven, of 88 percent, advised buying at home. 
The entire thirty-seven brought out the idea of better 
service from the local man on deliveries etc., while fifteen 
of them gave as an added reason that when buying from 
a local dealer the customer can see what he is getting. 

Twenty-two, or 52 percent, call attention to the freight 
and cartage charges that must be added to the price of 
lumber, bought from mail order lumber companies. 

Seven, or 17 percent, objected to buying from catalog 
houses because they had to pay for the material when it 
was delivered. 

Letters to Local Dealers 


The letters to the various local retail lumber dealers 
asked: ten questions and brought 117 answers. 

1. Have the mail order houses been selling in your terri- 
tory at all? 

All except two dealers reported that mail order houses 
had sold some lumber in their territory but they reported 
that these sales had been small. 

2. Why have these concerns been able to cut in on the 
local dealers? 

Twenty-eight, or about 25 percent, answered that there 
always are people everywhere who buy from mail order 
houses—‘‘ mail order bugs’’ was the term used most in 
describing them. 

Twenty, or 17 percent, said that this business went to 
the mail order companies because these companies sold 
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low grade material at low prices. 

Twenty-two, or 19 percent, said that the mail order 
houses cut in on the local dealers because the dealers 
were not awake or demanded too high profits. 

Twenty-four, or 20 percent, reported that the mail 
order companies have gained trade because of their use 
of ‘‘loss leaders.’? 

Six, or 5 percent, answered that carpenters paid com- 
missions by the various mail order companies were re- 
sponsible for much of their business. 


0 3. How do they reach the public; by what sort of adver- 
ising? 


Thirty-two, or 27 percent, answered that the public 
was reached by well worded advertising. 

Fifty-eight, or 50 percent, told of catalogs. 

Twenty-seven, or 23 percent, said that mail order ad- 
vertisements were misleading. 

Twenty, or 17 percent, reported that farm journals 
were used most extensively as mediums for mail order 
advertising. 

Seven, or 5 percent, said that clever illustrations and 
good pictures were powerful influences for the mail order 
cause. 

4. Do their sales seem to be very large or very frequent? 

The answers were almost unanimous in reporting that’ 
the sales were neither large nor frequent. 


5. What lines do they aim to sell mostly, the lumber 
itself, a complete house or merely the accessories? 


The entire 117 answered that the mail order companies 
sold everything that goes into a house. Some added that 
such articles as wall board and prepared roofing were 
pushed especially hard. 


6. Do the people to whom they sell appear satisfied? Do 
many of them buy repeatedly from mail order concerns? 


One hundred fourteen, or nearly all of them, reported 
that very few people bought repeatedly. Many brought 
out the fact that, even if the people were dissatisfied, 
they would not admit it. 


7. Do contractors and men who do a great deal of build- 
ing buy to any extent from these firms? 


| LUMBER SALESMANSHIP | 


THE CONTEST ENDED 

In this issue is printed the last of the contri- 
butions to the lumber salesmanship contest, 
which came to a close on Jan. 1. Very general 
interest has been manifested in this department 
and that it has been of value to the trade is indi- 
cated in the statement of a prominent retailer 
who wrote to the American Lumberman on Jan. 
21: ‘‘Mr. Blank’s letter on ‘Lumber Salesman- 
ship’ has convinced me that I was right in 
sticking to high class lumber concerns.’’ This 
is but one of many expressions that have come 
to the American Lumberman of appreciation of 
the salesmanship department and benefits de- 
rived from it. Owing to the press of the busy 
convention season there may be a short delay 
in announcing the winners of the prizes offered 
in this contest, but the announcement will be 
made and the prizes awarded just as soon as 
the judges can arrive at a decision. In the mean- 
time, watch for the announcement in an early 
issue of another interesting contest. 











THE CUSTOMER IS ALWAYS RIGHT 


MUNISING, MICH. 

If we all understood each other there would be little 
opportunity for an argument. To get the other person’s 
viewpoint is always a difficult matter. 

A salesman’s prime object is to secure orders for his 
firm. Therefore he must convince the customer that he 
means to deal fairly and squarely with him in all transac- 
tions. One of the best ways to bring about this state of 
mind is to follow the policy that ‘‘the customer is always 
right.’ Maybe you do not quite get his point of view 
but give him the benefit of the doubt. Perhaps you may 
lose a few dollars now and then but the final net result 
(the balance of power) in the course of a year will be in 
your favor. That’s the object, isn’t it? 

Now suppose that somebody else assumes the same 
policy. Then satisfactory results depend upon the initia- 
tive and personality of the salesman, of which the fol- 
lowing points are worthy of mention: 

A good character and of good general appearance; a 
good education will help you to understand your customer 


better. A knowledge of the technical properties of the: 


different kinds of wood is certainly a great asset; you are 
then in position conscientiously to advise a customer as 
to the best kind of wood (not always your kind) to use 
for a particular or special need. To be conversant on 
current copies helps sometimes, but do not over-do it. 
Notify your customers a week or ten days prior to your 
arrival; it’s like *phoning to a person before calling so 
that he may expect you. Put the interests of your firm 
ahead of personal affairs. Do not knock your competi- 
tors; it leaves ‘‘a bad taste’’ with your customers. And 
do not think that when you have ‘‘put in’’ six hours a 
day your task is finished; keep everlastingly at it. 
R. R. FENSKA. 








With only one or two exceptions the dealers reported 
that contractors rarely or never bought’ from these com- 
panies. 

8. Do you think the appeal mostly made by mail order 
houses is one solely of price? If so, why are their prices 
lower than those of the local dealers? 

Ninety-eight, or 84 percent, said that price was the 
main appeal. 

Seventy-seven, or 63 percent, answered that the price 
seemed lower because the quality was lower. 

Four, or 3 percent, thought the lower price was due to 
lower overheads. 

Three others said that another great appeal used by 
mail order houses was the appeal against the fictitious 
“‘Yumber trust.’? 

9. How do you think this competition can best be met? 
Do you think the dealer must cut his prices, or not? 

Fifty-one, or 43 percent, answered that the local dealer 
must show the customer the difference in material. 

Twenty-nine, or 25 percent, said the difference in 
service must be brought out. 

Twenty-two, or 18 percent, said the dealers must adver- 
tise more. 

Fourteen, or 12 percent, advocated handling the same 
lower grade goods so that the competition would be on 
equal footing in that respect. 

Eight, or 6 percent, stated broadly that all that’ is 
needed to meet mail order competition is good merchan- 
dising. 

Thirty, or 25 percent, said a dealer must cut prices to 
meet mail order competition. 

Fifteen, or 13 percent, said that prices need not be 
cut. 

Fifteen others, also 13 pereent, were of the opinion 
that a price from 10 to 20 percent above the mail order 
price would land the business. 

10. Have you any comments or suggestions that might 
help me? 

In the answers to this question the answers to ques- 
tion No. 9 were emphasized. 


Letters to Dealers’ Associations 


The JAst series of letters, to the retail lumber dealers’ 
associations all over the country, brought thirty-four 
answers. 

Six questions were asked in the letters. 

1. Why are mail order houses able to cut in on the local 
dealers at all? 

Fourteen, or 41 percent, answered that the mail order 
houses got business because of their advertising. 

Seven, or 20 percent, said that certain people always 
would buy from mail order houses. 

Eleven, or 32 percent, said the appeal of low prices 
was the answer. 

Two, or 6 percent, said that the mail order concerns 
sold mainly summer cottages ete., in which cheapness 
was the main object. 

2. Do contractors and builders buy to any extent from 
them? 

Twenty-two, or 64 percent, answered ‘‘No.’’ 

Six, or 16 percent, answered that very few contractors 
bought from mail order houses. 

Six others said that mail order companies could not 
compete in large cities. 

3. Are the people who do buy from them satisfied, and do 
they buy repeatedly from them? 

Eleven, or 32 percent, answered that the customers of 
mail order houses were satisfied because they got what 
they wanted. 

Twenty-one, or 63 percent, answered ‘‘No.’’ 

4. They reach the public by well worded and, at times, 
misleading advertising, do they not? In this the appeal is 
mostly price? Are their prices really lower? Why? 

Twenty-nine, or 85 percent, stated that the price was 
not lower when the quality of the material and the added 
freight charge were taken into consideration. 

Ten, or 30 percent, reported the use of false adver- 
tising. 

5. How can this competition best be met? Is it necessary 
to cut prices to meet it? 

Eleven, or 32 percent, advocated using more and bet- 
ter advertising. 

Sixteen, or 50 percent, said that the best way to meet 
this competition was by giving real service and selling 
better goods. 

Hight, or 25 percent, said that the competition was 
not serious. 

6. Have you any suggestions that you might give me? 

Three, or 11 percent, of the answers to this question 
brought up the fact that advertising should be used 
more. 

Four, or 13 percent, specifically said that prices need 
never be cut to meet mail order competition. 

Three, or 11 percent, brought the fact that mail order 
houses were. doing business under many handicaps and 
said that no ‘‘live’’ dealer need be greatly troubled by 
them. 

[This is the concluding chapter of a thesis on ‘The Mail 
Order Lumber Business.’’ The first was published in the 
AMERICAN ([LUMBERMAN of Dec. 2, 1916.—EpDITOR. ] 





MammorHu logs, weighing ten to fifteen tons, are being 
handled with ease by the high lead method of logging at 
the Conlouge camp which furnishes logs for the Moore 
mill at Bandon, Ore. <A spruce tree, 5%4 feet in diameter 
at the bottom and 186 feet high, is employed as a stand- 
ard. This giant spruce is 27 inches in diameter at the 
top. The block thru which 1,500 feet of steel cable is 
used is hung 168 feet high on the standard, with the 
donkey at the foot. 
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OAK MAKERS’ ASSOCIATION STARTS A LIVE CAREER 


Strengthened in Numbers, Manufacturers’ Body Takes Place Among Leading Trade Organizations—Begins Vigorous Pub- 
licity Campaign for Oak —Authentic Statistical Reports Will Be Made a Feature 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 20.—Memphis may not just ex- 
actly be the center of the universe, but it lays claim to. 
being pretty close to the center of the hardwood industry 
and just to demonstrate that this is no idle claim the 
lumbermen of Memphis had the unique distinction this 
week of entertaining five conventions of lumbermen in 
three days, and for these several events approximately 
300 lumbermen from various sections of the hardwood 
producing territory have come to town to enjoy the hos- 
pitality of the local lumbermen and to spend a most 
profitable three days in discussing problems of the great- 
est interest to the entire lumber trade. Beginning with 
the annual meeting of the Southern Hardwood Traffie As- 
sociation on Thursday, the other meetings that have fol- 
lowed in quick succession were: The American Oak Manu- 
facturers’ Association, which was holding its first gen- 
eral session since its organization only a short time ago; 
the Hardwood Dimension Manufacturers’ Association 
just come into existence; the Oak Flooring Association; 
the Southern Alluvial Land Association and the Gum 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, which latter body 
primarily is responsible for the alluvial land organization. 
It has been a busy three days and withal most profitable 
ones and as a result of these several meetings the hard- 
wood lumber industry has been placed on a more nearly 
sound and profitable basis than it has approached for a 
number of years. The Southern Hardwood Traffie Asso- 
ciation held its meeting on Thursday, the proceedings of 
this meeting having been printed in last week’s issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. This is a live wire organi- 
zation that has accomplished splendid results in protect- 
ing the interests of hardwood shippers thruout southern 
territory in the matter of rates and other transportation 
questions. The president of the traffic organization, John 
W. McClure, is an active participant in the work and the 
deliberations of the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, the American Oak Manufacturers’ Association 
and the Southern Alluvial Land Association. 


Oak Manufacturers Make Auspicious Beginning 


That the American Oak Manufacturers’ Association 
has passed the experimental stage and has taken its place 
among the leading trade organizations that are doing 
something really worth while for the industry was dem- 
onstrated by the report made at this, the first general 
meeting of that organization held since its organization 
just a short time ago. Organized primarily for the pur- 
pose of rescuing the oak industry from the slough of 
despond into which it had fallen—or into which it had 
been foreed—this organization does not purpose to deal 
with any side issue, but to concentrate its efforts on a 
publicity campaign with the purpose of reéstablishing the 
popularity of oak and in bringing about more efficient 
sales methods and a system of stock reporting that will 
make it possible for the members at all times to have 
complete information as to the amount of stock that is 
being produced and sold. Even before the new associa- 
tion had perfected its plans and got down to real work, 
the industry had received substantial benefit simply thru 
the moral effect of the codperation of the leading manu- 
facturers of oak, for since the association was organized 
and its plans for future work outlined there has been a 
steady improvement in the oak situation and the entire 
industry already has benefited. 

Following a meeting of the board of directors that 
hegan at 10 o’clock Friday morning, the general meeting 
of the members of the American Oak Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation was called. to order in the banquet room of the 
Chisea Hotel at 11 o’clock, and greetings were extended 
by President E. A. Lang, of Chicago. 

After a roll call of the members the minutes of the 
organization meeting in full were read by Secretary J. T. 
Kendall in order that manufacturers present who were 
not at the original meeting and those who had not yet 
aligned themselves as members of the association might 
be informed as to the plans and purposes of the organi- 
zation. This was followed by an address by the president. 


Address of President 


President Lang spoke of the good work that has been 
done sinee the organization of the oak manufacturers in 
augmenting the membership from twenty member-firms 
to the present number—sixty, among whom are some of 
the most prominent oak producing concerns in the country. 
Temporary offices have been arranged in the Commerce 
& Trust Building of Memphis, to permit of greater activ- 
ity by the association officials, and they are also to be 
used as the headquarters of all visiting members. The 
head of the organization then went into detail as to the 
urgent ‘need of securing immediately additional members 
for the organization, and he pointed out the heavy ex- 
penses which would be entailed in building up the adver- 
tising campaign for the oak manufacturers. All members 
present were urged to lend a hand in increasing the mem- 
bership. 

Oak, Mr. Lang reminded the gathering, would hardly 
be thought to require much publicity; but such is the 
fact. Third in point of volume of production in the 
country, it is far from its rightful position in the general 
manufacturing needs. Substantial association work has 
focused so much interest upon other woods as to divert 
some of the business that ordinarily would be given over 
to the producers of oak, he-said. ‘‘We must put up a 
fight for the Monarch of the Forest, and so long as we 
have started to do this, why not make it a good one? 
The production of this wood, spread out as it is over a 
large territory, has contributed to no small extent to the 
position it now occupies. That is to say, it has become 
more difficult for the producers to keep a line on the 
stocks at hand and what the firms five hundred miles away 
are doing in the way of production ete.’’ 








Mr. Lang then spoke of the general association work 
that would be carried out in stimulating additional de- 
mands for oak, in the way of distribution of information 
for the benefit of member-firms, and to enable them to 
work hand-in-hand for the good of the organization. 
Part of the proposed plans as he made them known is 
here recorded: 


We propose to report actual sales made each month, in 
condensed form, without in any way violating the confidence 
of any given firm. This will show the trend of the market 
and, taken in conjunction with the stock report, put each 
operator in a better position to avoid overproduction of an 
item already long on the market, and get for his product 
a price that will leave him a profit at the end of the year. 
By keeping the production more in line with the actual con- 
sumption, no one item suffers to any material extent. This 
in my opinion is very important. ee 

Government statistics, covered by Bulletin No. 232 of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, issued June 26, 
1915, show that there was produced during the year 1913 
a total of 3,211,718,000 feet by 12,927 mills. Of course, the 
total production exceeded that, but it gives us a fair idea of 
the volume of oak produced annually. If we can get 25 
percent of this production signed up as members we_can 
carry on the work planned to very good advantage. It is 
the hope of your board of directors that this can be ex- 
ceeded to an extent that will justify our assessment being 
less than the maximum permitted by your constitution, that 
is, 10 cents a thousand feet, log scale. 


Report of the Secretary 

Secretary J. T. Kendall then read his report, a fore- 
east of future association activities rather than a record 
of past accomplishments, in view of the recent birth of 
the organization. He urged enthusiastic codperation by 
all the members in the upbuilding of the membership, 
and underlined in verbal red ink the need of hard work 
in this direction, by drawing comparison with the good re- 
sults which associations of manufacturers of other wood 
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have been making possible for their members. The fur- 
nishing of complete and revised statistics on market con- 
ditions will be a feature of the work of the officials, and 
a report which is even now being compiled will show in 
detail the amount of oak lumber now controlled by the 
members. Future activities, he said, are to be based on 
the reports. 

Among the other important features which the secre- 
tary touched on were the monthly sales reports of the 
entire membership, the need of codperation in building 
up the membership, the carefully directed publicity cam- 
paign in behalf of the greater consumption of oak, the 
development of present markets and the establishing of 
new. In conclusion, Mr. Kendall thanked the members 
for ‘‘the honor of being elected secretary of the Ameri- 
ean Oak Manufacturers’ Association.’’ 

The report of the secretary was followed by that of 
the treasurer, R. L. Jurden, this report showing that the 
finances of the organization were in good shape and indi- 
eating that with proper support from members of the 
trade generally little difficulty would be encountered in 
meeting the expenses of the association and carrying out 
its plans as originally outlined. 


Report of the Assessment Committee 


The report of the assessment committee was given by 
C. L. Harrison, of Cape Girardeau, Mo., chairman of that 
committee, who expressed gratification with the way the 
reports and assessments have come in. He said that lutn- 
bermen have begun to realize that money paid to an as- 
sociation for the purpose of securing real, facts about the 
industry was no longer a charity, but is a legitimate ex- 
pense and an expenditure that brings big returns. The 
report showed that forty returns had been received from 
the membership of seventy representing an output of 
158,841,531 feet, or 5 percent of the total oak production 
of the country. The committee thought a special, effort 
should be made to get into the association the small pro- 
ducers, those whose annual output runs from 500,000 to 
1,000,000. feet, because it is producers of this kind who 
thru unfamiliarity with actual market conditions cause 
price fluctuations and market disturbances. Mr. Harri- 
son expressed the hope that at the next annual meeting of 
the association the committee would be able to report that 
50 pereent of the oak producers.in the country were in- 
cluded in the membership of the association, at the same 


time expressing confidence that when 25 percent of the 
producers were enrolled in the membership it would be 
comparatively easy to keep track of the situation and, as 
he expressed it, ‘‘to know which way the cat is going to 
jump.’’ 

The report of the membership commitee was made by 
its chairman, M. B. Cooper, who stated that commendable 
progress had been made in securing members for the new 
association. Twenty manufacturers were on the original 
membership list secured at the organization meeting and 
now seventy are signed up. While this was quite a satis- 
factory showing the committee made an urgent plea for 
each of the manufacturers already enrolled to do some 
personal work among his neighbors in the industry to 
the end that as full representation as possible might be 
had and the organization be given the hearty support of 
at least a majority of those engaged in the manufacture 
of oak. 

For the resolutions committee, W. E. DeLaney as chair- 
man reported that nothing had come before the commit- 
tee and for that reason it had nothing to report. 


Report of Advertising Committee 


In the report of the advertising committee, F. R. Gadd, 
chairman, prefaced his remarks witl a reference to the 
potent power of advertising in the lumber industry, and 
pointed out that the publicity campaigns which are to be 
conducted for the association necessarily will differ in 
point of appeal from the campaigns conducted in the in- 
terests of other woods. The best sources available will 
be drawn upon, he said, for information to be used in 
the conducting of the publicity, the first definite point in 
view being the reéstablishing of oak in public favor; 
after which the market development for this wood will 
be concentrated upon. He stressed the point that it was 
no longer necessary to advertise lumber itself and that 
skill in handling the publicity, conservative expenditure 
for it, and unceasing boosting would of necessity char- 
acterize the undertaking in the charge of the committee. 

Mr. Gadd then drew attention to the immense success 
of the cypress association’s advertising campaigns, and 
read a few of the reports of the association in question 
to show what several years of persistent sales campaign- 
ing had succeeded in bringing to the association and its 
members. The speaker also referred to a recent signifi- 
cant bulletin of the gum association, particularly to the 
good work which the body was doing for its members, 
and recalled the statement made by President R. H. Down- 
man of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
in the course of an interview, last December: ‘‘The lum- 
ber manufacturer, in his mill operations, cutting of the 
timber, and then the conversion of the log into lumber, 
has shown himself to be the peer of any, and superior to 
most, manufacturers; and there his ability has ceased to 
manifest itself. We are all equally guilty. We have 
thought that the lumber would sell itself. It has not done 
so, does not, and never will again. We must be merchants, 
not alone manufacturers.’’ 

The speaker then touched upon other activities, show- 
ing how much the different woods manufacturers are pay- 
ing for their association’s publicity work, and how the 
merging of the oak manufacturers’ interests would bene- 
fit the manufacturers of this wood. He closed with brief, 
pointed comments on the present position of the associa- 
tion in its work. 

At this juncture W. H. Russe, of Memphis, was recog- 
nized by the chairman and as a representative of the Ten- 
nessee Club extended to all of the visitors present the 
courtesies of that club, an invitation that was quite gen- 
erally accepted, the handsome club rooms being thronged 
with visitors before and after the business sessions of 
the association. 

Before adjourning for lunch a motion prevailed that 
a temporary membership committee be appointed to solicit 
members from among tliose in attendance at the conven- 
tion and Chairman Lang appointed on this committee 
Messrs. M. B. Cooper, W. E. DeLaney, A. B. Ransom, P. 
E. Gilbert and Ralph May. 

The convention then adjourned for lunch and here the 
entertainment committee and officials of the association 
pulled off a somewhat unique stunt by announcing that 
it would not be necessary for any one present to leave the 
room as a buffet lunch would be served in the hall where 
the convention was being held. Then for more than an 
hour real good fellowship prevailed, for while the buffet 
lunch was being served those present had an opportunity 
to mix and mingle with one another, to exchange views 
and to discuss their several problems, the result of which 
was to bring about a general feeling of camaraderie and 
put the members in a pleasant frame of mind and pre- 
pared to go into the afternoon session with even greater 
enthusiasm than had been apparent before. 


THE AFTERNOON SESSION 


The afternoon session was called to order at 2:30 
o’clock by President Lang, the first speaker being George 
E. Watson, of New Orleans, secretary of the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, whose subject was 
‘*General Association Work.’’ 

Talking of the general work of the association, he 
pointed out that merely to organize a number of lumber 
manufacturers would not be enough; there must be initia- 
tive, new roads to be laid, new problems to be solved. 
The question of merchandizing, he said, has rapidly be- 
come the paramount issue to all lumbermen, and the asso- 
ciation should keep this fact constantly before it. The 
question of grading rules, he insisted, is becoming less a 
question of manufacture and more a question of sale, and 
the organization that could possibly prepare grading rules 
for the purpose of ‘‘ putting one over’’ on the consumer 
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is doomed to fail. The new guiding factor in manufac- 
turing and grading lumber would be, he implied, the con- 
venience of the consumer. Mr. Watson also spoke of 
the need of association work, the importance of increasing 
an association such as the present one because of the con- 
finement of its interests, in a sense, to the exploitation 
of one wood. 

The registered trademark, he said, would solve the prob- 
lem of unifying the interests of all members of the asso- 
ciation, making their common interest of more impor- 
tance than the gains of one individual firm transaction. 
The trademark, he said, should be extensively advertised 
to the consumers. Other association details such as the 
limiting of overhead expense and the appropriations 
granted by the directors were touched upon. The over- 
head expense, he said, is increasing steadily, and associa- 
tion work is far more expensive today than it was five or 
six years ago. Other features Mr. Watson spoke on were 
association dues, advertising of oak, technical research 
work for the benefit of the association, and the need of 
confidence in association work. In concluding, he sug- 
gested that the immediate progress of the new oak asso- 
ciation be directed toward market expansion, not the con- 
trol of production. 


Plain Talk From a Technical Expert 


Following a brief report of the technical research com- 
mittee, of which W. B. Burke, of Charleston, Miss., is 
chairman, Dr. Herman von Schrenk, of St. Louis, ad- 
dressed the convention. Dr. von Schrenk had brought 
with him to the meeting a most interesting display of 
samples of oak that had been attacked by various kinds 
of fungi and by termites, these exhibits being a source 
of absorbing interest to practically everyone present, 
many of whom were astounded to find what inroads could 
be made on this wood by these fungi. When Dr. von 
Schrenk began his address he held in his hand a sample 
of beautifully finished oak that had been literally riddled 
by termites, or white ants. He said that he had been 
asked at least twice during the day why he brought a 
piece of inferior wood like that to exhibit instead of 
bringing a first class piece, but his questioners were sur- 
prised to learn that this originally was a magnificent piece 
of oak finish that had been taken out of one of the hand- 
somest residences in St. Louis, the owner of which, be- 
cause of the failure of this wood, had become disgusted 
with wood and declared that he would no longer use it. 
The trouble, the speaker said, was not with the wood at 
all, but rested in the faulty coristruction of the building, 
the architect in planning the building having failed to 
provide means for keeping out the termites. The speaker 
used this illustration to impress upon his hearers the abso- 
lute necessity of lumber manufacturers thru their asso- 
ciation pursuing technical work that would make such 
things as this generally known and prevent wood being 
brought into disrepute by not being properly utilized. 
Dr. von Schrenk said that while he is a consulting engi- 
neer, he was sometimes referred to as insulting engineer 
and he probably would insult the lumbermen present by 
saying that so far as lumber is concerned the poorest in- 
formed persons in the world are lumbermen, who he de- 
clared have been too busy cutting the trees, sawing the 
logs and shipping the lumber to market to pay much at- 
tention to what becomes of the lumber when it reaches 
the ultimate consumer. What the lumber trade needs is 
for the lumbermen to find out what wood is, what it is 
good for and why the consumer should use it. With this 
information in his possession the lumbermen can manu- 
facture and market their product in an intelligent manner, 
and not only remove the prejudices against wood that 
have gained ground in many quarters but really extend 
the market and enlarge the uses for their product. Dur- 
ing the course of his remarks Dr. von Schrenk exhibited 
two small red oak stakes, one that had been placed in the 
ground untreated, the other placed in the ground after 
being creosoted. The untreated stake after being in the 
ground six years was removed and was shown to have 
rotted almost in two, while the creosoted stake after ten 
years’ service in the ground apparently was as good as 
the day it was driven. 

The speaker said that oak has a natural appeal and 
has many good qualities, but that the manufacturers 
should discourage people from using oak where it is not 
best for the purpose. In this connection he said there are 
275 species of oak, of which forty-seven are grown in the 
United States and eighty-six in Mexico. The American 
oak is divided into two general classes, white oak and 
red or black oak, and very few lumbermen, the speaker 
said, can distinguish between white oak and red oak. He 
said that he has ealled a meeting for next month of all 
the inspectors and engineers of the New York Central 
Railroad just to spend a day in learning how to distin- 
guish between white oak and red oak, this being made 
necessary because it has been discovered that on specifi- 
eations calling for white oak some of the manufacturers 
have been shipping to the railroad red oak. The speaker 
made a strong plea for better merchandising methods and 
for a more general knowledge of wood and its uses among 
those engaged in the industry. He made some compari- 
sons in merchandising methods between the lumber trade 
and the iron and steel trade that did not reflect especially 
to the credit of the lumber industry, these comparisons 
being given to drive home the great need in the lumber 
industry for technical research work and for improved 
methods of merchandising. 

Benefits of Lumber Associations 

J. M. Pritchard, secretary of the Gum Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, who was the next speaker, had for 
his topic ‘‘The Benefits of Lumber Associations,’’ and 
out of the fulness of his experience spoke of the need of 
hearty support by the members and the opportunities 
which their codperation would lay before the association. 
The regulating of the oak market, which would be accom- 
plished in the proper handling of the sales reports, alone 
would bring big returns for the membership price. The law 
of supply and demand would always govern the prosperity 
of any industry, and the right information would be im- 
possible without thoro codperation. Mr. Pritchard spoke 
of the gum manufacturers’ association by way of example: 
Three years ago the gum industry was an object of ridi- 





cule. The production greatly exceeded the demand and gum 
lumber sold for less than the cost of production. This re- 
sulted in a shameful waste of great natural resources as well 
as energy me in haphazard methods in trying to bring 
about its utilization. Up to this time, hardwood lumbermen 
generally were slow to recognize that a change had come in 
which a natural demand, along natural lines, could no longer 
be depended upon to insure the prosperity of the lumber 
business. They knew something was wrong, but were slow 
to adopt the new idea of creating demand, which was being 
so effectively done in many other industries, especially in the 
industries which manufactured substitutes for lumber. The 
idea of creating demand gathered force among the gum man- 
ufacturers, due largely to experiments tried by six of the 
larger producers in carrying out of a general advertising 
campaign. 

Mr. Pritchard also outlined the resultant growth of 
the gum manufacturers’ association. The development 
of the stock and sales reports, he added, now represents 
100 percent in point of the memberships’ codperation. 
He brought the experiences of the gum association to 
bear on the future of the oak manufacturers’ body, and 
emphasized the fact that even so wellknown a wood as 
oak required constant publicity. ‘‘In the main,’’ he 
said, ‘‘the things an organization can do for the wood 
it represents are similar, but naturally there are some 
conditions peculiar to each wood to which attention must 
be given.’’ The lower grades of oak, he suggested, need 
stimulating at the present time. He concluded with the 
following remarks: 

Properly to benefit from an advertising campaign, you must 
be‘in a position to deliver the goods you advertise, and I 
trust you will not think me presumptuous when I mention 
what appears to me to be a splendid opportunity age ane dl to 
help the demand for Nos. 1 and 2 common oak. Oak flooring 
is made from these grades principally and, as I understand 
it, the oak flooring manufacturers are well organized and in 
position to furnish flooring so fast as the demand for it is 
created. Codperation, of course, is needed, but I am positive 
that a properly conducted national advertising campaign by 
the American Oak Manufacturers’ Association in addition to, 
or in conjunction with, the advertisements carried by the 
Oak Flooring Association would soon show splendid results. 


Benefits Derived From Actual Sales Reports 


The value of sales reports was emphasized in the ad- 
dress by H. B. Weiss, president of the Gum Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, and the instances he gave in 
illustrating the purposes that such reports could be made 
to serve in the best interests of the oak association were 
suggestive. Reference was made to the startling discrep- 
ancies which appear in some reports, and he said that the 
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suggestions as to untruthful price marking per thousand 
feet which are so rife would indicate that some associa- 
tion members are inclined to add to the actual selling 
price—a practice that would involve any firm with the 
Government. Mr. Weiss’ comparison of selling prices in 
the lumber business with prices which prevail in the stock 
markets was very much to the point. ‘‘There is not much 
difference fundamentally,’’ he said, ‘‘in selling cotton, 
or wheat, and selling lumber. Once a month you get a 
market report of the product you handle. If you are 
selling your product considerably lower than is your com- 
petitor you unconsciously admit the inferiority of your 
product and service, or inability to realize on your effort.’’ 
Continuing in this vein, he said: 

The first sales report of your organization will reveal some 
astonishivg facts. Then it will be up to you to accept the 
facts. and if you are not obtaining for your own product 
practically the same market price as are your competitors, 
you are losing money and you are hurting the industry to 
just that extent. There is another feature in a market re- 
port such as we are obtaining from our association, and 
that is that these market reports show the average price 
received. On receipt of these market reports you are 
probably interested to know how your own prices compare 
with the average prices: and therein lies the danger. Too 
many of us are content to be “just average people.”’ If the 
average price of an item is $30 and you are obtaining that, 
but the high price is $35, it seems to me that would only 
be a spur to encourage you to get away from the average 
class and get up to the top. 


Necessity for Association Work 


R. S. Kellogg, of Chicago, secretary of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, was invited by Presi- 
dent Lang to address the convention on the necessity of 
association work. Mr. Kellogg said that within recent 
years the lumber industry has undergone a veritable revo- 
lution and that lumber association efforts are now on a 
better and stronger basis than ever before. There is now 
available for association’ work three times more money 
than there had been at any time in the history of the 
industry prior to two years ago. He said that there is 
greater interest being manifested in association work 
now than there ever has been, as proof of which statement 
he cited Maine, the oldest State in the production of com- 
mercial lumber, as being the youngest in organization, 
the Eastern Lumbermen’s Association just having come 


_into being with headquarters at Bangor. He said he had 


the privilege of attending the organization meeting just 
a few days before and found the lumber manufacturers 
in Maine enthusiastic over the idea of organized effort 
in behalf of the lumber industry. He then cited the red- 
wood association, the members of which are paying 25 
cents per thousand feet of production, one and one-half 
cents of which is apportioned to the National association ; 
the Southern Pine Association, which has an annual rey- 
enue of $400,000 thru an assessment of 10 cents a thousand 
on its membership; the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, which has increased its as- 
sessment from one and one-half cents a thousand to 111%4 
cents, and the members now are better satisfied with the 
results obtained than they have ever been. He assured 
those present that they would find that association dues 
were an investment and not an expense and he urged the 
members of the oak association to devote a great deal of 
attention to research work and to a campaign to teach 
the public how better to use wood. He characterized re- 
search work as the application of time and brains to busi- 
ness. 

He spoke of the value to the lumber industry of manual 
training schools, and told of some of the work that is 
being done by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation in helping to further the use of wood and in 
combating the efforts of those who would restrict its use. 
Especial attention is being given to the matter of build- 
ing codes and recently at a conference between directors 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and 
representatives of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
& Joiners of America an agreement was reached by which 
representatives of that great labor organization will re- 
port to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
on every movement that is started in any part of the 
country looking to a revision of the building code in 
order that the lumbermen may take steps to protect their 
interests. 

The Value of Stock Reports 


James E. Stark, of Memphis, addressed the convention 
on ‘*The Value of Stock Reports.’’ 

Mr. Stark said that the value of no commodity could 
be determined without stock lists. The discrepancies 
which occur where there is no guiding information at 
hand were brought out in detail in the course of his ad- 
dress. Stress was laid on the nature of the consumption 
as it applies to the manufacturer. He said: 

We must not lose sight of the fact that the method of 
marketing lumber is such that we are in competition with 
ourselves continually, for we all seli to the wholesaler and 
consumer alike, the wholesaler again offering your stock to 
the consumer, so that it is a multiplication of stock lists. 
and is also misleading to us. The only real basis of vaiues 
is formed by intelligently compiled stock lists of the amount 
of unsold stock on hand at each of the mills at a given 
period. The consumer never admits there is a short stock 
until he finds it difficult to get deliveries, for he can always 
place orders. 

The need of a stock list for the oak manufacturers was 
featured by Mr. Stark in the course of his interesting 
report. He expressed the belief that the disclosure of 
the first oak association list would surprise everyone, and 
quoted from the recent report of Chairman E. N. Hurley 
of the Federal Trade Commission on the occasion of the 
review of work accomplished under his administration. 
The statement had particular reference to the general lack 
of information which prevailed among industrial heads 
as to the actual cost of production and selling. He closed 
with the remarks: 

This means that the Government is now anxious for us to 
have stock lists to base our values on and by which to regu- 
late our production, and in that manner put the greatest 
American hardwood on the market in an intelligent manner, 
Thru codperation of this kind I firmly believe we will in- 
crease our selling values to a point where we will have an 
industry that will be proud of and that will give us a 
reasonable return for the amount of energy, capital and expe- 
rience necessary for us to invest to produce and market our 
products. I wish to impress on every member the impor- 
tance of responding promptly to the request of the secretary 
for a list of his stock from time to time, as only thru 
thoro codperation can the most effective results be obtained. 

F. R. Gadd, of Chieago, chairman of the advertising 
committee, said that about thirty members had not yet 
zonerted their cut for last year and until all these reports 
are in it will be impossible for the committee to go ahead 
with the advertising plan as laid out and he urged all 
members to report their cut promptly. In this connection 
H. B. Weiss suggested that a limit date be set for these 
reports with a fine to be assessed against members not 
reporting within the limit time. However, the convention 
did not act on the suggestion, and it was believed that 
the »embers soon would realize the importance of mak- 
ing a)l reports promptly and that there would be little 
trorble on this score in the future. 

Telegrams of greetings were read from officers of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States and from the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers, both extending cordial invitations to the mem- 
bers of the American Oak Manufacturers’ Association 
to attend the annual meetings of these two bodies, the 
Ohio retailers’ to be held in Columbus on Jan. 24 and 25 
and the hardwood manufacturers’ in Cincinnati on Jan. 
30 and 31. 

After some general discussion the first general meet- 
ing of the American Oak Manufacturers’ Association 
came to a close, évery member present feeling that the 
organization is well started on a long career of useful 
ness to the industry and that every member individually 
will be benefited thru his connection with that organiza- 
tion. 


SEEK LEGISLATION PERMITTING TIMBER 
TRACT SALES 

Littte Rock, Ark., Jan. 23.—Legislation permitting 
the Federal Government to purchase timber tracts within 
the Ozark and Arkansas national forest preserves in this 
State probably will be asked of the present general as- 
sembly by the Arkansas State Forestry Association. The 
association’s executive committee in a meeting last Mon- 
day endorsed the movement and made tentative plans for 
placing the matter before the legislature. Passage of a 
State law authorizing the Federal purchase would put 
500,000 acres on the market, according to EH. V. Clark, 
forest supervisor. 
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GUM LUMBER MANUFACTURERS HOLD THEIR ANNUAL 


Progress and Harmony the Keynotes of the Sessions — Membership Shows Remarkable Growth — Advertising Success 
Precedes Enlarged Campaign—Manufacturing Problem Solved—Cut-over Lands to Be Well Exploited 


MempuHis, TENN., Jan. 20.—This representative of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has attended many conven- 
tions of lumbermen and meetings of lumber associa- 
tions but never has he seen a more complete state of 
harmony or a more unanimous determination to accom- 
plish a real good for the industry than was manifest 
at the third annual meeting of the Gum Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association held in Memphis today. The 
story of what this association has accomplished for 
the gum lumber industry reads almost like a fairy tale 
and a meeting of this association is a veritable in- 
spiration to anyone who is interested in seeing the 
lumber industry restored to public favor and placed 
upon the high plane that is its natural right. The 
Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association was organ- 
ized at a time when gum lumber was occupying an 
exceedingly lowly position in the market and when 
gum trees were being cut and manufactured into lum- 
ber without bringing in anything like adequate re- 
turns to the owners and with little thought as to what 
the future might hold for this industry. But all this 
has been changed and within the short space of three 
years the gum lumber industry has been transformed 
from a losing proposition to one of profit and pride to 
those engaged therein. This association truly has been 
wonderfully successful in promoting the use of gum 
and with an enthusiasm that knows no bounds the 
members are pressing forward with bigger and better 
things in view. 

In extending greetings and a welcome to the visiting 
members, President H. B. Weiss, of Memphis, took oc- 
casion to pay a glowing tribute to the work of Secre- 
tary J. M. Pritphard, to which the president attributed 
much of the success that has attended the association’s 
efforts. The president suggested the necessity of manu- 
facturers following up the advertising of the associa- 
tion and of the individuals in order that none of the 
interest aroused thru the general publicity should be 
allowed to slacken and in order that every inquiry 
might be followed out to the limit. He said that the 
association is going to prepare a handsome exhibit for 
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the second complete building show, that is to be held 
at the Grand Central Palace in New York in March. 
He spoke briefly of other activities of the association 
and concluded with the statement that the association 
had returned ten for one for the investment his own 
company had made in it. 


Report of the Secretary 


Starting at the difficulties which the association had 
to contend with from its inception, Mr. Pritchard re- 
viewed the growth of the organization. The present 


conditions, he said, are so greatly improved as to make - 


the most confirmed skeptic admit the pronounced suc- 
cess of the gum manufacturers’ association. He 
called attention to the purpose of the body, the ex- 
tensive advertising of the uses of gum, and the profit- 
able publicity arrangements which had been made by 
the advertising committee. The 1916 advertising cam- 
paign, he said, had brought 1,882 inquiries, all of a 
high character, and their number at least indicates 
the quality of the advertising. Mr. Pritchard referred 
to all of the association’s committees in turn, com- 
mending their good work by way of indicating the 
general activity of the association’s officials. 

It was disclosed that in the last year 458 inquiries 
for gum lumber were received, as incidental results of 
the ral ins, These inquiries were reproduced in 
cireular form, Mr. Pritchard said, so as to give all the 
members equal opportunities in answering them. Ref- 
erence also was made to the affiliation with the Cem- 
mercial Rotary Gum Association, which was made 
last year, and which is to be continued thru this. 
The exhibits at the Dayton Industrial Exposition, 
Dayton, Ohio, and the Cleveland Building Show Mate- 
rial Show in Cleveland have already been made and 
elaborate plans are under way for the association’s 
participation in the second National Complete Build- 











ing Material Show, at New York city. In closing his 
address Mr. Pritchard said: 


It seems proper that an outline be given the membership 
as to what appears to be needed in order effectively to carry 
forward the purpose of this association for 1917. Our expe- 
rience has shown that a conservative udvertising schedule, 
carefully followed up, will, in the long run, produce the 
most satisfactory and permanent results. It is necessary 
that we be in position to supply the demand for red gum 
which we create, and as the ultimate consumer of red gum 
must get it thru the usual channels our duty, as I see it, is to 
develop all the agencies thru which it must pass in about the 
same proportion. If we increase our advertising schedule we 
should correspondingly increase the facilities of the secre- 
tary’s office for following it up. 

We have made a careful estimate of possible revenues for 
1917 and the indications are that our present membership 
produced about 300,000,000 feet during 1916. The following 
budget is suggested for 1917: 





PSOE ROMCNEMINE ais 66:56 ods cactacevewisscesous $10,000 
Sundry advertising, exhibits, booklets etc 5,000 
MUMIRMINTS acivis cisiccicine eoaecentescieeedeee 1,000 
RIMEEIMIEIEET G! G70 4°40) ate ia ace!s ore 6:0 G0 Me 6:08 wees aie eee) aye 
I PVGMCRUONECHCS. ccc cclinceccceeeeeceweceesewee ,DUO0 
Stationery, office supplies etc....ccccccccccccccced 1,500 
Multigraphing and extra stenographic work......... 25 
CRIED GRMOURU s 6 6:5'6.0-0,0.6. 60 -0-9.0-60.06 00 0.6.06 e eee 66s S58 1,000 
PRIMM C Ghee 616 :6:d. eine 6 60 CC CROR WET ROCE COE CE COES 10,700 
CIEE vaio) 4-sno0. 60064 Hees CEC Ole sem ee ey a weee 55 
Ln Ee ee Ce eee e eee $33,000 


In summing up our work for 1916 we can safely say that 
we have increased the consumption of gum lumber in the 
United States considerably more than 100,000,000 feet. 


The report of the treasurer, F. E, Gary, showed re- 
ceipts for the year $24,533.85, disbursements $23,952.32, 
leaving a balance of cash on hand of $581.53. 


Report of Membership Committee 


In reading his report of last year’s work of the 
membership committee, Chairman F. K. Conn drew 
attention to the general prosperity which has attended 
the efforts of the lumbermen. For the first time in 
years, he said, the returns have been sufficient to 
cover operating expenses, altho little of the accumu- 
lated capital has been left for improvements and ex- 
pansion. Gum lumber manufacturers particularly are 
tortunate in the closely-knit ties that identify the ac- 
tivities of the manufacturers of gum in Louisiana, Mis- 
souri, Mississippi and Alabama. A carload of gum 
lumber from the second-named State is liked just as 
well as a carload from Missouri. The general recogni- 
tion of the merits of red gum as wood especially suited 
to artistic cabinetmaking, he said, is only equaled by 
the marked demand for sap gum as ideal material for 
utilization in the commercial world. The chairman 
went on to extoll the numerous virtues of gum lumber 
before calling attention to the exceptionaily good re- 
sults of the efforts of the membership committee in 
the last year. Further Mr. Conn said: 


One hundred percent added to the surplus account of a 
corporation instills into the minds of the officers of that cor- 
poration clearly defined opportunities for still greater ex- 
pansion, One hundred percent of combined energy added 
to the strength of this association places us in a position 
to put gum lumber on that high plane we have set for it. 


The names of new members as well as those of old 
were read out, showing that to the forty-eight mem- 
bers of the preceding year sixty-two new member- 
firms have been added. A total roster of 110 firms now 
hold membership in the association. ‘‘In another 
twelve months,’’ concluded the chairman, ‘‘we will 
have as members practically all manufacturers who 
are eligible, and now that we have added so much col- 
lective brain and energy to our dynamo of associated 
human endeavor, let each one of us see that he con- 
tributes his pro rata share of fuel toward encouraging 
this powerful instrument.’’ Later in the meeting an- 
nouncement was made that the membership now is 111. 


Cut-over Land Activities 


The report of the cut-over land committee was pre- 
sented by J. W. McClure, of Memphis, chairman of the 
committee, who said that the recently organized South- 
ern Alluvial Land Association was a new child of the 
Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and much 
good to the entire alluvial land section was expected 
as a result of this newly organized association. The 
speaker said that the Federal Farm Loan Bank would 
prove to be a great thing for the South and the estab- 
lishment of these banks had aided materially in bring- 
ing about the formation of the alluvial land associa- 
tion. This association, Mr, McClure said, was formed 
not for the purpose of selling land, but only for the 
purpose of carrying on a publicity campaign and pro- 
moting interest in these lands, the sales of which were 
to be made by the individual owners. I’. E. Stone- 
braker has been appointed secretary of the land asso- 
ciation and the directors have employed as field secre- 
tary Mr. Schopmeyer, who has had long experience in 
this kind of work. Up to the time of making this re- 
port 500,000 acres had been signed up, but the associa- 
tion did not expect to begin any publicity work until 
1,000,000 acres have been signed. Funds for carrying 
on the work will be provided thru an initiation fee. of 
$25 for each member and an assessment of 2 cents an 
acre on the acreage represented in the association. The 
work of this association will be to create a demand 
for cut-over land just as fast as these lands are ready 
for the market. The committee stressed the importance 
of the land owners looking after the people after they 
have been induced to locate on this cut-over land 


and aid them in every way possible in getting started 
in their new field. 


Report of Advertising Committee 

The report of the work handled by the advertising 
committee showed that advertising space in fourteen 
prominent publications from last July up to and in- 
cluding January, 1917, was used by the association 
at an aggregate cost of $5,617.21; an advertisement in 
a popular catalog, $300. Composition, cuts, shipping 
ete. involved an expenditure of $569.13, all making 
a total of $6,486.34. The report also recommended 
appropriations for advertising for the year ending 
January, 1918, approximately $10,000 to $12,000, as 
the interest that has been generally evoked must be 
sustained and developed. But this general advertising 
expenditure must serve to drive straight home to the 
consumer the desirable points for gum lumber. 

The committee also advocated a sales-boosting cam- 
paign with architects and trim mills so that gum will 
be more generally specified on occasions by the former 
and handled to greater extent by the latter. Recom- 
mendation was made for an appropriation equal in 
amount to that for the advertising to be used by 
the secretary in following up on the space adver- 
tising by substantial campaigns for the favor of inter- 
mediate handlers of the wood. The amount is to cover 
the cost of a follow-up campaign as suggested in the 
secretary’s report: Exhibits at building shows, 
pamphlets, booklets, traveling expenses etc. The fur- 
niture exhibits at Chicago, Grand Rapids, Mich., and, 
Jamestown were strongly recommended as suggestive 
displays for the personal visits of the secretary, so 
that accounts of the styles and kinds of furniture 
may be furnished to the members. ‘‘This service,’’ 
the report read, ‘‘is worth a great deal to the up-to- 
date manufacturer of gum lumber.’’ 

Following the report of the advertising committee 
certain changes in the constitution were voted on 
and adopted unanimously. These changes provide for 
increasing the number of trustees from eight to twelve 
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and giving authority to the board of directors to fix 
the date and place of the annual meeting for the elec- 
tion of officers and transaction of other business each 
year, notice of such meeting to be mailed each member 
of the association at least two weeks prior to the hold- 
ing thereof. 

President Weiss announced the appointment of a 
nominating committee as follows: E. A. Lang, Chi- 
cago, chairman; C. L, Harrison, Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
and F. R. Gadd, Chicago. 

For the graded figured red gum committee, F. K. 
Conn, the chairman, reported that the committee had 
formulated rules for grading figured red gum and that 
these rules had been adopted by the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association and also have been sub- 
mitted to the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States for approval. 

Following the report of this committee adjournment 
for lunch was taken and, as was the case at the meet- 
ing of the American Oak Manufacturers’ Association on 
the previous day, a buffet lunch was served in the 
hall/in which the meeting was held so that it was not 
necessary for the members to leave the hall between 
the morning and afternoon sessions. 


THE AFTERNOON SESSION 


Upon reconvening for the afternoon session the re- 
port of the technical research committee was presented 
by R. M. Carrier, of Sardis, Miss., chairman, this being 
followed immediately by an address by H. D. Tiemann, 
of the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. Mr. 
Tiemann did not deliver a prepared technical address, 
but confined his remarks to a brief discussion of the 
methods used at the Forest Products Laboratory in 
kiln drying red and sap gum. Thru experiments at 
the laboratory a system of kiln drying gum has been 
evolved that will be a material aid in solving a prob- 
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lem that has caused manufacturers much serious study. 
Mr. Tiemann said that the first experiment was made 
in kiln drying air-dried stock and then further experi- 
ments were conducted with green material. These ex- 
periments have demonstrated that there is no reason 
why gum should not be kiln-dried direct from the 
saw without as much loss as occurs in air drying the 
stock. The three things necessary for the proper dry- 
ing of gum provided by the kiln devised at the labora- 
tory are circulation of air, proper temperature and 
proper humidity. These experiments have shown that 
gum can be dried to shipping weight in eleven days 
and thoroly kiln dried in thirty days, when it is 
ready for manufacture into furniture, inside trim or 
other purposes. Mr. Tiemann said that by kilndrying 
gum direct from the saw the checking that occurs in 
air dried lumber is eliminated and that there is only 
about 2% percent degrade, while warping and shrink- 
age are about the same as in air dried lumber. In all 
other respects the results are better when the lumber 
is kiln dried. The speaker exhibited two panels that 
had been shipped from the laboratory, one panel being 
made from black gum with the frame of red gum, 
while in the other sample the panel was made from 
sap gum plain sawed and red gum quarter-sawed. 
These panels were constructed of material that had 
been kiln-dried direct from the saw, the logs having 
been shipped direct to the laboratory and there sawed 
into lumber by a small portable mill. 

Mr. Tiemann explained the features of the humidity 
regulated kiln, advising that lumber be piled on an 
incline and explaining how the humidity is controlled 
thru the means of a water spray. He illustrated his 
remarks with a chart showing the temperature and 
humidity of the kiln at the various stages of drying 
the lumber and declared that when the lumber was 
first placed in the kiln over half its weight was water, 
but that this was reduced to 4 percent in twenty days. 
He then discussed the question of case hardening and 
told how this was avoided by submitting the lumber 
to a steam heat of 180 degrees for one and one-half 
hours just before removing it from the kiln. After it 
is submitted to this steam heat the lumber is left in 
the kiln for one day in order to remove the moisture. 
The speaker expressed the hope that some manufac- 
turer would be interested in trying out this kiln on 
a commercial scale as so far what has been done has 
been only in an experimental way at the laboratory. 
In response to a question Mr. Tiemann said that oak 
is harder than gum to dry but that it can be dried di- 
rect from the saw by the use of this type of kiln. He 
further said that the Government does not furnish 
working plans or specifications for dry kilns, but for 
parties desiring to put up kilns of the type described 
the Government will give consultation, advice and in- 
formation and will codperate in every way with 
parties building kilns for drying gum. 

Quite an interesting discussion followed Mr. Tie- 
mann’s remarks indicating that the members are 
deeply interested in this question of an economical 
and satisfactory method of kiln drying gum. 

Following Mr. Tiemann’s talk a telegram was read 
by-the president from W. H. Weller, secretary of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, extending greetings of that organization to 
the gum manufacturers and inviting them to attend 
the annual meeting of the hardwood association in 
Cincinnati on Jan. 30 and 31. 

The report of the cost committee in the absence of 
T. L, Hoskins, chairman, was read by F. R. Gadd, of 
Chicago. (This report in full is printed on pages 38 
and 39 of this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN). 

The report of the assessment committee was read by 
the chairman, J. W. McClure, of Memphis. A total 
output of 179,000,000 feet is now represented in the 
association, and the assessment last year of 12%, cents 
a thousand feet production is conceded by the mem- 
bership generally to be the best investment any of 
them have ever made. The committee thought that 
by reason of the addition of new members the assess- 
ment for 1917 could be held at the same figure as that 
of last year and at the same time take care of all ex- 
penses incurred in the enlarged publicity campaign 
that is planned for this year. 

At this point Thomas Fry, of St. Louis, suggested 
that the thanks of the association should be presented 
on a silver platter to F. K. Conn, chairman of the 
membership committee, for the magnificent work that 
committee has done and for the splendid report that 
had been presented by the chairman. The vote of 
thanks was unanimously and enthusiastically adopted, 
but the president advised that it would have to be 
extended to Mr. Conn without the silver platter. 


Election of Officers 


The report of the nominating committee was pre- 
sented by E. A. Lang, of Chicago, and the report was 
unanimously adopted, resulting in the election of cffi- 
cers as follows: 

President—H. B. Weiss, Memphis. 

First vice president—-B. F. Dulweber, Cincinnati. 

Second vice president—L. P. DuBose, Charleston, Miss. 

Treasurer—F. E. Gary, Memphis. 

Trustees for two years: W. C. Bonner, R.. H. Darnell, W. 
EK. Hyde and L. DeGolyer. 

Trustees for three years: W. E. DeLaney, Homer Alex- 
ander, S. B. Anderson, R. L. Jurden. 

E. A. Lang, chairman of the nominating committee, 
who put the motion to adopt the report, declared the 
officers elected and appointed Barry Norman and 
Thomas Fry a committee to escort the reélected presi- 
dent, H. B. Weiss, to the chair. 

A unanimous vote of appreciation to Secretary J. M. 
Pritchard for his splendid work in behalf of the asso- 
ciation was then carried, to which Mr. Pritchard made 
a reply pledging his best efforts to the work of the 
association for the coming year. 

George E. Watson, of New Orleans, secretary of the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, called 
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upon for a few-remarks said that he had a feeling of 
pride in the wonderful success of the gum association 
for when it was organized he had been called into con- 
sultation and told of the work of his own association 
on which much of the work of the gum association 
had been based. 

R. S. Kellogg, of Chicago, secretary of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, spoke briefly 
saying that this is the most hopeful time for associa- 
ion work in the history of the lumber industry. He 
told of some of the work of the National association 
and the affiliated organizations and spoke of the co- 
operation that is being received from the Government 
where heretofore only opposition had been encountered. 

A motion by C. L. Harrison then prevailed that the 
association endorse the cost system as suggested in the 
report of the committee and that this method of de- 
termining costs be adopted by all the members of the 
Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

George D. Burgess, of Memphis, president of the Na- 
tional Lumber Exporters’ Association, presented a 
resolution asking the national Congress for legislation 


in favor of an adequate American merchant marine, 
which resolution was adopted unanimously. 

L. H. Shertzer, of Demopolis, Ala., made a brief talk 
on conservation and made an urgent plea that mem- 
bers closely watch the stock reports and refrain from 
manufacturing red gum in such quantities as to flood 
the market and insisted that members should begin to 
realize more than ever before the value of their gum 
trees. 

C. H. Sherrill, of Paducah, Ky., on the invitation of 
President Weiss, told of some of the work his com- 
pany has been doing in promoting the use of red gum 
that gave the members present a new idea of how per- 
sonal service can go a very long way in popularizing 
any wood and in helping to combat the efforts of the 
manufacturers of competitive materials. 

William Beebe, sales manager for the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., of Kansas City, in response to an invi- 
tation to make a few remarks said that while his con- 
cern manufactured only a small amount of gum as 
compared with its yellow pine output he had found 
the sales reports of the association of invaluable bene- 
fit and felt that his company was getting full returns 
on its investment in membership in the Gum Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

After a brief general discussion of matters of inter- 
est to the members the third annual meeting of the 
Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association came to a 
close. 

ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 


On Friday evening, Jan. 19, all of the visiting lum- 
bermen were guests at a dinner at the Gayoso Hotel, 
given by the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, the American 
Oak Manufacturers’ Association and the Gum Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association jointly. At this din- 
ner Ralph May, of Memphis, presided as toastmaster 
and made a distinct hit with all of the guests. Before 
the dinner was served the toastmaster called upon 
Col. W. R. Barksdale, of Memphis, to give a toast and 
the colonel proposed the toast to America, this being 
drunk by all of the members standing. Brief addresses 
were made during the evening by Dr. Herman von 
Schrenk, of St. Louis, President James E. Stark, of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, President E. A. 
Lang, of the American Oak Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and President H. B. Weiss, of the Gum Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. A cabaret entertainment 
was given during the evening and the dinner was pro- 
nounced a complete success in every particular by 
every one of the guests. 





HARDWOOD DIMENSION MANUFACTURERS ORGANIZE 





New Association Includes Mouihere from Seven Southern States — Better Grading and 
Marketing Conditions Its Purposes 





MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 20.—The Hardwood Dimension 
Manufacturers’ Association was formally launched here 
Friday, Jan. 19, with an enrollment of twenty-nine char- 
ter members from Arkansas, Mississippi, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Florida, Texas and West Virginia. Constitution 
and bylaws were adopted and the following officers were 
elected for the first year: 


President—D. W. Upshaw, Arlington, Ky. 

Vice president—R. T. Bugg, Winchester, Tenn. 

Secretary—M. F. Hannahs, Memphis. 

Treasurer—Frank Lyon, Memphis. 

Directors—W. S. Elder, Pine Bluff, Ark.; H. F. Clark, 
Amory, Miss.; Frank Lyon, Memphis, and J. W. Byrn, 
Brownsville, Tenn. 





Messrs. Byrn and Clark will serve for one year while 
the term of the other two directors is for two years. 

The objects and purposes of the association, as set 
forth in the constitution, are ‘‘to secure a full understand- 
ing of the conditions surrounding the dimension lumber 
manufacturing business, to adopt such measures as will 
provide for improved methods of manufacturing and 
marketing this class of lumber, and to instruct the mills 
that are members of this association in the proper grading 
of their product for the various uses for which it is 
made. ’’ 

The constitution further sets forth that ‘‘any person, 
firm or corporation engaged in the manufacture of hard- 
wood dimension from the log, flitch, plank or board shall 
be eligible for membership in the association and entitled 
to one vote.’’ Each applicant, however, must be passed 
upon by the directors. 

The constitution and bylaws provide for an initiation 
fee of $10 and for an assessment not to exceed 10 cents 
a thousand feet board measure, payable in twelve equal 
monthly installments. > 

President Upshaw appointed the following committees 
to serve for one year: 


Membership—J. V. Wright, Bolivar, Tenn.; R. L. Muse, 
Walnut Ridge, Ark.; J. A. Lamb, Memphis, Tenn. 

Assessments—J. E. Munal, Memphis, Tenn.; A. L. Brown, 
Monterey, Tenn.; C. A. Leidy, Newport, Ark. 

Rules—R. L. Muse, Walnut Ridge, Ark.; J. V. Wright, 
Bolivar, Tenn.; W. S. Elder, Pine Bluff, Ark..; Frank Lyon, 
Memphis, Tenn. ; R. T. Bugg, Winchester, Tenn.; J. A. Lamb, 
Memphis, Tenn.; D. P. Upshaw, Arlington, Ky.; H. F. Clark, 
Amory, Miss. J 


Secretary Hannahs says that headquarters will be 
opened in Memphis without delay, perhaps in the Union 
& Planters’ Bank Building. An active campaign is to 
be launched at once for the securing of new members 
and the belief obtains that, on the basis for initiation 
and assessment already stated and on the prospects for 
rapid growth in membership, sufficient funds are ob- 
tainable to inaugurate an active and vigorous campaign 
in behalf of better grading and marketing conditions 
for all members of the association. 


The names of the charter members, according to the 
list furnished the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by Secretary 
Hannahs, follow: 


R. L. Muse Lumber Co., Walnut Ridge, Ark.; Caney Fork 
Lumber Co., Doyle, Tenn.; Laurel Cove Lumber Co., Sparta, 
Tenn. ; Lee & Fooshee, Sparta, Tenn.; Frank Lyop, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Arlington Lumber Co., Arlington, Ky.; J. V. Wright. 
Bolivar, Tenn.; W. S. Elder, Pine Bluff, Ark.; Larkin Co. of 
America, Memphis, Tenn.; R. T. Bugg, Winchester, Tenn. ; 
J. H. West, Coffeeville, Miss.; W. W. Fort, Pittsboro, Miss. ; 
Monterey Spoke Co., Monterey, Tenn.; I. I. Gunn, Beans 
Creek, Tenn. ; Interstate Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn.; C. C. 
Mengel & Bros. Co., Louisville, Ky.; Canada Pole & Shaft Co., 
Deemer, Miss.; Covington Bros., Brownsville, Tenn.; Byrn 
Bros., Brownsville, Tenn. ; Amory Dimension Mill Co., Amory, 
Miss.; T. W. Harralson, Brownsville, Tenn.; Samuel Werner, 
Tracy City, Tenn.; Leidy Baker Lumber Co., Newport, Ark. ; 
Theo. B. Milkey, Jeffris, La.; The Hickory Jones Co., Lufkin, 
Tex. ; Coules-Masters Co., Havanna, Fla.; C. F. Work, New 
Albany, Miss.; American Column & Lumber Co., St. Albans, 
W. Va.; Hardwood Dimension Co., Eldorado, Ark. 
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ACQUIRES VIRGIN TIMBER AND WILL ERECT 
ANOTHER MILL 


The Samuel Lumber Co. (Inc.), of Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
manufacturing and wholesaling yellow pine lumber, thru 
T. L. Samuel, of Montgomery, secretary and treasurer of 
the company, last week bought 14,000,000 feet of virgin 
timber, of which about 11,000,000 feet is yellow pine and 
the remainder red oak and gum. The company will erect 
a mill at Benton, Ala., on the Western Railway of Ala- 
bama, with a daily capacity of 15,000 feet, and the mill, 
which will be modern in every respect, is expected to be 
ready for operation by Mar. 1. The new mill, with the 
mill located at Sylvan and two contracting mills, will 
give the company a daily cutting capacity of 75,000 feet 
and it makes a specialty of green timbers. B.D. Samuel, 
or and manager of the company, is located at Tus- 
caloosa. 
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OPPOSE AMENDMENT TO LIEN LAW 

Saginaw, Micu., Jan. 23.—Lumbermen of the Saginaw 
Valley plan to oppose the proposed amendment to the 
mechanics’ lien law which is to be introduced in the State 
legislature by State Senator Harvey A. Penney of Sagi- 
naw. Attorney Frank Day Smith, of the Saginaw Lum- 
berman’s Credit Association, declares that the amend- 
ment would work a hardship as it requires the material 
men to send to the owner by registered mail a copy of 
each invoice of the material furnished the contractor. 
Besides the additional expense, Mr. Smith says, such a 
provision would expose the contract prices. 

Mr. Smith declares that the present law provides full 
protection, but suggests that an amendment might re- 
duce the time limit in which the material men are to 
notify owners of the purchase of material by the contrac- 
tor from thirty days to ten or even five. 
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NATURAL PROMOTER HEADS PROSPERING CONCERN 


OpESSA (GULF PINE), FLA. 

What Nature evidently intended for a sawmill location 
©. H. Lutz took advantage of when he located the plant 
of the Lyon Pine Co. at this point. Florida is everywhere 
dotted with lakes and streams, and on the edge of one of 
these beautiful lakes Mr. Lutz and his associates have 
built their mill. The lake serves as a log pond and can, 
if need be, be used to convey logs to the mill. Here also, 
almost alongside the mill, is the beginning of the magnifi- 
cent longleaf yellow pine timber which the Lyon Pine Co. 
will eut. 

Inasmuch as the story of any sawmill ‘operation to a 
large extent is the story of the personality of its active 














SAWMILL OF LYON PINE CO., ODESSA, FLA. 


head, it is fitting first to take a look at the tall, angular 
man who is the guiding genius of the Lyon Pine Co. When 
the representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN found 
him; Mr. Lutz was holding one end of a surveyor’s chain 
in one hand and with the other he was pounding a stake 
in the ground. He was staking out the townsite. Mr. 
Lutz likes to do such things. 

Sawmilling is not Mr. Lutz’s only oceupation. He is a 
natural promoter. He has a home in Tarpon Springs, a 
short distance to the west of Odessa, on the Gulf of 
Mexico, where he is developing the beach and the townsite 
for a pleasure resort as well as a permanent home for 
people who wish to get away from the cold of the North. 

Mr. Lutz is a Virginian by 
co | birth. When a young man he 
moved into West Virginia, 
where he first operated a fur- 
niture factory at Roncevert 
and later a flouring mill at 
Lewisburg. He got the fruit 
fever and came to Florida, 
where he grew oranges and 
grape fruit for a while. Then 
in 1896 he located at a place 
on the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad just above St. Peters- 
burg which he called Shingle- 
ton, where he operated a shin- 
gle mill until 1900. Then he 
ran a yellow pine and cypress 
mill at Pasco, 42 miles above 
St. Petersburg, under the 
name of the Owensboro Lum- 
ber Co. His development work 
in this territory resulted in 
the formation of the town of Lutz, on the Tampa & North- 
ern Railroad. 

In 1906 he built the plant of the MeMullen-Lutz Lum- 
ber Co. at Odessa, now the Gulf Pine Co. This plant he 
operated for a year, when the operation was sold to the 
Gulf Pine Co. Mr. Lutz took stock with this concern and 
was general manager of the company for six years. Then 
he quit the lumber business to build the Tampa & Gulf 
Coast Railroad, being manager and treasurer of the 
company. 

Last year he and his associates bought a tract af 30,000 
acres of timberland in Pasco County, containing about 
110,000,000 feet of longleaf yellow pine and 15,000,000 
feet of cypress, and erected during the closing months of 
the year the modern sawmill which is shown in an uncom- 
pleted state in an accompanying illustration. This is a 
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NATURAL LAKE FORMING LOG POND 


Among the Mills with Pen and Camera 


Interesting places visited, photographed and described by representatives of the Amerizcan Lumberman 


9-foot band mill, made by the Union Iron Works, with a 
6-foot Prescott slab resaw. The capacity of the mill will 
be 75,000 feet daily. A planer of 40,000 feet capacity is 
being built in connection. 

Two of the owners of this operation are well known fig- 
ures in the cypress trade, D. J. Gay and J. B. Lyon. C. H. 
Lutz is president and general manager, D. J. Gay is vice 
president, J. B. Lyon treasurer and A. B, MeMullen sec- 
retary. 

The company’s timber begins at the mill site and ex- 
tends in a solid body for a distance of nine miles. A 
logging railroad nine miles long is being built. Among 
the logging equipment are two Baldwin locomotives of the 
prairie type. 


MILLS BRING PROMINENCE TO TOWN 


ODESSA (GULF PINE), FLA. 

This little sawmill town of Odessa, now known as Gulf 
Pine, which came into prominence a few years ago thru 
the establishment of the Gulf Pine Lumber Co. at this 
point, has come into still further prominence thru the 
more recent establishment here of another large sawmill 
operation, that of the Lyon Pine Co., which will begin 
manufacturing lumber Feb. 1. 

As a sawmill center Odessa, or Gulf Pine, is happily lo- 
cated. It occupies a strategic position both as to the 
standing timber thereabouts and to the rail and water 
markets. The town is located on the St. Petersburg 
branch of the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad and also on 
the Tampa & Gulf Coast Railroad, and lies some twenty 
miles, as the buzzard flies, north of Tampa. 

Odessa, or Gulf Pine, lies in the heart of a rich citrus 
region and the cleared country thereabouts abounds in 
splendid orange and grape fruit groves. At this writing 
the fruit is ripe, large and juicy, and so heavy that clus- 
ters of the fruit weigh down the branches to which they 
are attached and lie prone upon the sand. As a result of 
the excellent farming possibilities of this region colonizers 
are following the wake of the pine trees and are rapidly 
turning the cutover lands into groves. 


The town is not much to look at by day and might easily 
be overlooked in the dark, as it is scattered. The Gulf 











A FAIR SHOWING OF THE RUN OF LOGS 


Pine Co.’s mill lies about half a mile south of the Atlan- 
tie Coast Line tracks. To the south of this plant is the 
track of the Tampa & Gulf Coast Railroad and directly to 
the south of this is the new plant of the Lyon Pine Co. 
Spurs from both tracks connect with both mills, thus in- 
suring excellent trackage facilities and usually plenty of 
ears. Tampa, the port, is just to the south. 

If you were to walk into the office of the Gulf Pine 
Co. at this point, and ask to see the boss, a very keen 
young business man would start up to you, throw out his 
chest and say: ‘‘You are looking at him.’’ But don’t 
you believe it; he isn’t anything of the sort. He only 
thinks he is. It is quite true that the company’s litera- 
ture accredits W. H. Dowling with being president and 
general manager of the business, which to all intents and 
purposes he is, but the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is always 
a truthful publication and in the interest of plain un- 
varnished truth be it stated here and now that the real 
boss of this very large and important sawmill operation 
is a very sweet little lady, with eyes like a Florida sky, 
curls of spun gold and a mischievous mouth that is always 
bursting into smiles. 

Altho Nardrie Von Dowling will be only 2 years ol: 
on her next birthday, she rules the Gulf Pine Co. with 
an iron hand, just as surely as beautiful women in history 
held the destinies of nations in the hollow of their hands 
while they made monarchs roll over and play dead as their 
eaprices dictated. Little Nardrie Von Dowling wields 
despotic power in Odessa and she wields it just the same 
wherever else she goes. Look at this young lady’s piec- 
ture in the accompanying illustration and you can readily 
see why her father always stops being boss when she is 
around. Everything stops when Nardrie Von Dowling 
enters. If it is her whim to go down beside the big saws 
and stand amid the flying sawdust she must straightway 
be conveyed thither. If it is her caprice to go out into the 
timber to see how things are running out there, she is 
promptly taken. Then logging operations cease. Her 
name is in big letters on both sides of the electric head- 














light on one of the locomotives. It would also be on 
cakes of soap, taleum powder, cigarettes, gloves, face pow- 
der, perfumes and such dainty things if they made them 
in Odessa. 

Next to his little daughter, 
President Dowling loves to 
talk about the economical 
features connected with the 
Gulf Pine Co.’s operations, 
particularly the logging op- 
erations. The name Dowl- 
ing and lumber are synony- 
mous in Florida, for the 
Dowlings were pioneers in 
the industry of this State. 
The present generation of 
Dowlings are all capable , 
lumbermen, with mechanical 
minds as well as keen busi- 
ness foresight. President 
W. H. Dowling, altho young 
in years, is old in experience, 
and he has effected many 
labor and time saving de- 
vices at this plant which 
help to spell profit in the long - 
run. 

His especial pride is the 
economical logging end of the 
business. Mr. Dowling does NARDRIE VON DOWLING 
not use skidders in his camps 
but does his logging with mules. He keeps extending his 
logging railroad into the timber as necessity requires and 
manages to keep the mule haul always within half a mile. 
The camp houses are double story and are portable and 
easily moved. The commissary is of the same type, also 
on wheels. Many unusual features were noted around 
the plant by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative, 

One must not write up the Gulf Pine Co. without mak- 
ing mention of Charles H. Brown, secretary and treasurer 
of the company, one of the original organizers of this 
business. Charles H. Brown was one of the first sawmill 
men in Florida to foresee the vast possibilities of coloniz- 
ing cut-over timber lands, and likewise one of the first 
to put his theories upon the subject into practical opera- 
tion. Largely as a direct result of his far-seeing vision 
and his adeptness in grasping the opportunity thus pre- 
sented, there are at this moment about 50,000 acres of 
eut-over timberland in proximity to the Gulf Pine saw- 
mill operation which are to a large extent being colonized 
by northern people. A separate land company has been 
formed to market the timberland as fast as it is cut off, 
and where the trees once grew new residents are raising 
live stock and all manner of crops, besides making new 
residences for themselves away from the rigors of north 
ern winters. 

One quite naturally expects big things from Mr. Brown, 
who is a man of many parts. He is a builder and owner of 
railroads, banker, a director of many business enterprises 
ete., but first of all he is a sawmill man. The Gulf Pine 
plant, located on the Tarpon Springs branch of the Tampa 
& Gulf Coast Railroad, running from Tampa to St. Peters- 
burg, is one of the most modern sawmills in Florida. The 
town site, known as Gulf Pine, takes its name from the 
operation itself, the Gulf Pine Lumber Co. Mr. Brown 
and his associates have organized this mill in much the 
manner in which the Chicago meat packers have organ- 
ized their industry. Wherever it was possible to do so 
they installed a mechanical device to take the place of 
human labor, with a result that this plant is a labor, time 
and money saver. Associated with him are the two sons 
of one of Florida’s celebrated lumber manufacturers, 
Thomas Dowling. One son, W. H. Dowling, is president 
of the company; the other, J. H. Dowling, is vice presi- 
dent. 

The equipment of the mill is a single band and a band 
resaw. Its cutting capacity is 70,000 feet a day. The 
planer has a capacity of «40,000 feet daily. The Gulf 
Pine Lumber Co. owns approximately 200,000,000 feet of 
longleaf yellow pine timber lying in Pasco and Hernando 
counties, north of the mill, and in Hillsboro County. This 
timber is of exceptional quality. A logging road about 
twenty-five miles long feeds the timber into the mill. The 
logging is done by mule team, skidders being unnecessary 
on account of the high woods. The logging equipment 
includes five modern locomotives. 
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FORESTERS WOULD PROTECT THE COUNTRY’S PINES 





International Conference Combats Blister Rust Disease—Seeks Boy Scouts’ and Quaran- 
tine’s Aid—Advocates More National Parks 





[By ODELL] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 22.—After an extremely 
spirited debate, lasting over two days, the delegates to 
the international forestry conference held here last week 
under the auspices of the American Forestry Association 
voted unanimously in favor of a resolution endorsing an 
absolute national quarantine on plants, trees and nur- 
sery stock, to take effect at the earliest date that may 
be found economically expedient. The resolution was 
aimed to stop the importation of diseased plants and 
seedlings brought in from other countries, and particu- 
larly at those which are carriers of the white pine blister 
disease, which is threatening the destruction ot $400,000,- 
000 worth of timber on the American continent. The 
report of the resolutions committee, of which E. A. 
Sterling of Chicago was chairman, was brought in im- 
mediately after the delivery of a speech by C. L. Marlett, 
of the Federal Horticultural Board of the Department 
of Agriculture, in which he described the ravages of the 
white pine blister disease and discussed ‘‘ what is to be 
done’’ to stop it. Delegates present thought the resolu- 
tion was too sweeping and sought to have it modified, 
but after explanations and further discussion it was 
adopted without dissent. Another resolution adopted en- 
dorses the quarantine against States now infected or 
likely to be. Resolutions were adopted that endorsed 
cooperative work with the Boy Scouts of America in or- 
der that they might become better instructed in forestry, 
and advocating the creation of a board from the Ameri- 
can Forestry Association to codperate with the Govern- 
ment in investigating and studying the lumber situation 
and forestry, so that there might be a better development 
and understanding of these questions. 

The convention had one of the largest attendances in 
the history of forestry discussions, over 300 delegates 
representing every section of the United States and the 
timbered provinces of Canada. President Charles La- 
throp Pack of the American Forestry Association re- 
ported that the organization has gained 8,000 members 
during the past year. 

The election of officers resulted in the reélection of 
Charles Lathrop Pack as president and of the following 
vice presidents. In addition to the vice presidents re- 
elected, Mrs. Frances Folson Preston and T. Coleman du 
Pont were elected. The other officials elected were: 

President—Charles Lathrop Pack, Lakewood, N. J. _ 

Vice presidents—Andrew Carnegie, New York; William E. 
Colby, California, secretary the Sierra Club; Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot, Massachusetts, president emeritus Harvard University ; 
Dr. B. E. Fernow, Canada, dean of forestry, University of 
Toronto; Henry S. Graves, District of Columbia, chief of 
the Forest Service; Everett G. Griggs, Washington; Hon. 
David Houston, Secretary of Agriculture; Hon. Franklin K. 
Lane, Secretary of the Interior; Hon. Asbury F. Lever, 
South Carolina, United States Representative; Hon. Thomas 
Nelson Page, Ambassador to Italy ; Gifford Pinchot, Pennsyl- 
vania ; Filibert Roth, Michigan, dean of forestry, University 
of Michigan; Dr. J. T. Rothrock, Pennsylvania; Mrs. John 
D. Sherman, Illinois, chairman Conservation Department, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs; Hon. William H. Taft, 
Connecticut, ex-President United States; Joseph N. Teal, 
Oregon, chairman Oregon Conservation Commission; Theo- 
dore N. Vail, president A. T. & T. Co., Vermont; Hon. John 
Weeks, Massachusetts, United States Senator; Dr. Robert 8. 
Woodward, Washington, D. C., president Carnegie Institution. 

Treasurer—John E. Jenks, editor, Army and Navy Regis- 
ter, Washington, D. C. 

Executive secretary—Percival S. Ridsdale, 1410 H Street, 
Washington, D. C. 

Directors—John §S. Ames, Massachusetts; William B. 
Greeley, District of Columbia, Assistant U. S. Forester ; 
Alfred Gaskill, State Forester, New Jersey; Chester W. 
Lyman, New York, International Paper Co.; Charles Lathrop 
Pack, New Jersey, president Fifth National Conservation 
Congress. 


Checking the White Pine Blister Rust 


Pointing out the need of a law that has teeth in it as 
the thing most States ought to have, W. P. Wharton, of 
Boston, told delegates that something would have to be 
done at once in order to check the spread of the white 
pine blister disease that now has such a strong foothold 
in New England. Mr. Wharton reviewed the white pine 
conditions State by State as far as New England is con- 
cerned and inaugurated the discussion as to the prac- 
ticability of a quarantine enforcement against the im- 
portation of plants and seedlings in order to keep infec- 
tant out of the country. In part he said: 

While it is hardly possible now that the scourge can ever 
be completely eradicated, we still hope it can be kept or 
driven out of certain areas and New England will certainly 
do her part with the aid of the Federal Government. We 
must prevent the spread of the disease to the great western 
forests, where its control would be virtually impossible. 

C. R. Pettis, superintendent of forests for the State of 
New York, outlined the importance of white pine as a 
forest and timber tree and gave it first place. Dr. Haven 
Metcalf, in charge of the office of Forest Pathology, 
United States Department of Agriculture, told the need 
of immediate legislation in order to check the spread of 
the disease. Dr. Metcalf said the Federal Government 
now has no power to destroy plants that are diseased. He 
added that public opinion must be aroused for a long 
fight is ahead. In part he said: 

The white pine blister disease has invaded America and 
dug itself in. Not a single plant disease or insect pest that 
has once become established in this country has been eradi- 
cated or is ever likely to be. We must stop all movements 
into the area west of the Mississippi of nursery stock, 
5-needle pines, currants and gooseberries on which this 
fungus grows. It is foolish to spend money in hunting the 
disease as long as nurseries are free to distribute it. East 
of the Hudson the problem is much more serious, and it all 
sums: up in the question: Does free trade in plant diseases 
and ‘insect pests pay? 

White pine is to forestry what wheat is to agriculture ; 
what iron is to manufacturing; what coal is to transporta- 
tion. For the time being we should expend our energies in 
field investigations, control work and the education of the 
public. Since 1908 these trees_have been imported and 
scattered in a thousand places. Let us take a lesson from 
these unfortunate circumstances. 


This is White Pine Day at the conference and the ses- 
sions were attended by several senators and congressmen 
from New England and experts from the Department of 
Agriculture. In the afternoon the delegates enjoyed a 
view arranged by P. 8. Ridsdale of forty paintings of na- 
tional park scenes exhibited at the New National Museum. 
The conference was the most successful of any in the 
thirty-seven years’ history of the American Forestry 
Association, President Pack said today. 


Establishing National Forests 


One of the most interesting addresses during the con- 
vention was delivered by Henry S. Graves, Chiet Forester 
of the United States. He said in part: 

Ten States in the East have invited the Government to 
establish national forests in their borders by purchase ot 
mountain lands, while others have inaugurated a policy of 
acquiring State forests. Underlying this movement is the 
recognized principle that there are public interests in moun- 
tain forests that can not or will not be safeguarded under 
private ownership. Private ownership of the timberlands has 
been for the most part speculative and temporary in char- 
acter. Where public interests are involved the public must 
protect itself by direct ownership, codperation and ultimately 
a measure of regulation. 

More and more of the larger private holdings are being 
posted with ‘‘No Trespassing’’ signs, Mr. Graves said, 
and are closed to the public. ‘‘The closing of private 
lands points to the value of publicly owned forest lands 
where people living in citie¢ and hot agricultural regions 


can find an opportunity for the refreshment and recrea- 
tion that can be secured by a sojourn in the forests.’? 

Innumerable localities on the national forests, which 
are not generally known, have a wealth of scenic beauty, 
Mr. Graves said. A very practical problem is that of 
opening up and making these great public properties 
available for as wide use as possible by people of little 
means as well as by the wealthy. He added: 


In the national forests of Colorado alone there were last 

summer 676,000 visitors. Thousands came in automobiles 
and used the roads built by the Forest Service under the 
law which provides that 10 percent of all receipts of the 
national forests shall be spent for road and trail building. 
_ The recreation features of the national forests are fostered 
in a variety of ways. Areas of scenic value are set aside 
as camping sites and are withdrawn from any use which 
would reduce their beauty. Roads and trails are built by 
the Forest’Service to open up points of scenic interest, 
streams are stocked with fish, and sites for summer homes 
can be leased for long periods. 


About 25,000 miles of trails and 3,000 miles of roads 
have been built on the forests, Mr. Graves stated, saying 
also: 


Congress has appropriated a special fund of $10,000,000 
for road building on the national forests, which will become 
available at the rate of $1,000,000 a year. This money, 
added to the quarter of a million dollars now annually avail- 
able from the receipts of the forests, will result in opening 
up many regions now inaccessible for industrial use and also 
for recreation. 

In developing the recreational resources of the forests we 
are planning systematically and far ahead. Problems of 
landscape and sanitary engineering- present themselves in 
large numbers and we have associated with us a distin- 
guished landscape engineer to guide our work. Our system 
of scenic highways when worked out will be comprehensive 
in character, and ultimately routes of tourist travel will be 
furnished with comfortable hotels and rest houses. This 
development will be of great economic importance to the 
local communities, both on account of the added business 
which the tourist trade will bring and the permanent im- 
provements which will be made. 





NORTHERN PINE MAKERS IN YEARLY CONFERENCE 





Records and Reports Show General Association Improvement — Members’ Shipments In- 
crease Progressively—Advertising Activities Are Endorsed 





Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 23.—The annual meeting 
of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association took 
place today at the Hotel Radisson. It was a business- 
like session and contrary to expectations the business 
was finished at one sitting, beginning shortly before 
11 a. m. and ending about 1:30 p.m. President T. 8S. 
Whitten, of Winton, Minn., called the gathering to 
order in the Empire room of the hotel, and after Secre- 
tary H. 8S. Childs had read the minutes of the last 
meeting, Mr. Whitten delivered a brief address. It 
follows in part: 


The record of 1916 has shown more real accomplishments 
than any period heretofore in the lumber industry. It may 
be said without exaggeration that our industry last year 
turned to better things, and now the average conditions are 
brighter than for a number of former years. Nineteen hun- 
dred and seventeen, upon which we have entered, certainly 
promises prosperity. bs 

The object of association work is to benefit or better 
conditions of the industry, and there can be no higher or 
nobler aim than for us as an association and as individuals 
to promote the welfare of our extensive and important busi- 
ness. You are familiar with the western trip of President 
Downman, of the National association, and his associates, 
including F. E. Weyerhaeuser, of our association, in the 
interest of association codperation. This was highly result- 
ful and beyond question one of the most beneficial events of 
the year. The East and West were brought together and 
problems of a nationwide industry united in closer under- 
standing. Everywhere there is a feeling that lumber is to 
enjoy its share of the prosperity accruing for some time past 
to other businesses, 

It is unnecessary to mention that the lumber manufactur- 
ers today are facing higher prices for everything they buy, 
including labor, than have ever been paid before, and are 
therefore entitled to higher values than present ones when 
you take into consideration the increased cost of prodtction. 
Lumbermen deserve a reasonable profit and there should be 
no Jack of backbone in demanding it. In recent issues of the 
lumber press you have read the comments expressed by the 
lumber manufacturers that the outlook for 1917 is exception- 
ally good, and many have endeavored to point out the needs 
of our industry so that the good things will be continued. I 
know you are conversant with all these subjects so it would 
be taking up your time to repeat or to call attention to them. 

Our association can do much to further the interests of its 
members and the lumber industry as a whole. and whiie it 
is true that the membership of our particular association is 
diminishing, the incentive should be stronger than ever before 
to have our pruducts as uniform as in the past, and the 
advertising of them should not be neglected. You know we 
are not overburdened with special committees and the thought 
occurs that possibly it might be to our advantage to add 
additional bureaus so that attention could be given quickly 
to particular problems as they come up. However, this com- 
mittee matter is one for your consideration. The White Pine 
Bureau is to be complimented on the real and lasting service 
that has been established and to my mind interest in white 
pine has been renewed thru its efforts. George F. Lindsay, 
chairman, will be pleased, 1 am sure, to give us at some time 
during this meeting information concerning the activities of 
the bureau for the last year. 


The report of the treasurer, R. W. Wetmore, was 
presented by Secretary Childs. It was brief and en- 
couraging, and is as follows: 


Receipts 
Balance Trom: Jan: 25, SOU «xs ssc 0s 000.000 000-9 oe eee 5,654.20 
Receipts, Nos. 2OTT tO BISA. 2... scccwcccescus .. 24,887.13 
JL) ee cash ae (ees keh as pha «ee $00,041.33 
Disbursements 


Paid by vouchers Nos. 2552 to 2744, inclusive. ...$21,653.24 


Leaving balance in treasury this date..... ,.2e-$ 8,888.09 

The report of F. W. Gratz, auditur, verified the 
treasurer’s report in detail. Mr. Childs then presented 
the secretary’s annual report. It showed that in the 
last year, up to and including Jan. 22, the association 
gained one new member and lost two thru withdrawal, 
leaving a total membership of fourteen. The follow- 
ing statistics disclose the volume of production and 
shipments of the members during 1916, based on the 
monthly reports which were turned in to the office of 
the association: 

In 1916 we produced 666,840,868 feet. in 1915 569,035.678 
feet, an increase over last year of 97,805,190 feet, or 17.2 


percent. In 1916 we shipped 723,495,723 feet, in-1915 583,- 
545,805 feet, an increase of 140,949,918 feet, or 24.2 percent. 


Our shipments for the last year show an increase over 1915 
for every corresponding month except Decémber, which shows 
a decrease of 22.5 percent. 

The secretary also said that the bureau of grades 
comprises two inspectors, where formerly there were 
three. The present force has not made as many in- 
spections as did the old one, yet it has taken care of 
the claims of members, as well as of yard inspections, 
and no complaints of insufficient service have heen 
made. The increased activities of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association in the last year were 
commented on, particularly with reference to the rail- 
road traffic situation and the classification of lumber 
and lumber products before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Much valuable detailed information was 
compiled and while the final decision has not yet been 
rendered, there seems to be every indication that the 
result will be satisfactory to the lumbermen as well 
as to the railroads. : 

In conclusion the secretary said that.in keeping with 
the resolution adopted at the last semi-annual meeting 
of the Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Aug, 8, 1916, 
an exhibit was made of samples of grades of white 
and norway pine at the annual meeting in St. Paul, 
last September, of the Minnesota State Fair Assucia- 
tion. The samples of lumber were donated by members 
of the association and a creditable showing was made. 
Samples of pine lumber were also placed on exhibition 
at the annual convention of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, held Jan. 16, 17 and 18, and re- 
ported in full in the Jan. 20 issue of the AMERICAN 
iLUMBERMAN. 

C. E. McGibbon, chairman of the bureau of grades, 
said that the report of the bureau would be incorpo- 
rated in the chief inspector’s report, to be presented 
later. A. J. Taylor, chairman of the railroad commit- 
tee, said no matters had been before the committee in 
the last year. 

A report on the motion picture film showing white 
pine lumber from stump to railroad car was called 
for, and was given by C. L. Hamilton, manager of the 
White Pine Bureau. He said that some changes have 
been made in the film, but that it is now about ready 
for release. Carrying an interesting story, it is ex- 
pected to attract audiences and at the same time exert 
great educational influence, to say nothing of its ad- 
vertising value. 

President Whitten here appointed a nominating com- 
mittee, consisting of R. M. Weyerhaeuser, A. J. Taylor 
and S. J. Cusson. 


Tells of White Pine Bureau’s Activities 


George F, Lindsay, chairman of the White Pine 
Bureau, was next called on to report the bureau’s 
activities. He said that the architect’s competition 
conducted last year on a design for a $10,000 country 
house of white pine was so successful in bringing out 
designs of merit that the Architects’ League asked the 
use of the drawings for a special exhibition in New 
York. The Architectural Review used forty-one of 
the designs in one of its issues, which also carried a 
number of advertising pages from architects featuring 
white pine as material. The bureau plans, Mr. Lindsay 
said, to put on a similar competition this year, and 
five eminent architects already have agreed to act as 
judges. The bureau’s monographs on old white pine 
houses, Mr. Lindsay said, are recognized by archi- 
tects as one of the architectural journals of . the 
country. It was against his own judgment that Man- 
ager Hamilton initiated a campaign of. advertising for 
the retailers, furnishing cuts and matter for special 
advertising to 250 retailers, but the results have proved 
the plan a success. Due to the efforts of Edward 
Hines, said Mr. Lindsay, the bureau has been enabled 
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to entertain members of the American Institute of 
Architects after their recent meeting in Minneapolis, 
taking them in two special trains to visit the sawmills 
at Virginia, Minn. 

Mr. Lindsay also reported that the bureau is get- 
ting out a booklet of plans and specifications for white 
pine construction, which will be ready within a month. 
The white pine toy house plan is working out, he said, 
and will be in the market for the next Christmas trade 
as a strong competitor for the steel construction toys. 
One has been made that makes eight or ten houses of 
attractive designs from blue prints, and a line of them 
will be out ranging in cost from $6 to $25. It is 
hoped to have one even cheaper. 

Edward Hines, of Chicago, told of the recent meet- 
ing of directors of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation in Chicago. The retailers had heard from archi- 
tects of their visit to the Virginia mills and said that 
the architects expressed surprise over so much white 
pine being still available. Mr. Hines said he has 
found the Carpenters’ International Union one of the 
best allies of the lumbermen. Its efforts defeated a 
bill in the Illinois legislature prohibiting the use of 
wood in publie buildings hereafter, and the president 
of the organization assured Mr. Hines that they were 
always ready to put up a fight on building codes dis- 
criminating against lumber. 

Mr. Lindsay took the floor again to say that the 
bureau’s exhibit of model houses, made at the Minne- 
sota State Fair last year, has been purchased and is 
to be shown again next year. 

Mr. Childs, as chief inspector of the association, 
advised that no complaints had been made as to the 
service of the bureau of grades, altho its membership 
had been reduced to two. On occasions, he added, it 
was necessary to decline to make inspections for non- 
members. In 1916, 253 yard inspections were made 
among the mills of the members; fifty-six inspections 
were made of claims preferred against members, and 
seventy-seven inspections were made of claims for non- 
members. The total number of inspections is 3886. 
The percentage from grade of the claims is shown in 
the following: 

CLAUS BUG VE SETAC oe: 5.0625 «6.0 leseoidrersoaieis sc ee(0 92 wie eio's 2 
Claims on grade 5 


Claims 1to 5 ‘percent below grade eae AS Yoh A, 
Claims 5 to 10 percent below grade 
Claims 10 to 15 percent below grade. ...........eeeeeee 4 


Claims 20 to 30 percent below grade. .............02008 7 

Claims 30 to 40 percent below grade... .....0 ccs ccewscecs 2 

Claims 50 percent and over below grade...........0000- 2 

Claims on which percentage could be computed......34 

Claims on which percentage could not be computed... .22 

Total claims inspected against members............. 56 
AVERAGE 


Average below grade of 35 claims inspected against mem- 
bers in 1914, 14.3 percent. 

Average below grade of 47 claims inspected against mem- 
bers in 1915, 14% percent. 

Average below grade of 34 claims inspected against mem- 
bers in 1916, 12.37 percent. 

Location of claims: Twin Cities, 18; Chicago, 11; other 
places, 27; total, 56. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The nominating committee report was here presented 
by R. M. Weyerhaeuser, and approved as follows: 

President—H. C. Hornby, Cloquet. 

First vice president—R. G. Chisolm, Minneapolis. 

Second vice president—S. J. Cusson, Virginia. 

Treasurer—R, W. Wetmore, Minneapolis. 

Secretary and chief inspector—H. S. Childs, Minneapolis. 

Directors: Northwestern district—E. L, Carpenter, 
Crookston Lumber Co., Minenapolis; Central district—C. LE. 
McGibbon, Minneapolis; Wisconsin district—-L. K. Baker, 
Odanah, Wis.; Lake Superior district—R. M. Weyerhaeuser, 
Cloquet, Minn, 

Railroad committee: Chairman, C. H. Miller, Minneapolis, 
Central district; F. H. Bartlett, Drummond, Wis., Wisconsin 
district; A. J. Taylor, Cloquet, Lake Superior district; E. W. 
Spring, Frazee, Minn., Northwestern district. 

President Hornby ‘was inducted to the chair. He 
presented as speaker of the day, W. B. Greeley, As- 
sistant United States Forester, whose subject was 
‘‘Lumber Industry Conditions Revealed by Forest 
Service.’’ [This address is reviewed on page 34.] 

A vote of thanks was extended by the association 
to Mr. Greeley for his interesting address. 

C. L. Hamilton closed the meeting with a brief ac- 
count of the methods used in the White Pine Bureau’s 
advertising campaign. He said that the bureau han- 
dles 100 to 250 inquiries a day, which are answered 
immediately and listed for follow-up work. They are 
mainly from consumers, he said. The bureau is get- 
tiag out specifications and plans for fifteen farm struc- 
tures, to be placed at the disposal of retailers, and is 
trying by codperation to make better merchants out 
of the retail dealers and to interest them in the use 
of white pine by the public, 





MISSISSIPPI PORT TO BE CONTINUED 


GULFPoRT, Miss., Jan. 22.—Maintenance of the local 
channel from the docks to Ship Island and other harbor 
work at this port will be continued by the Federal govern- 
ment. This decision was reached by the Board of En- 
gineers for Rivers and Harbors and was transmitted to 
the chief of engineers a few days ago. A modification 
of the work at this port, which would curtail much of the 
government work here, had been recommended by the 
district engineer. The board of engineers took the mat- 
ter under consideration and called a hearing at which 
Representative Harrison of this congressional district, 
supported by a number of prominent citizens of Gulf- 
port and exporters and sawmill men thruout the Gulf- 
port district and as far north as Memphis, Tenn., argued 
against any curtailment of the work being done by the 
Federal government. That they were able to convince 
the engineers that no modification of the project should 
be made is evident from the report just received, which 
cancels the curtailment recommended by the district en- 
gineer. 


MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS MEET 





Assessment Voted for National Lumber Promotion — Grading Co-operation Provided — 
Market Conditions Report Shows Lively Demand and Light Stocks 





Detroit, MicH., Jan. 23.—The midwinter meeting of 
the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association held 
in this city today was one of the best attended in the his- 
tory of the organization and also one of the most impor- 
tant. As over two-thirds of the membership was repre- 
sented and all expressed great enthusiasm in the work of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association of Chi- 
cago, a motion was made and passed that the Michigan 
association members make an assessment of 144 cents a 
thousand on both hemlock and hardwoods for the help of 
the national association, provided 90 percent of the affili- 
ated associations do likewise. When this motion was 
passed President Hull said: ‘‘I think that this action 
is of the very greatest importance for the good of the 
industry as a whole and marks one of the most important 
accomplishments of this association for years, if not in 
its entire history.’’ ‘ 

The meeting convened shortly after 10 o’clock in the 
Hotel Statler with President W. C. Hull presiding. The 
report of Secretary J. C. Knox told how the Michigan 
United States senators are in favor of the Webb bill as 
it was originally drawn up and that they will work for 
its passage in that form. He also pointed out that, while 
cement has advanced 30 percent in value, common brick 
nearly 20 percent, steel over 60 percent, as compared with 
1912, lumber has advanced less than 10 percent, despite 
the great increase in the cost of manufacture, and that 
lumber is therefore due for advances during 1917. The 
report of the treasurer revealed a very satisfactory con- 
dition with a nice balance in the treasury, $574.48 of 
which was left in the forest fire fund. : 

Chairman R. H. Rayburn, of the employers’ liability 
commitee, reported that, judging by talks he has had 
with members of the State legislature and others, there 
will be no amendments to the employers’ liability law 
now in effect. ; 

J. Lee Morford in reporting upon the fire situation 
said that much good work was accomplished during the 
year and that, altho some members of the association have 
cut all the standing timber and consequently will not pay 
assessments during 1917, new members can be secured 
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to take the places left vacant, and so no increased assess- 
ment will be necessary. During the fire season the in- 
spectors paid especial attention to the chemical wood 
piled in the woods, as this constituted one of the great 
est fire hazards. A personal inspection by Mr. Morford 
revealed at least 100,000 cords of chemical wood piled in 
the woods that had to be protected, but the owners of 
which paid no assessment to the association. He recom- 
mended that the producers of chemical wood be brought 
into the association and that an assessment be levied, 
based on the number of cords cut. 

The report of the market committee that was presented 
by Chairman C. R. Abbott revealed a very satisfactory 
condition of affairs so far as the volume of stock sold is 
concerned. A study of the stock report showed that the 
total hardwood stock on hand was 7,857,000 feet less than 
a year ago and 29,491,000 feet less than two years ago. 
The total unsold stock was 39 percent less than a year 
ago and 50 percent less than two years ago. Of the stock 
on hand over 70 percent is sold and this amount is 28 
percent greater than a year ago. The production of 
hardwoods for October, November and December was, 
roughly speaking, about 75 percent of the shipments, 
despite the serious reduction in shipment occasioned by 
the car shortage. A very similar position prevailed in 
hemlock as stocks were 37 percent less than a year ago 
and 43 percent less than two years ago. Stocks are badly 
broken in some items and the unsold stock is 48 percent 
less than at the same time last year and 60 percent less 
than two years ago. Because of the shortage of labor 
and other causes that tend to restrict production the as- 
sociation members expressed doubts that the cut for 
1917 will be as large as for 1916 and said certainly it 
will not exceed that of the year just closed. The actual 
production of all hardwoods for 1916 was 415,554,000 feet 
and of hemlock 204,000,000 feet. Lath stocks are also 
less than a year ago, the total on hand being 71 percent 
less than a year ago and 80 percent less than two years 
ago. The production for 1917 was estimated as being 


150,000,000 less than normal. In the general discussion 
that followed the presentation of the report the members 
of the association were unanimous in expressing the be- 
lief that prices of both hemlock and hardwoods are 
bound to increase during the year. In fact increases 
will be forced by the much greater cost of supplies, labor 
and machinery. The motion was passed that the market 
conditions committee should meet once a month if such 
a meeting is desirable on the opinion of the chairman. 


Discuss Proposed Changes in Hardwood Grading Rules 


W. L. Saunders, chairman of the grading committee, 
presented the report on the proposed changes in the 
grading rules of hardwoods. Since the last meeting of 
the association and the joint meeting of the representa- 
tives of the Michigan manufacturers with the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association some 
further changes have been suggested in the proposed 
grade of selects by the latter organization. George H. 
Chapman, of Stanley, Wis., chairman of the grading rules 
committee of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, did not arrive until late because 
of a delayed train, but explained fully the attitude of his 
association. However, after talking the matter over the 
members present and Mr. Chapman agreed that the dif- 
ferences are largely in the manner of phrasing the rules 
and not in meaning. The Wisconsin manufacturers want 
the proposed grade of selects to take a proportion of stock 
that has unsound defects on the back, but the face clear. 
This desire is occasioned by trying out the proposed 
grade in the yard and the development that if the back 
must contain only standard defects too much stock that 
should go in the grade will be left out. In this the 
Michigan manufacturers agree. However, they expressed 
themselves as being against defining any grade for a par- 
ticular purpose. For example the proposed grade of 4- 
and 6-inch selects reads ‘‘suitable for molding * * *.’? 
This provision is opposed because the buyer would nat- 
urally expect every piece to manufacture perfectly into 
molding. Also the fixing of defects a specific distance 
from the end of the pieces was opposed, it being the opin- 
ion that the grade should be defined as containing a 
certain percentage of clear stock in a certain number 
of cuttings rather than the other method of grading. 

No definite action was taken except that the grading 
committee was given authority to consult with members 
of the grading committee of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association and determine 
the proper changes to be made and that the findings of 
the grading committee would be backed by the associa- 
tion. In other words the committee was empowered to 
go ahead and make such changes as it saw fit, and the 
association would approve. It developed during the dis- 
cussion that the Michigan manufacturers will not oppose 
any changes desired by the Wisconsin manufacturers in 
the grades of birch and that vice versa the Wisconsin 
men will not oppose any desired changes in the maple 
grading rules. At present the only changes proposed in 
the latter are in the flooring strip grades, and, of course, 
the grade of select. The proposed grade of selects is 
also to read ‘‘6 feet and longer’’ instead of ‘‘8 feet and 
longer.’’ 


H. Ballou, chairman of the special committee to de- 
vise uniform terms of sale as requested by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, presented a report 
which was adopted and the following terms will be for- 
warded to the National association for study in connec- 
tion with those sent in by the other affiliated associa- 
tions: 

First choice. This invoice is due 30 days from its date. 
No cash discount allowed. 

Second choice. This invoice is due 60 days from its date. 
If not discounted, an acceptance for the net amount, to- 
gether with freight bill, should be mailed as soon as ma- 
terial is unloaded. Freight and inspection fees are net 
cash. If discount is taken, we allow 1 percent for cash 
within 30 days from date of invoice. 

A special committee was appointed to draw up resolu- 
tions expressing the sorrow of the members of the asso- 
ciation at the death of W. D. Young, of Bay City, Mich., 
for many years an active supporter of the organization. 

C. H. Worcester, of Chicago, president of the C. H. 
Worcester Lumber Co., then gave an eloquent and rous- 
ing address explaining why he- thought the association 
should back the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation with more money. He told of the good that is 
being accomplished by the present National association, 
but also dwelt strongly upon the absolute necessity of 
raising more money so that the work can be carried on 
in a more thoro and comprehensive manner. He explained 
that at first he was doubtful of the good that could be 
accomplished by such an organization but that after 
seeing some of the results he became very enthusiastic 
and a booster for the work. Charles T. Mitchell also 
spoke briefly urging that the National association be 
given added support. A count of the members repre- 
sented revealed the fact that over two-thirds were repre- 
sented and as none expressed opposition the motion was 
put and carried that the Michigan Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association should contribute a sum raised by 
an assessment of 11%4 cents a thousand feet on both hem- 
lock and hardwoods to the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Associations, provided that 90 percent of the asso- 
ciations affiliated with the National do the same. Dur- 
ing the discussion it was explained that companies that 
are members of more than one association will not be 
asked to pay duplicate assessments to the National as a 
plan will be worked out so that only one assessment 
will be levied. 

The meeting was then adjourned and the entire mem- 
bership had lunch together and an informal discussion 
of the activities of the association was engaged in. 
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LUMBER EXPORTERS MEET IN ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


President’s Address Clearly Outlines Foreign Trade Conditions—Amended Pomerene Bill and Original Webb Bill Endorsed 
—Association Supports the National Marine League—Pittsburgh Lumbermen Entertain 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Jan. 21.—A fine representation 
of the membership of the National Lumber Exporters’ 
Association was present at the formal opening of the 
seventeenth annual convention of that body at the Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel here this morning. Special rooms and 
accommodations had been provided for the meeting and 
a committee of the Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association bade the guests welcome. Being 
thoroly business-like and impressed with the heavy 
amount of work that had to be done, little time was lost 
by the members getting down to business, the opening 
meeting being scheduled to gather at 10 o’clock this 
morning, and with arrivals and registration ete. only 
an hour was lost. 

President George D. Burgess, of Memphis, Tenn., pre- 
sided. Vice President W. J. Eckman, of Cincinnati, 
Second Vice President R. S. Huddleston, of New York; 
Secretary H. M. Dickson, of Baltimore, and J. L. Al- 
cock, of Baltimore, the treasurer, were the officers pres- 
ent. President Burgess, in rapping for order, told the 
members of this association of the welcome he felt for 
them all. He next presented his annual report, which 
embodied practically all of the matters that were to be 
given immediate consideration. Mr, Burgess’s opening 
remarks were concerned with the volume and nature of 
our export and import trade. He said: 


It is generally understood that our indebtedness to 
foreigners is chiefly offset by exports of cotton and food- 
stuffs, but in 1912 we actually imported more foodstuffs 
than we exported, and raw cotton accounts for only about 
$500,000,000 of our exports. Every year this country has 
to offset colossal sums not yet definitely ascertained and 
which far exceed the apparent balance of trade in our 
favor. Had it not been for the development of the over- 
seas’ selling end of the great oil, steel, harvester, type- 
writer, electrical and copper industries etc., the balance 
of trade in our favor would have been much less and the 
stupendous burden of foreign indebtedness the country 
has to meet would have been much greater. During the 
fateful two years from July 1, 1914, to July 1, 1916, the 
total exports of the United States increased about two 
billion dollars, or nearly double. If it were true that the 
present prosperity of the United States is based largely 
on sales of munitions to the belligerents, it would be 
a dangerous condition, and justify in some degree a pessi- 
mistic feeling about the future. But out of $4,272,397,774 
worth of total exports from July 1, 1914, to July 1, 1916, 
only $523,550,522 worth were actual munitions; that is 
firearms, cartridges, powder, and other explosives. Amer- 
ican exports to Great Britain and Europe for several years 
after the war will be greater than the exports heretofore 
in normal times. These countries will need our aid in the 
work of reconstruction, and this trade will be the source 
of considerable profit and will add greatly to the financial 
power and influence of: the United States. 


Mr. Burgess said that the present wealth of the 
United States, estimated at $187,739,081,090, is $22,- 
000,000,000 greater than the wealth, combined, of Great 
Britain and Germany and exceeds by more than $57,- 
000,000,000 the entire wealth of the British Empire, 
including her colonial possessions. He offered these 
figures with the remark that a more general distribu- 
tion of this country’s wealth would be more conducive 
to the freer promotion of foreign trade. Then he came 
to the matter of lumber export investigations: 


You are all no doubt aware that one branch of our 
Government, the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com 
merce of the Commerce Department, held a meeting in 
Chicago last August. To this conference the representa- 
tives of, I think, every lumber organization of national 
prominence were invited. It developed that this branch of 
the Government had only enough funds available to pay 
the expenses of one foreign representative to make an 
investigation of the probable European demand for lumber 
at the termination of the war. The Government desired 
to send five or six representatives to Europe to do this 
work and requested that the lumbermen contribute enough 
funds to pay the expenses of either four or five men. Dr. 
E. E. Pratt, chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, estimated that the expense would be between 
$50,000 and $60,000, and asked the lumbermen to foot 
the bill. 

As I recollect it, the yellow pine people and the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association guaranteed to raise 
this money. I was asked what the National Lumber Ex- 
porters’ Association would probably contribute to this 
fund. I answered this question by stating that in our own 
organization we had facilities for getting practically the 
same information for our membership as the Government 
was proposing to secure, and that I did not think that our 
membership would agree to make any contribution. I 
furthermore told Dr. Pratt and the gentlemen present that 
if the information collected by the proposed European rep- 
resentative was to be published broadecast—and Dr. Pratt 
assured me that was his intention—our membership, I felt 
sure, would not be in sympathy with the movement. 


Discusses Merchant Marine Question 





Mr. Burgess’s remarks then took up the question of 
the merchant marine. He said that thé country’s export 
business could never begin to assume the desired pro- 
portions without the necessary shipping facilities. Com- 
merce and shipping, he said, must be relatively equal to 
the country’s industries. The restoration of the Ameri- 
can overseas marine is not an individual or local, but a 
national, issue. He referred to the commendable work 
being done by the National Marine League, whose head- 
quarters are at Old Slip, New York City, and recom- 
mended application by his hearers for literature from 
the institution; or, better still, as he put it, contribu- 
tions of $100 checks for life membership, or $25 checks 
for annual memberships. Coming to the question of the 
shipping board as appointed by President Wilson, he 
said: 

The hope of a sound beginning of a national shipping 
policy rests in the Shipping Board, which, if its per- 
sonnel be competent and independent, with a vision above 
the expenditure of $50,000,000 of the Government’s money, 
should be able to devise a policy permitting the develop- 
ment of an American merchant fleet by private enterprise. 
It is the belief that under the provisions of the law creat- 
ing the body it may be possible to effect some improve- 
ment in the conditions attending upon the movement of 
American goods sent abroad. It is the opinion of some 
that the situation relating to such goods is, if anything, 








less satisfactory and that retaliation, or evidence of an in- 
tent to restrict it, might improve conditions. 

The difficulties to which exporters are directly subject 
are increasing, but may be summarized under a few gen- 
eral heads. Most direct of all is the issuing of orders by 
some foreign nations to the owners of ships not to accept 
goods for delivery to specified concerns or to take goods 
shipped to these firms. Various foreign governments have 
either issued orders to transportation companies not to 
accept goods consigned to a bank or ‘‘to order’’; this being 
intended to prevent the shipment of goods thru the aid of 
a bank which is financing the transaction. The new ship- 
ping amendments contain some stringent proposals appa- 
rently devised to meet this situation. One is authoriza- 
tion to withhold ciearance papers from vessels that dis- 
criminate against our trade. Another is the power to take 
diplomatic action. lt is believed that as soon as the Ship- 
ping Board is organized all these questions will be brought 
before it for disposition on some basis. 

The consensus seems to be that exporters and manufac- 
turers in the United States want the Webb bill as it now 
is. Many of our representatives and business organiza- 
tions, such as the Chamber of Commerce and National 
Foreign Trade Council, are opposing amendments that 
have been proposed. I would recommend that a strong 
resolution. be passed by our own organization to this 
effect. Two of the amendments offered in the House of 
Representatives were objected to. These amendments 
would forbid such export combinations trading in or mar- 
keting in the United States and would not permit them to 
purchase the articies which they were engaged in export- 
ing. It is evident that these two amendments wouid un- 
necessarily restrict the operations of the proposed export 
combination. Codperation in export selling, with every 
safeguard against illegal restriction of domestic trade, is 
imperative to meet proposed post bellum codperative buy- 
ing, not only by groups of European merchants, but even 
by governments with the object of controliing prices. 


Mr. Burgess closed his address with some appropriate 
remarks on the resignation of J. McD. Price as secretary 
of the association, and on the succeeding secretary, 
Harvey Dickson, at one time president of the associa- 
tion, and an experienced lumberman. j 

The discussion of the various features of the report 
was gone into at length, and the whole report was 
referred to a special committee for consideration. 


Action Taken on Various Matters 


The chief matter to be disposed of during the first 
day’s session was a negative to the suggestion of 
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Dr. E. E: Pratt, chief of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, who at a meeting in Chicago last 
August of all of the secretaries and officers of lumber 
associations urged the raising by subscription of a 
fund of $50,000 te send four or five investigators abroad 
to study demands and needs for lumber in Europe after 
the war is over. The association declared itself to be 
not in sympathy with this idea. The meeting also 
voted to favor the amendments to the Pomerene bill, 
and heartily ratified the action of Secretary H. M. 
Dickson, of the association, in filing an informal pro- 
test for the organization to the proposal of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission that would cut the free 
time on all loaded cars for export shipment at seaboard 
points, from fifteen to five days. The secretary was 
also instructed to keep after the matter with all possi- 
ble energy until some results were obtained. 

Another resolution was passed placing the organiza- 
tion on record as warmly supporting the work of the 
National Marine League, which seeks the upbuilding 
of the merchant marine of the United States, and urg- 
ing also the passing of the Webb bill, as it now stands, 
and without amendments being proposed that would 
practically nullify all of the good intended by the bill. 
There was considerable discussion of a vigorous char- 
acter regarding the Webb bill, as it was felt that the 
enemies of the original and wisely drawn measure were 
attacking its fundamentals to an extent that would 
render it valueless. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


A graceful tribute was paid at the afternoon session 
to J. MeD. Price, the former secretary of the associa- 
tion, who retired from office recently to give his entire 
time to business of his own. A rising vote was ex- 
tended to him for his splendid service and a heartfelt 
wish for his success in his new business. The sessions 


of the day did not end until after 6 o’clock in the 
evening, making the business hours long, but the mem- 
bers were so full of interest that they seemed to forget 
all about time. 

This evening the members were the guests of the 
Aberdeen Lumber Co., of Pittsburgh, whose president, 
J. N. Wosllett, is the one member of the association in 
Pittsburgh. They were tendered a theater party at the 
New Davis Theater and enjoyéd themselves immensely. 

Tomorrow morning the business sessions will be re- 
sumed and the various officers’ reports and committees’ 
recommendations will be taken up. At noon the mem- 
bers of the association will be the guests of the Pitts- 
burgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association at a 
luncheon at the William Penn Hotel, where social fea- 
tures will be given the right of way for a brief time. 
The luncheon was tendered by President J. B. Mont- 
gomery for the wholesalers this morning. Before the 
close of the meeting today the association members 
accepted in a body the invitation of Secretary Robert 
H. Patchin, of the National Foreign Trade Council, to 
attend the convention which opens tomorrow morning, 
so that the adjournment of the exporters’ meeting will 
practically be a merging of its delegation into the 
larger convention that succeeds it. 





WOOD PRESERVERS HOLD YEARLY MEETING 





Reports and Discussions Are of Direct Concern to 
the Lumber Industry 





New York, Jan. 24.—The thirteenth annual meeting 
of the American Wood Preservers’ Association is now 
in session at the Hotel Astor. One hundred and fifty 
delegates are present and the note of enthusiasm that 
pervades the business sessions is most marked. A pro- 
gram arranged by the committee in charge of the meet- 
ing and banquet is most complete and provides for dis- 
cussion of topics of paramount interest to those en- 
gaged in the wood preserving industry and which has 
developed so rapidly in the last few years to its pres- 
ent high state of efficiency. The extended use of 
wood paving blocks in this section of the country is 
an indication that the old style rapidly discarded 
wooden highway will again come into its own owing to 
the advance being made in the development of chem- 
ically treated wood. These are the matters that form 
the basis for reports and discussion at the opening 
session of the convention, which was opened by an ad- 
dress of welcome by Mayor Mitchell. 

President Carl G. Crawford, general manager of the 
American Creosoting Co., presided and called attention 
to the fact that the membership represented plants 
worth $20,000,000 and the keynote of his address was 
the importance to the industry of standardization and 
efficiency. 

The report of F. J. Angier, secretary and treasurer, 
indicated the organization to be in healthy condition. 

The afternoon session was given over to the submis- 
sion and discussion on the reports of E. A. Sterling, 
chairman of the committee on publicity, promotion and 
education; C. P. Winslow, chairman of the committee 
on service tests of ties and structural timber; and J. 
B. Card, chairman of the committee on terminology. 

The publicity report gave an analytic review of 
methods of current publicity, codperatien with engi- 
neering and other organizations, educational promotion 
intended to spread technical knowledge of the useful 
field of treated material, and recommendations for fu- 
ture work. Under the latter head it was pointed out 
that while the membership included both commercial 
and railroad treating plant representatives, the latter 
field also is in need of publicity work in order to pro- 
mote among railroad officials a broader conception of 
the economies of preservative treatment in timber used 
by railroads. 

The report on service tests of ties and structural 
timbers gave a brief and convenient synopsis of the 
net results of all records available, and recommended 
not only a continuation of the systematic records that 
have been fairly well established for steam road serv- 
ice, but also their extension to electric roads, and 
eventually to other forms of timber, the present tests 
being confined to ties. 

The report of the committee on terminology was 
chiefly a systematic glossary of technical terms, of ex- 
cellent arrangement but of course not capable of brief 
summarization. 

The reports of other committees to be presented at 
the sessions of Wednesday and Thursday will be dis- 
cussed later. On preservatives a minority report of 
one of the subcommittees of that committee discloses 
some differences of opinion regarding mixtures of creo- 
sote and coal tar. ‘ 


About fifty ladies attended the convention and a 
special luncheon was served for them at the Whitehall 
Club yesterday thru the courtesy of W. M. Mellravy, 
vice president of the Barrett Co. Prior to the luncheon 
they were treated to a sight-seeing tour and before 
returning to the hotel were shown a number of points 
of interest up-town. Last evening a special theater 
party was given for members and guests at the Hip- 
podrome, and today the ladies are again being served 
with a luncheon at the Hotel Astor and this evening 
they will attend a dinner and theater party to be given 
thru the courtesy of Mrs. Harrington Emerson. 
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BIG LUMBER DEMAND IS 


REPORTED AT MEETING 





Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Gathering Discloses Fact of Increased Bus’ness—Traffic Mana- 
ger Cites Bases For Reparative Rate Claims 





JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Jan. 20.—That the lumber busi- 
ness of Georgia, Florida and Alabama is gradually swing- 
ing into a stride which may prove to be the biggest in 
the history of the trade was a fact brought out at a well 
attended meeting of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Asso- 
ciation, held at the Mason Hotel, here, today. This was 
the first meeting of the association since last fall. 

The fact was clearly brought out that demand for lum- 
ber this year in the three States represented by the mem- 
bership of the association has been so great that it has 
cleared out the available stocks to an extent that buy- 
ers will have to wait a reasonable length of time to get 
their shipments. Dressed stocks are utterly depleted 
and dimension stocks are almost as badly off. Shipments 
have been improving materially but orders have kept well 
ahead and the mills are making bookings far ahead, with 
no definite date of delivery specified. As a general rule 
the mills appear to be from thirty to ninety days’ sold 
ahead. 

The report of Secretary E. C. Harrell showed a health- 
ier condition than has existed for many months. The 
association now has the largest membership in its history. 
During the last few weeks a very important service has 
been inaugurated, which alone is vastly increasing the 
membership. This is a daily sales report that is being 
sent out from the secretary’s office showing actual sales 





W. FRAZIER JONES, OF JACKSONVILLE, FLA. ; 
I'resident of Georgia-Florida Sawmill Association 


by members for the day preceding. The association is 
carrying considerable ‘‘ dead timber’’ in the way of mem- 
bers in arrears and after some discussion it was decided 
that the association has now reached the point where it 
may cull out delinquents if it so chooses. A plan was 
outlined to bring this condition diplomatically to the 
attention of the delinquents in hopes that all will pay up 
before the next meeting. 

The association has recently so increased its scope of 
usefulness that it finds use for all the money it can col- 
lect, which fact has made it impossible to accede to a 
request from President R. H. Downman, of the National 
Lumber Manufaeturers’ Association, for an increased 
payment by the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association. 
President W. Frazier Jones made it plain to the members 
that the Georgia-Florida association is in deep sympathy 
with the work of the National association and only its 
limited resources prevent it from increasing its payment 
of dues to the National at this time. He hoped that the 
Georgia-Florida association may be able in the no distant 
future to rally in a financial way around Mr. Downman’s 
standard. 

The report of Traffic Manager W. F. Gardner dis- 
closed marked progress. During the last six months Mr. 
Gardner’s department collected more freight claims for 
members than had ever been collected before in the his- 
tory of the association. Mr. Gardner outlined some of 
the many accomplishments of his department, many of 
which have saved thousands of dollars to the members. 

Traffic Department’s Report 

The report of W. E. Gardner, manager of the traffic 
department, shows that since Jan. 1, 1916, the claim eol- 
lections have been materially reduced, the handling of 
members’ freight claims expedited, and rate complica- 
tions that were due to the enactment of the long and 
short haul law straightened out. To comply with this 
law the railroads in Southeastern territory brought about 
increases in rates and ‘‘few reductions.’?’ The work of 
the department has been added to considerably during 
the last year. The claims of the members of the asso- 
ciation and also of the crate manufacturing members of 
the Southeastern Package Club have. been turned .in to 
the department for its attention. The report, in review- 
ing the department’s work for the last year, touches 
upon the general car shortage, the Georgia intrastate 
rates revision brought up on petition by the railroads 
last August; the consolidation of the various chambers 
of commerce in Georgia into the Georgia Shippers’ As- 
sociation for a general fight—still pending—against the 
advance of lumber rates; the investigation and suspension 
of the I. C. C. Docket No. 745, started late in 1915; the 
reclassification case of last July; the Seaboard Air Line 
log rates in Florida last October; the Class P rates on 
short lines in Florida, and the Florida East Coast Rail- 
way case. 


The traffic department, in conjunction with the Florida 
railroad commissioners, advises that reparative claims 
can be collected on all shipments that were moved since 
the above cases. Referring to the rate adjustments, the 
report advises that in the last six months more adjust- 
ments were handled than at any previous period since the 
inception of the traffic department. The following ad- 
justments were completed: 

1. Reductions from southern Florida mills to eastern and 
New England territories. 

2. Reductions from southern Florida mills to Virginia 
cities. 

3. Reductions from southern Florida mills to the Buffalo- 
Pittsburgh territory. 

4.. Reductions from Live Oak, Perry & Gulf stations to the 
Buffalo-Pittsburgh territory. 

5. Reductions from Seaboard Air Line main line stations, 
Ogden to Tallahassee inclusive, to the Buffalo-Pittsburgh 
territory. 

6. Reduction in basis from the Wilcox branch of the At- 
lantic Coast Line to all eastern destinations. 

7. Establishment of hardwood rates from Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad stations in Alabama to eastern and Can- 
adian destinations. 

8. Establishment of thru rates from Ocala Southwestern 
stations to the Buffalo-Pittsburgh territory. 


In addition to the above, the following general ad- 
justments are in the course of handling: 


1. Madison Southern Railway stations to the Buffalo-Pitts- 
burgh territory. 

2. Seaboard Air Line main line stations in Georgia in the 
Savannah territory to Buffalo-Pittsburgh and eastern destina- 
tions. 

3. Louisville & Nashville cross tie rates. 

4. Southeastern points to Carolina territory. 


5. Local stations on Seaboard Air Line main line, Jack- 
sonville to River Junction, to points in the southeastern 
territory. 

6. Apalachicola Northern Railroad stations to the Bir- 
mingham district. 


~ 


7. All Atlantic Coast Line stations to points located in 
the State of Maine. 

8. Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic stations to Newport 
News. 





9. General adjustment of the bases for rates from the 
southeastern territory to Ohio River points and to points bas- 
ing on the Ohio River crossings, with specific adjustments 
from certain mills where the railroads are maintaining rates 
in violation of the long- and short-haul law. 

The following new members were admitted to the asso- 
ciation: 

Marianna Millwork Co., Marianna, Fla.; Cranford-Knight 
Lumber Co., Haylow, Ga.; Roy Lumber Co., Yelvington, Fla. ; 
Savannah Yellow Pine Co., Savannah, Ga.; F. C. Alworth, 
Green Cove Springs, Fla.; Gay Lumber Co., Jasper, Fla. ; 
Carpenter-O’Brien Co., Eastport, Fla.; W. J. Starling, Cor- 
delle, Ga. 


LUMBER FIRM SECURES NEW EXPORT MANAGER 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 20.—Carstens & Earles (Ince.), 
of Seattle, well known lumber and shingle manufac- 
turers and wholesalers, thru Lloyd L. Hillman, vice 
president in charge of the company’s lumber depart- 
ment, announced the appointment of F. T. Satterford 
as manager of the export department, succeeding L. P. 
Lee, resigned. Mr. Satterford for the last four years 
has been with the Ocean Lumber Co., Seattle, a con- 
cern that exports large amounts of spruce and fir 
lumber. Mr. Satterford was for some years with 
influential importers of American lumber in England 
and is well posted on the requirements of the European 
trade. Regarding the outlook for early 1917 business, 
Mr. Satterford says: 





During the last two years exporters of Pacific coast lumber 
to European markets have been shipping across country to 
the Atlantic seaboard and thence via liners to destination. 
Most of the aeroplane spruce has moved this way. The new 
policy of the British Admiralty with regard to protecting 
Atlantic liner traffic from expected submarine activity has 
developed into a requisitioning of approximately 85 percent 
of the liners running betwen Atlantic coast ports and 
Europe. Latest advices from reliable sources point to the 
conclusion that practically no space will be available for 
lumber, as hitherto, for the next sixty or ninety days, unless 
some new development relieves the situation. 

British lumber importers find it impossible to keep their 
stocks replenished to any great extent. Latest figures cover- 
ing their end of 1916 inventories point to the serious de- 
pleted condition of their ponds and yards. War demands are 
forcing the merchants to sacrifice their larger size lumber to 
fill imperative orders for the smaller dimensions. This 
condition is daily growing worse. The solution seems to be 
that the authorities will eventually be obliged to import all 
their requirements thru the sheer inability of the trade to 
meet the demands. 





COAST SHIPPING MEN IN TWENTIETH ANNUAL 





Progress of Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association Shown in Report of Increased Member- 
ship and Transportation Activities—New Officers Elected 





SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 19.—At the twentieth annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the Pacific Coast Ship- 
pers’ Association, held at the Northold Inn here today, 





LLOYD L. HILLMAN, SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
Newly Elected President of Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association 


W. A. Foster presided in the absence of J. E. Pinkham, 
president of the association, who is in the East. 

The report of R. A. Dailey, secretary-manager, re- 
viewed in detail the work of the organization during 
the last year and what had been accomplished by the 
various departments. In the first place 17 members 
were added during the year and a still larger increase 
in membership is expected for the current year. Mr. 
Dailey reported that by repacking shingles at Minnesota 
Transfer shipments arrive at destination in much better 
condition, thus avoiding many claims for damage. The 
handling of shingles at Minnesota Transfer is a depart- 
men of the association and during 1916 7,200 cars were 
handled for members of the association and 16,000 
bunches of shingles were repacked from ears trans- 
ferred at that point. This is one of the important 
features of the association’s work. . 

It was also shown that nearly $40,000 in freight 
claims were filed with railways during’ the last year by 
the freight claim department. Regarding this Mr. 
Dailey says: ‘‘This service is being appreciated more 
and more by Pacific coast shippers, who appreciate the 
value of having their expense bills audited by a rail- 
road tariff expert. Thousands of dollars have been 
recovered in claims, which otherwise would have been 
lost to shippers entirely.’’ 

The collection department of the association last 








year collected over $75,000, which is a record for that 
department. The association’s traffic department pub- 
lishes the ‘‘ Lumberman Freight Rate Guide,’’ which is 
used by many Pacific coast shippers and eastern con- 
cerns handling Coast lumber and shingles, there being 
370 subscribers to the rate book at the present time. 
For the last sixty days strenuous work has been done 
by this department in getting out the new reissued rate 
book for 1917, which the secretary reported would be 
far in advance of any previous issue, and many new 
subscriptions are being received for it. 

At today’s meeting the following board of trustees 
was elected: J. E. Pinkham, H. 8S. Stine, L. L. Hill- 
man, U. K. Swift, F. A. England and W. A. Foster, 
of Seattle, L. D. Carpenter, Everette, and A. F. 
Peterson, Aberdeen. The trustees elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: 


President—L. L. Hillman. 

Vice president—W. A. Foster. 

Treasurer—J. E. Pinkham. 

Secretary-manager—R, A. Dailey. 

The arbitration board of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
Association is one of the very important features of 
its work, and last year it handled five important arbi- 
tration cases to the entire satisfaction of the inter- 
ested parties. Recently the arbitration decisions 
rendered by this board for the last eight years were 
published in book form and this book is rapidly 
becoming popular among lumbermen on the Pacific 
coast as an authority in regard to customs and ethies. 





W. A. FOSTER, SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
New Vice President of Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association 
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INDIANA RETAILERS HOLD THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL 





Reports Mark Milestone in Co-operative Work and Membership Gains—Lumbermen’s Insurance Company Shows Finan- 
cial Growth—Governor Endorses Conservation Bill—Officers Elected 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 23.—The retailers of Indiana 
are now thirty-third degree lumbermen, this being 
their thirty-third annual State convention. President 
Walker V. Jennings, of Farmersburg, called the first 
session to order shortly after 11 o’clock this morning. 
The attendance was well up to the Indiana mark, 
which is always a high one. Past Department Com- 
mander A, P. Asbury, of Farmersburg, delivered the 
invocation. 

President Jennings read his annual address, express- 
ing gratification over the progress of the association and 
stressing its value in helping the lumbermen to keep up 
with the times. He outlined these activities, including 
the work of the legal and traffic departments. He 
believed that Ohio, Michigan and Illinois had better 
lien laws, and thought the association should endeavor 
to improve that law in Indiana. He advocated clean- 
liness in the retail yard, believing that a lumber yard 
should be attractive to the ladies, with a resultant 
increase in business. The old idea that lumbermen 
are dishonorable has passed away; for example, no 
man is more honored by lumbermen thruout the coun- 
try than the Indiana secretary, Harry C. Seearce. 

The association is the clearing house for facts and 
information. Lumber is better manufactured than 


Cc. D. ROOT, CROWN POINT, IND. ; 
Newly Elected as President of Association 





ever, and the statement that lumber is not as good 
as it used to be is due to misunderstanding as to 
grades. The president told of the activities of the 
Black Diamond Lumbermen’s Club, an unusually sue- 
cessful district organization. The ancient idea that 
success comes by competition has given way to the 
new idea that it comes from codperation. 


Address of Secretary 


Secretary Harry C. Scearee, Mooresville, made his 
annual report. It was an unusually able document, in 
which the secretary said: 

The year 1916 fulfilled the promise of a large volume of 
building and the retail lumbermen enjoyed a fairly satisfac- 
tory trade. Good crops and high prices for farm products 
of all kinds caused a much heavier fall farm trade than 
for several years. 

Complaint has been made that the automobile industry 
adversely affected the demand for house and barn material, 
but now, with the generally prosperous condition of the 
farmers, the demand for lumber has increased and more 
and higher priced automobiles are bought than before, City 
and town building also showed improvement and the present 
year should bring an even greater demand, 4 

The price of lumber is but little higher than a year ago 
and as compared with other commodities is on the bargain 
counter, 

This is a most favorable time for building. Lumber is 
comparatively cheap, money is easy to obtain at a low rate 
of interest, the country is generally prosperous and it is hard 
to imagine a more opportune time for home building. It is 
true it costs more now to build a modern home than it did 
to build a house a few years ago, but, as expresed by a 
lumberman who has made a careful comparison of costs, ‘it 
is not a question of high cost of building, but the cost of 
high building.’”” The investigation shows that for a modern 
house costing $3,550, 44 percent, or $1,550, was for a full 
excavated basement, concrete floor in same, hot water heat- 
ing, heating plant, sewer, gas, water and electrical connec- 
tions and fixtures, bath room, hardwood floors etc., showing 
that a very small percent of the increased cost was due to 
lumber. 

A report of the investigation of the lumber industry made 
by the United States Forest Service will be made public in a 
few days and I feel assured in saying it will bear out the con- 
tention of this association that the logical and economical 
method for the distribution of lumber is thru the retail 
yards and not direct from the mill to the consumer. If this 
is true, and we believe it is and will be verified by the 
Government investigation, it is because of the efficient ser- 
vices rendered and reasonableness of charges made to the 
consuming public. 

Years of association work is now bearing fruit in better 
service and more economical methods and the public benefits 
as well as the dealer. The old idea that cut-throat compe- 
tition is desirable for the community has been superseded 
by the demonstrated fact that reasonable codperation and 
fair profits build up a community instead of tearing it down. 





There is more likelihood of the public suffering by reason 
of too many lumber yards than too few, for when the field 
is overcrowded it eventually will mean either financial failure, 
followed by much higher prices, or a bigher cost of doing 
business, which the public must pay. In this connection 
it may be interesting to know how well Indiana is now 
supplied with yards. Based on the last census the retail 
lumver yards OL the State are distributed as follows: Five 
cities of over 50,000 population and a total population of 
479,071 have sixty-two yards, which is an average population 
per yard of 7,725; twenty cities over 10,00 and under 50,000, 
total population 339,998, have seventy-six yards—an average 
population per yard of 4,473} sixty towns over 2,500 and 
under 10,000, total population 315,700, have 1488 yards, an 
average per yard of 2,287; thirty-one towns under 2,500, 
with a population of 43,609, have 188 yards, an average 
per yard of 670. The last-named class, however, included a 
number of partial stocks of lumber combined with other 
classes of merchandise, such as general stores, hardware and 
grain. In addition there are 311 towns, nearly all under 
2,500 population, having one yard each, a total of 652 yards 
in the State. 

Mr. Scearce commended the assistance in selling 
lumber afforded the retailers by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Southern Pine Association and 
other organizations. 


Secretary Announces Retirement 


The secretary reported the present membership of 
the Indiana association to be 370, a gain of eleven over 
a year ago. He then announced his retirement from 
the secretaryship in the following words: 

I hope you will pardon a personal word at this time. For 
the last twelve years I have served as your secretary, during 
which time the membership of the assoclation has grown 
from 240 to 870 and the scope of its activities has been 
greatly enlarged. While I have given the association my 
best efforts, yet I do not seek credit for this growth in 
which we all take pride. At all times I have had splendid 
codperation by a large class of the membership and especially 
of a number of staunch supporters and workers, who bave 
responded loyally whenever they were called upon to help 
in any way. I wish I might name them, but they are many. 
In serving you I have made some personal sacrifices, but am 
amply repaid in the many good friends I can number among 
the lumbermen, not only of Indiana, but thruout the country. 

I have been in many trade meetings during these years, and 
while I have no word of disparagement for any other class of 
business men, yet I do want to say to you that I have always 
felt proud of being a lumberman, You will find the lumber- 
men, as a class, thruout the country, the same high minded, 
intelligent, public spirited, broad gaged business men as are 
found right here in this convention. It is therefore not 
surprising that I value highly the friendship of such men 
and take pleasure in working with them to help the retail 
lumber business ; but I feel the time has come when the best 
interests of this association demand more time of the secre- 
tary than I can give it. While I shall not serve you longer 
in that capacity, yet my interest in the welfare of this asso- 
ciation will continue and any service I can render my suc 
cessor or you individually will be cheerfully given. 


Report of Other Officials 


J. T. Eaglesfield, of Indianapolis, treasurer of the 
Indiana Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Co., presented 
the financial report of that company, showing $25,144,- 
240 of insurance in force, $250,421.81 reserve for re- 
insurance, a cash surplus of $419,597.20, and total assets 
of $2,205,952.59. The company began business in 1897 
and since organization has paid policy holders $1,271,- 
181.93 in losses and $1,029,405.84 in dividends. The 
speaker believed that the inspection department was 
reducing carelessness and inefficiency where they had 
existed in retail yards. 

Treasurer George L. Maas, of Indianapolis, then pre- 
sented his annual report. It showed receipts of $4,- 
092.04 and disbursements of $3,999.38 during the year, 
and a present balance of $92.66, 


Appointment of Committees 


President Jennings appointed the following com- 
mittees; 


Audit—R. €. Pierson, Indianapolis ; Thomas Shick, Indian- 
Howenstein, Indianapolis, 


apolis; G. H, 





HARRY C. SCEARCE, OF MOORESVILLE, IND. ; 
Retires After Twelve Years’ Service as Secretary 


Resolutions—A. O. Townsley, Burnett Creek; C. E. Foster, 
Valparaiso; W. F. Johnson, Indianapolis, 


Nominations—T. E. Harris, Linton; R. C. Mattox, Aurora; 
W. C. Pulse, Greensburg. 

Gov. James P. Goodrich, of Winchester, addressed 
the convention and expressed his gratification at being 
present.. He called lumbering an ancient and an 
honorable industry. ‘‘Wood,’’ he said, ‘‘has been 
the best friend man ever had. Of it Noah built the 
ark and saved mankind from destruction. Man’s first 
weapon was made of wood, and of it he built the first 
ships. It is more used than any other commodity in 
the world. And the man who furnishes it serves 
humanity. As lumbermen advance their own interests, 
they necessarily advance the interests of all mankind.’’ 

Governor Goodrich then discussed pending Indiana 
legislation and endorsed the conservation bill, urging 
that lumbermen should be interested in it, not merely 
in reforestation, but in the preservation of the animal 
resources. He urged those present to keep in closer 
touch with their legislators and let the legislature 
know what they want. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


Julius Siedel, of St. Louis, Mo., was the first speaker 
of the afternoon, and he made a spirited address advo- 
cating the new merchandising in the lumber industry. 





WALKER V. JENNINGS, OF FARMERSBURG, IND.; 
Retiring President of Indiana Retailers 


He said that, when a man buys an automobile, he is 
told what it will do and won’t do. The consumer 
should be told when to use fir and when not to use 
it; and the same applies to yellow pine and gum and 
other woods. He advocated a national board of re- 
tailers, and told what the recently organized national 
organization is aiming to do. He believed local build- 
ing codes could be corrected by national action. The 
speaker said the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN had recently 
asked him what is the most important problem con- 
fronting the retail lumbermen, and he replied that 
local building codes are. ‘‘The Government is not 
against us, and the time is past when we have. to 
sell cheap lumber; the people want the best lumber for 
the purpose,’’ 

D. E. Breinig, of New Milford, Conn., presented an 
excellent address on ‘‘The Development of the Service 
Idea in Relation to Increased Sales of Lumber.’’ He 
vr urged the use of display rooms in lumber 
yards, 

Kurt C. Barth, of Chicago, a practical engineer, very 
interestingly discussed ‘‘ Wood Preservation,’’ his talk 
being illustrated by stereopticon views. In introducing 
his subject he said: 


The substitute men have not been idle and you know how 
efficient their efforts have been from the increase in the 
sales of their products in your territory. There is a proper 
place for concrete, for steel and most decidedly also for 
wood. The public mind has been influenced to a point 
where it honestly believes wood construction is not “per- 
manent,” and that it presents an increased fire hazard. 
Thanks to the educational work being carried on by various 
organizations interested in wood, these unreasonable preju- 
dices are gradually being overcome. As the public becomes 
aware of the right and wrong of these matters they will 
revert to wood with increased fervor, because no material 
or product of nature is so closely allied to the human being, 
or so deeply rooted in the esteem of man as wood, 

How can the cold, clammy surface of concrete compare 
or so deeply rooted in the esteem of man, as wood. 

This is a commercial era and economy is the thought 
uppermost in all minds, consequently the question of service 
that any particular material or product will render is most 
important. If the life of wood is so short, under certain 
conditions, as to increase the annual cost as compared 
with other material, then no matter how much its charac- 
teristics may be more desirable from a sentimental point of 
view, modern efficiency commands the choice of such con- 
struction as will give the greatest service for the money 
invested. 

Therefore, if wood is not “permanent” it is not economical. 
But wood can be made “permanent” in the sense that its 
natural life can be increased equal to the full period of its 
mechanical usefulness, under any condition, if properly pro- 
tected against decay. 

Wood decays because of natural laws. When exposed to 
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air, moisture and warmth it becomes food for low plant 
organisms called fungi. This is practically the only weak- 
ness of wood—that it is destroyed by rot, but it can be 
easily overcome. All that is necessary is to neutralize the 
wood by treatment with chemicals, poisoning the food of the 
fungi and thus spoiling their appetite. That is wood preser- 
yation. 

In my travels I have met many seemingly intelligent lum- 
vermen who protested against lengthening the life of wood 
because it might affect their futtre sales. Many times have 
I heard the expression of ‘the quicker lumber rots the sooner 
we can sell another bill.” Don’t you think such an attitude 
is narrow, and absolutely wrong. A man in that frame of 
mind can only be compared with the fellow who opposed 
Fulton’s steamboat because he considered it an agency of the 
devil. Only rank ignorance can father such a thought, 
which is bound to be a boomerang to the person who utters 
it. The more and sooner wood decays, the less lumber will 
be used. The easiest way to increase the use of concrete 
is to let lumber rot. 

Wood preservation is of vital importance to the lumber 
industry. It is the one weapon with which you can obtain 
victory in your war against substitutes, and you owe it to 
yourselves and the industry of which you are part to make 
use thereof to the best of your ability. Gentlemen, let us 
unite to bring about a general popular realization of the 
great benefits to be derived from the practice of wood 
preservation. Let us coéperate in teaching the public, as 
well as the lumbermen. 

Mr. Barth cited numerous authorities to prove that’ 
coal tar creosote is the best wood preservative, and 
showed how the open tank treatment is within the 
reach of many lumbermen. For the small yard even 
the brush treatment will preserve the wood five years. 
Said he: ; 

It is advisable for lumber dealers to carry creosote oil in 
stock, in convenient sizes of packages, and sell this to con- 
sumers with the bill of lumber in all cases where such lum- 
ber is exposed to conditions favorable to decay. Lumber 


leaters should preach wood preservation in their own interest 
and assist in educating the consumer. The reward will be 
an ever increasing business in creosote oil at a handsome 
profit and putting a stop to the abuse of wood. 

_Julius Siedel, of St. Louis, Mo., suggested that in a 
city the size of Indianapolis the yards should codéperate 
for the erection of a creosoting plant and make a serv- 
ice charge for the creosoting of such lumber or timber 
as required creosoting. It would pay a profit and 
inerease the use of wood. He hoped to see the thirty- 
five yards in St. Louis do some such thing. 


Election of Officers 


On recommendation of the committee on nomina- 
‘ions, the following were elected officers of the associ 
ation for the ensuing year: 

President—C. D. Root, Crown Point. 

Vice president—H. C. Scearce, Mooresville. 

_Directors—George L. Maas, Indianapolis; Walker V. Jen- 
nings, Farmersburg; George Tribolet, Bluffton; Walter Jen- 
nings, New Castle. 


The seeretary will be elected by the board of 


directors. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING 


The Wednesday morning session was given up to the 
consideration of the lien law and cement. Earl R. Conder, 
of Indianapolis, the association attorney, discussed the 
law in an interesting way and conducted a questionaire on 
the subject. 

B. F. Affleck, of Chicago, Ill., talked cement from the 
manufacturers’ viewpoint, and was followed by John 





Suelzer, of Fort Wayne, whose address concerned the 
“*Cost of Selling Cement at Retail.’’ President Jennings 
evoked applause when he demanded on behalf of the 
retailers a commission of 20 cents a barrel instead of 10. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


The closing session this (Wednesday) afternoon was 
given to hearing speakers and to the report of the reso- 
lutions committee. J. W. Martin, Shreveport, La., of 
the Southern Pine Association, spoke on the revision of 
grading rules that has been in progress for a year, giving 
in detail the technical changes that have been made. 

‘‘The grading of lumber, when properly done,’’ Mr. 
Martin said, ‘‘is a judicious selection of available mate- 
rial for the use intended. This would seem simple, and it 
is, but there is an infinite variety of viewpoints—so many, 
in fact, that I have about concluded that it is more nearly 
catering to a state of mind. Trees are not all straight and 
crooks in trees make cross-grained lumber. Some trees 
are very pitchy, some leaning trees growing on hillsides 
have a very hard side to them. Some have very thick sap 
and some not so thick, but all must be used. Better work 
is being done in the better class of mills to turn the 
product of each log into the material it is best fitted for 
and greater consideration is being given to legitimate 
requirements of retail dealers.’’ 

F. C. Cline, of Anderson, Ind., gave an illustrated talk 
on ‘‘Retail Lumber Advertising.’’ ‘‘Don’t ery about 
what the mail order houses are doing, or about business 
lost to competitors,’’ he said, ‘‘but offer counter attrac- 
tions. The most helpful medium for advertising that I 
have found is the newspapers. This year I made a spe- 
cial drive for business in the rural districts and the adver- 
tising caused an increase of 40 percent in business. It is 
easy to make an advertisement inefficient, yet not hard 





to give eopy a vigor that will make it efficient. Put into 
the copy some of the red blood of enthusiasm that you 
have for your business. See that the ad is timely. Use 
simple language, make the ad suggestive and make it 
truthful.’’ 

The resolutions adopted by the convention commended 
the spirit shown by the Southern Pine Association in co- 
operating with the Indiana association in establishing 
grading rules, and it was recommended that a standing 
committee be appointed to consider further changes in 
the rules. 

The convention also endorsed bills pending in the legis- 
lature to obtain a State highway commission and the presi 
dent was authorized to appoint one or more lumbermen to 
help in obtaining the passage of the highway measures. 

The resolutions also said that the differential in the 
price of cement as quoted the retailer and contractor is 
too small in most instances and favored the substitution 
of a sliding scale differential for the present fixed differ- 
ential. The convention also warmly commended the effi- 
cient work of Harry C. Scearce, the retiring secretary. 

After a spirited election campaign, George Howen- 
stein, of Indianapolis, was elected secretary and George 
L. Maas, also of Indianapolis, was reélected treasurer. 


SOCIAL FEATURES 


There were a number of social features of the conven- 
tion, and they were smiling features. Tuesday afternoon 
there was a reception for the managers (i. e., the ladies) 
with a program of entertainment. The reception commit- 
tee consisted of Mesdames T. H. Nelson, G. L. Maas, G. I. 






Dickinson and W. B. Dripps, of Indianapolis; Walker V. 
Jennings, of Farmersburg, and L. H. Hughes, of Bloom- 
ington. 

Tuesday evening the annual banquet was held, with 
the ladies, salesmen and retailers all present. The In- 
diana association holds about the best association ban- 
quet in the country, and this one was no exception to the 
rule. There were 650 present, not counting the orchestra 
and the photographer. 

A. P. Asbury, of Farmersburg, spoke, M. G. Eddington, 
of Lyons, read an original poem, and Douglas Malloch, 
of Chicago, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, also ran. The 
evening concluded with a laughable original skit entitled 
‘*Troubles of a Retailer,’’ presented by the following 
notable cast: 

Wallingford Quick Skinner, a retailer...Alexander Hamilton 


Miarich PORSORDY, SECTOR. 6.64.00 cccsccccceecds Miss Elkins 
inne TH . Tee, DUM ccc ci ceccsecccccees Wallace Wolf 
MCMC FENCES, BS TAMebie ccseecécosececeses Harry Porter 


It was ‘‘founded on fact and experience,’’ and was a 
great success. 
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SALESMEN EAT AND RUN 


INDIANAPOLIS, INpD., Jan. 23.—The annual meeting of 
the Central Association of Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen was held in the form of a luncheon this noon, 
but as soon as the food had disappeared the audience 
did also. However, a handful of the faithful remained 
to transact business. 

Vice ,President Carl E. Sanborn, of Decatur, IIl., 
presided and appointed the following committees: 

Nominations—A. C. Long, Indianapolis; Herbert Gregg. 
Indianapolis ; James Hunnell, Evansville. 

Audit and Resolutions—E. C. Leaming. Chicago, IIl.; 
William Bolton, Indianapolis ; W. B. Ruleson, Toledo, Ohio. 


¥ ’ 
ANNUAL BANQUET OF THE INDIANA RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, AT THE CLAYPOOL HOTEL, INDIANAPOLIS, JAN. 23, 1917 


The following were unanimously elected officers on 
recommendation of the nominating committee: 

President—Carl E. Sanborn, Decatur, Ill. 

Vice president—William Bolton, Indianapolis. 

Secretary-treasurer—T. H. Nelson, Indianapolis. 

Directors—C. G. Atkinson, Indianapolis; S. FE. Barwick 
Chicago, Ill.; George Dickinson, Indianapolis. 

The report of the secretary and treasurer, T. H. 
Nelson, of Indianapolis, showed a present membership 
of 190 and present bank balance of $227. 

Alexander Hamilton, of Indianapolis, reported a 
movement was on foot to have the Central, Northwest 
ern, Union and Michigan associations of salesmen 
combine in a death benefit fund similar to that now 
in effect in Hoo-Hoo. 





NEW LUMBER COMPANY BEGINS BUSINESS 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Jan. 22.—With @ yard stock aggre 
gating 750,000 feet, the A. L. Carter Lumber Co. opened 
for business Saturday in its new office building and yards 
at Park and Austin streets here. The main building is a 
2-story brick, the lower floor being occupied as offices 
and the upper floor used as a warehouse for millwork. The 
building and yard covers a half block of ground. 

A. L. Carter, president of the company, is the son of 
W. T. Carter, one of the best known lumber manufactur- 
ers in eastern Texas. R. D. Randolph is vice president 
and W. B. Landes secretary. These and W. T. Carter 
and E. A. Carter of Camden, Tex., constitute the board 
of directors. 
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SOUTHWESTERN’S ANNUAL HAS RECORD ATTENDANCE 


Directorate Enlarged for Greater Efficiency — Ills of the Industry Recounted by Forest Service Official — Expose of the 
Ready-cut House—Telling Work of a Traffic Department 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 24.—An important change 
was recommended in the governing organization of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association by the board 
of directors at its annual meeting held just prior to the 
twenty-ninth annual convention which assembled today 
in the Muehlebach Hotel. After much correspondence 
and a number of conferences it was decided that the 
association was not kept closely enough in touch with all 
parts of its wide territory, so it was decided to increase 
the number of directors to thirty-one, to be selected for 
geographical as well as for personal reasons. This rec- 
ommendation was endorsed by President Atwell in his 
address. Secretary J. R. Moorehead said that by having 
these officials selected from all parts of the four States 
covered by the association it would be possible for him 
to keep more closely in touch with general opinion 
thruout the wide membership of the organization, and 
it would also be possible for the board of trustees at 
the one meeting held each year more nearly to consider 
all the vital questions affecting the retail trade within 
the association’s territory. It has been the practice 
before this time to pay the trustees a certain sum for 
each day devoted to association business and also to 
pay them mileage for necessary traveling. But at the 
time the board voted to increase its membership it also 
voted to discontinue this practice. 

This present convention is unique among the meetings 
of the Southwestern association in that the practice of 
allowing wholesalers and manufacturers to place exhib- 
its of their products in convention hall and in the hotel 
has been discontinued. Association officials have felt 
for some time that this practice hag not added to the 
value of the convention from the retailer’s standpoint 
and that it divided attention too seriously. A number 
of distinguished speake/s were on the program, and it 
was thought unwise to permit any other feature of the 
convention to keep the attending retailers from hearing 
what they had to say. 

Registration began at 9 o’clock this morning in the 
assembly room of the Muehlebach, and at 2 o’clock the 
first session of the convention was called to order in 
the ball room. 

The President’s Address 


In his speech of greeting, President Atwell said that 
the increase of prices on almost all kinds of farm and 
manufactured products has made the practically station- 
ary figures on lumber stand out by contrast, a fact, he 
added, that presents opportunities which should be seized 
upon for the consumer’s information. He also spoke of the 
change from the usual program of entertainments which 
hitherto have marked the conventions of the association, 
and attributed the present convention’s confinement to 
business to the fact that ‘‘exhibitor friends who have in 
former years spent their money for this purpose have 
felt the burden too great.’’ 

The evolution of association work was the theme of 
part of his address. He said: 

On the contrary, instead of using the revenue from exhib- 
its, we have discontinued them and it is proposed that our 
association shall contribute to a joint fund with the manu- 
facturers for the purpose of laying before the public and con- 
sumers generally certain forthcoming information which will 
appear in Government reports concerning the lumber indus- 
try. We believe that the highest service this organization 
can render is to show to the: public the necessity for our 
existence, and above all, the giving to the public of the real 
facts as we believe they will appear in final Government re- 
ports. . 

The president also urged faithful attendance on all the 
sessions and recommended careful attention to the speech 
which had been prepared by L. C. Boyle. He recalled 
the proposition that was made before the executive com- 
mittee last July for the increasing of the membership of 
the board of directors, so that it would be better enabled 
to concentrate on the business of increasing the member- 
ship of the association itself. Only thru personal solicita- 
tion, said Mr. Atwell, could the desired results be obtained, 
and only thru such medium could the present membership 
be maintained and added to. The fourteen directors are 
seattered thru four of the large States of Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma and Arkansas. An increase in the board’s 
membership to twenty-five or even thirty, he said, ‘‘ would 
largely give representation to every district and every 
part of every State within the bounds of the association.’’ 

Other business matters concerning which Mr. Atwell 
made passing references included the mileage and per 
diem allowance to officers and members of the board of 
directors attending the regular or call meetings of the 
association, of the abolishment of which on the oeea- 
sion of conventions he expressed himself in favor. The 
working out of the suggestions and changes made in the 
grading rules of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association was held up by the president as an admirable 
result of the codperation and good effects of the changes 
on the consuming trade. In closing, he said: 

Of the various changes in the business world, there are 
some things that are going to work for the good of our busi- 
ness. The multiplicity of plan books and service organiza- 
tions that have sprung up in the last few years are going 
to be of great value and assistance to the dealer in meeting 
the competition he encounters outside of his immediate ter- 
ritory. More books are being written, and our trade press 
contains more information of how to sell and promote the 
sale of building material than ever before. Our business has 
reached that stage where we are beginning to create a litera- 
ture of the lumber business. 
tions that have sprung up in the last few years is going 
on in the legislature of your own State, that you may be 
prepared to offer suggestions and protest against anything 
inimical to your interests. The time has come openly to 
oppose any legislation that may be detrimental to our busi- 
ness, and we can congratulate ourselves that the public, the 
members of poy wie ae the newspapers, and even our polit- 
ical friends are beginning to see that we have a right to 
exist, and that we are no longer to be the “goats’’ to promote 
the selfish interests of any party or person. 








Report of the Secretary 


The report of Secretary J. R. Moorehead showed that 
of the 1,400 who paid their annual dues fifty-three de- 
linquent since 1915 had paid only the $5 dues then in 
force. Counting those who paid the annual dues, or will 
pay, the membership of the organization today totals 
1,538. One hundred and fifty-four members, the secre- 
tary read, had been dropped for non-payment or else on 
account of retirement from business. In 1915 sixty-one 
members were added to the association’s roster, in the 
last year there was a total new membership of 135, and 
so far this year there are, or have been, fifty-nine new 
members. Mr. Moorehead commented on the increasing 
memberships which are being made evident thruout the 
country, as they concern the various lumber associations 
which are exercising such good care in fostering better 
trade conditions and in spreading proper information 
for the benefit of the public. The lumberman of today, 
he said, is fast realizing that membership in the particu- 
lar organization with which his own business would nat- 
urally affiliate him is the most effective way of sharing 
in the big results, as well as the work, of lumber codpera- 
tion. 

Comment also was made on the fact that the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association has become a member 
of the Kansas Legislative League, the purpose of which 
is to promote legislation in the interest of the retail 
merchants of the State. The secretary touched on the 
district conventions that were held last year in behalf of 
the retailers. The good work done at these meetings, 
said the secretary, has made them of inestimable value 
along educational lines. The reclassification hearings be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission embraced the 
suggestion which the railroads had undertaken to present 
to the commission relative to the reclassification of lum- 
ber on which to base railroad rates. These suggestions 





JOHN ATWELL, OF CHILLICOTHE, MO. ; 
President Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association 


were for a higher rate on dressed lumber than on rough 
lumber. In reviewing the hearings held in Chicago, Mr. 
Moorehead said it is his belief that the lumbermen have 
convinced the commission of the impossibility of placing 
a different rate on rough and dressed lumber or on upper 
and lower grades. The suggestion of Examiner Fred 
Esch that freight rates on lumber be based on the car 
weight has given the whole affair a new aspect. The sug- 
gestion would mean a radical change, said Mr. Moore- 
head, in basing the delivered price on which lumber is 
sold. At a meeting held in Kansas City several days ago 
by retailers and lineyard representatives, the opinion was 
that the above suggestion would create untold confusion 
and that the retailer would not know what lumber would 
cost on a delivered price basis. It was also suggested 
that the whole question be arranged by increasing the 
minimum carload, which now is from 34,000 to 50,000 
pounds. The meeting was put on record in favor of in- 
creasing the minimum carload to any extent that the 
railroads might want, subject to the approval of the 
Interstate Commission. Mr. Moorehead believes that 
such an increase would greatly facilitate the movement 
of lumber and in more ways than one aid the average 
retailer. 

Considerable emphasis was put by him on the matter 
of trade codperation with the various manufacturing as- 
sociations along the line of grading and the promotion of 
lumber sales. The hand-in-hand work of the Southwest- 
ern members with the Southern Pine Association in the 
matter of grading rules and with the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association on the reclassification prob- 
lem has been of the greatest value. Mr. Moorehead said 
that in many parts of the country the literature distrib- 
uted thru the combined efforts of these associations is 
being used as texts in schools. The immense influence 
this is creating in the farming communities, educating 
people, as the reading matter does to the values of still 
larger uses of wood, may be imagined. 

Mr. Moorehead spoke of the inspection he had made of 
two ready-cut-houses while in course of construction, and 
of the pamphlets entitled ‘‘Ready-cut-it-is’’ which he 
had distributed among the members of the association and 
which contained his report of the first ready-cut-house 


inspected. In regard to the second ready-cut-house, 
the putting-together of which he witnessed in a town in 
north Missouri, he observed the effects of the socalled 
advantages that are so glowingly described in the adver- 
tising of the ready-cut-house people. These of course are 
built around the allegation that one who purchases a 
ready-cut-house does not need a saw to put the thing to- 
gether. Two minutes after the sheathing had been put 
on the roof of the bungalow, two of the carpenters on 
the job were busy cutting sheathing to fit. Mr. Moore- 
head said: 

When I approached the house I saw the third carpenter 


“make three trips up a ladder in order properly to cut a/facia 


board to fit on the end of a porch gable. In other words, all 
three of the carpenters employed upon this job were cutting 
to fit. I introduced myself to the proprietor, who was nail 
ing on 32-inch hemlock lath, and making apparently full time 
as an improvised carpenter. Upon making inquiries of him 
as to how he unscrambled this particular house, he advised 
that that was accomplished thru the furnishing of the ready- 
cut-house people of an itemized list of all the material in 
the building. He admitted, however, that it was a somewhat 
difficult matter to find all of the articles as needed. He 
showed me a 40-page typewritten foolscap list of the items 
contained in this house, and he admitted to me that it took 
a pretty good carpenter to find the piece to go next. 
counted the pages. 

Now, mind you, the sheathing was not yet nailed upon 
this house. I asked the owner how many days’ work already 
had been spent on the job, and he said that besides his own 
work and help, the three men had worked eleven days each, 
and he had already paid cut something like $100 for labor 
on this ready-cut-house, which had not yet reached a stage 
where the shingles were ready to be attached. I could not 
help but feel that at least one-half, if not more, vf the time 
of this gentleman and his three carpenters had been spent 
in unscrambling, and not in actual building of the house. 
This was a 7-room bungalow, three of the rooms being ex- 
tremely small. I have learned since that the approximate 
carpenter bill on this house was more than $425, and yet 
from the conversation with the owner IL am fully impressed 
he had figured that the carpenter work on this house would 
be practically nothing. 

A more startling situation was found, and goes to show 
just what some people will be drawn into by vicious and 
untruthful advertising. This man told me that he had 
asked the local dealers for prices on this lumber. I after- 
ward learned that he did nothing of the kind. I asked him 
what the material bill, including the lumber, hardware, paint 
and plastering material, cost him. Figuring the cost of the 
material at the plant and the freight to his town he had 
paid $1,675 for the lumber, hardware, paint and plaster in 
this little 7-room bungalow. Further, the most remarkable 
thing about it is that all of this material came to this man 
in one car. Notwithstanding that this man paid $165 
freight on the material to his town, any man who pays 
$1,675 for the material (and very ordinary material at that) 
that can be put in any freight car in the United States is 
robbed, It simply can not be done without robbing the man 
who spends his money in this way. 

While this may not be the experience in your community, 
there are people in every community who are taking the 
same views in reference to your business and indirectly 
injuring your business by refraining from building at all 
or.as in this case sending their money away from home. 
The one big catch in this kind of lumber selling is the out- 
rageous price charged thru fake or catchy suggestions in 
advertising. 


Traffic Manager’s Report 


The work of the traffic department in 1916, as reported 
by Traffic Manager J. E. Johnston, showed that 338 
carload shipments had been traced. The department, be- 
ing equipped with information that makes it possible to 
eliminate intermediate tracking and lost motions, has 
been able to obtain quick results for the members. Last 
year, report has it, the volume of business handled by the 
sarriers was considerably greater than in any other year 
in the history of transportation. All carriers were with- 
out sufficient equipment and in many instances without 
motive power. The efforts of the department in the ear 
shortage situation proved to be materially helpful in 
crosscountering the delays and losses involved in the 
transportation of lumber by the. members of the associa- 
tion. Mr. Johnston also referred to the fact that a large 
number of carriers have orders placed for equipment that 
should considerably relieve shippers of the car shortage 
pressure. 

The demurrage charges permitted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, said Mr. Johnston, with a view, 
no doubt, of expediting the loading and unloading of 
shipments and of keeping the cars moving freely, are in 
the nature of temporary relief measures. The demurrage 
charges appear unreasonably high, but they are not so 
high as the carriers tried to get them to be. Interstate 
traffic in Kansas, Missouri and Arkansas is on a uniform 
scale, but this does not apply to traffic within each of the 
States named. At the recent conference held by the rail- 
roads, the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League the last named body as- 
sented to the demurrage rates on condition that the per 
diem charge of 45 cents a car as paid by one line 
to another for the use of such car be increased. This was 
intended as an incentive for the carriers to discontinue 
among themselves the abuse of equipment. The condition 
was accepted and the rate raised to 75 cents a car. This 
will help the car situation materially, according to the 
report. 

In offering the summary of the general routine work 
of the department during 1916, Mr. Johnston urged the 
eareful perusal of: all circular information mailed out 
for the benefit of the members. The actual results of 
the work are here recorded: 

In 1916 we checked the expense bills from 560 yards, 2 
total of 61,650 bills... We filed 1,900 claims amounting in the 
aggregate to $5,890.48. Of these claims 1,722 have been 
paid, amounting to $4.581.97, leaving 178 claims still pend 
ing that amount to $1,308.51. Of 178 claims uncollected 
on Jan. 1, 54, amounting to $228.50, have since been, paid. 
Total collections from Jan. 1, 1916, to date are $4,810.47. 
Total collections from the inception of the traffic department 
to date are $7,704.47. 

In 1916 I turned over to B. G. Dahlberg, for the account 
of our Missouri members, expense bills and other documents 
involving overcharges found in checking their bills, which 


‘will approximate $10,000. - It was necessary. to turn these 
expense bills over to him for the institution of suits that 
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involve the recovery of overcharges encountered during the 
period of time when the Missouri maximum rates were being 
contested. 

Recounting the proposal of the carriers in Missouri, 
last May, to advance the rates on fence posts from 1 to 
as much as 8 cents a hundred pounds, the department 
reported the ultimate cancelation by the carriers of their 
proposal after the Interstate Commerce Commission had 
set a date for hearing of the matter. Mr. Johnston then 
read from his reports on the subject of the ‘‘New Juris- 
prudence’’ which affects all business firms on the new 
conditions they are obliged to face in order to keep 
progressing. He strongly recommended that the members 
keep posted on the rates, rulings and regulations that af- 
fect commercial enterprises thruout the country, particu- 
larly as they apply to the lumber business. He reminded 
those present that the Supreme Court has charged every 
business man whose needs embrace the services that are 
now being supervised, in a general sense, by the Govern- 
ment, with possession of adequate knowledge of the nu- 
merous complicated tariffs etc., and that every transaction 
is done, it is presumed, in full cognizance of the provisions. 
The reading of the report was concluded with a state- 
ment of the qualifications of the traffic man, and his re- 
lations with the body of business men whose traffic in- 
terests he serves. 


‘*The Old Way and the New’’ 


The leading address of the first day’s session was 
delivered by L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, on the subject 
of ‘‘The Old Way and the New.’’ Mr. Boyle’s popu- 
larity with the audience was evidenced by the vigorous 
applause which greeted his introduction. In beginning 
Mr. Boyle stated it as a positive and most significant 
fact that the outstanding tendencies of the hour are 
looking toward a broader and more accurate understand- 
ing of the real facts underlying human relationships. 
People as individuals and as members of society are 
getting a new view and understanding of life. The 
program of the convention with its many and significant 
points of contact with progressive methods and meas- 
ures shows that the Southwestern association has a good 
grasp of the real trend of the times and has caught the 
new spirit of construction rather than the old spirit 
of coercion. 

Beginning with a reference to the change from ox 
teams and stage coaches to modern transportation the 
speaker built up a great list of human activities that 
have suffered great changes even within the present 
generation. Always the tendency has been toward more 
economic and efficient methods, and in this process indi- 
vidual efforts have been replaced by group efforts. All 
the sciences have made rapid progress because of this 
community of interest and of effort, and even law which 
is one of the most conservative of human institutions 
has felt it. Penology has changed from wreaking ven- 
geance to a process of reclamation by education and 
training. Formerly an injured workman who clearly 
was entitled by justice to compensation was faced with 
a costly legal procedure unfitted to the handling of his 
case and was saddled with the burden of proof; but this 
has been changed. But progress in legal procedure is 
slow, and it has not always happened that industrial and 
commercial advance has been followed and _ supple- 
mented by legal advance. Much of legal precedent has 
grown up out of essentially rural conditions and is in 
no way fitted to administer an even-handed justice in 
cases growing out of industrial and commercial clashes. 

New business methods are in force in all lines. For- 
merly the retailer when confronted by mail-order com- 
petition thought the best way to meet it was to collect 
all the catalogs he could reach and burn them. But he 
has found that such methods merely serve to advertise 
the fact that he has competition. So now he expends 
his efforts upon teaching his neighbors the value of 
trading in their home town. The old expression, ‘‘ Let 
the buyer beware,’’ has been replaced by the absolute 
sguare deal, 

The old idea of a lumber convention was a place 
where the visitor could have a big time and from which 
he would take home a headache. The new idea is that. 
it is a place where a person may get out of the old 
business ruts and from which he ean take new ideas and 
‘onstruective methods back to his lumber yard. Con- 
ventions used to talk about prices, but now they talk 
‘bout service, They talk about cost accounting, for 
they know that the dealer who doesn’t know costs is 
the worst competitor. Visitors are bent upon learn- 
ing to be merchants rather than mere owners of lumber 
yards, and this association, under Secretary Moore- 
head, has passed the point where it is merely helpful 
and has become indispensable. 

Mr. Boyle in drawing a final comparison between the 
old and the new ideas referred to the fact that he had 
been hired to defend the Northwestern association in 
the Federal courts. The real point at issue in that 
case was one of business economics, but the law and 
the process of law could not let the question be fought 
out on that issue. A score of lawyers were employed on 
the two sides, and they were charged with the duty to 
win the case. Thousands of pages of testimony were 
taken, briefs hundreds of pages long were’filed, months 
of time and thousands of dollars spent, and still no 
clear-cut analysis of the true situation has been put for- 
ward. Mr. Boyle paid a high tribute to the judge be- 
fore whom the case was tried, but he said the judge 
could not get directly at the issue thru the complexities 
of the testimony and argument simply because the 
court procedure was not fitted for getting at the essen- 
tial points of such an issue. 

On the other hand the Federal Trade Commission, 
aided by the Department of Forestry, has been con- 
ducting a great inquiry into the lumber business in all 
its aspects. The study has been made at first hand by 
practical men. There have been sympathy and a spirit 
of helpfulness on both sides. The report is to appear 
‘within a few days. Mr. Boyle spoke in high terms of 
W. B. Greeley, the assistant forester, who had charge 
of the investigation and who is included on the pro- 


gram of the present convention. He said that Mr. 
Greeley’s sole thought had been to get at the facts 
for the purpose of building up the industry, not in tear- 
ing it down. 

These two instances’ show the old and the new in 
Government activity. The old suspicion and mistrust 
must go and is going in so far as such Government 
activities are concerned, and Mr. Boyle named a num- 
ber of Government agencies that are working in the new 
spirit of codperation. 

In closing his address Mr. Boyle read extracts from 
a book written by Edward N. Hurley, of the Federal 
Trade Commission. This book, called ‘‘The Awaken- 
ing of Business,’’ mention of which was made in Seere- 
tary Moorehead’s report, is the first, so Mr. Boyle said, 
that treats the matter of business in a human way. It 
abounds in rational pleas for codperation and mutual 
help. It deals with the effect that the war and new 
conditions abroad will have on the local business man. 
It lays stress on the fact that codperation can not be- 
gin until the individual dealer has made himself effi- 
cient, that codperation must in no case be the cloak for 
inefficiency, 

It has been shown that 90 percent of German busi- 
ness men know costs. But 10 percent of American busi- 
ness men have an accurate knowledge of costs. Germany 
has taught the world that a nation can, be efficient and 
that the inefficient nation must drop to the rear. In an 
eloquent concluding plea Mr. Boyle asked the visitors 
as individuals and as association men to have the cour- 
age and the patience to help put the United States on a 
firm foundation of these principles. 

L. R. Putman, of New Orleans, was on the program to 
speak on the subject, ‘‘Thirty Minutes in a Retail 
Yard,’’ but he asked to have his address postponed un- 
til Thursday. 

J. A. Bowman, of Kansas City, made a brief report on 
the yellow pine grading rules conference, the gist of 
which was that retailers who made the inspection trip 
found that the lumber manufactured in the South was 
the kind of lumber they wanted but that the rules did 
not describe it clearly enough so that a dealer could 
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tell upon reading them whether he had been shipped 
what he contracted for. The recommendations of the 
retailers: had to do with the elarifying of the rules, and 
in some particulars these recommendations were ac- 
cepted. The work is not entirely completed yet, and 
Mr. Bowman expressed hope that still greater progress 
might be accomplished later. 


Appointment of Committees 

The following committees were appointed: 

Nominations—J. E. Waddeil. Kansas Citv; H. M. Hartley, 
Baldwin, Kan.; J. W. Jacobs, Oklahoma City. 

Necrology—E. C. Robinson, St. Louis; A. L. Wagenseller, 
Junction City, Kan. 

Resolutions—C. C. Isley, Cimarron, Kan.; S. W. Arnold, 
Kirksville, Mo.; C. E, Leonard, Girard, Kan.; J. R. Proctor, 
California, Mo.; F. D. Bearly, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Constitution and bylaws—D. J. Fair, Sterling, Kan.; F. J. 
Gentry, Pond Creek, Okla.; Thomas BE. Williams, Spring- 
field, Mo.; F. L. Everhardt. Salina, Kan. 

The constitution and by-laws committee was directed 
to report Thursday on the proposition to increase the 
number of directors. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN J] 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 25.—The Northeast Kan- 
sas Lumber Dealers’ Association held a banquet ,last 
night at the Athletic Club. 

A Hoo-Hoo smoker was held last night at the Hotel 
Muehlebach, at which the speakers were C. M. Johnson, of 
Rush City, Mich.; J. R. Moorehead, of Kansas City; F. 
D. Tennant, of St. Louis; L. R. Putman, of New Or- 
leans, and M. M. Riner, of Kansas City. 

At the opening of the Thursday afternoon session an- 
nouncement was made of the excursion to be made thru 
the South to Florida and Cuba following the adjournment 
of the convention, and a number of lumbermen have ex- 
pressed their intention of going on this trip. 

W. B. Greeley, assistant forester of the United States 
Forest Service, delivered an address on the subiect 
‘*Some Notions of an Outsider on Lumber Distribu- 
tion.’’ Mr. Greeley prepared the Forest Service-report 
on the lumber industry that has just been made public. 






He said he felt that the public as well as the lumber- 
men had an interest in preventing unnecessary waste 
in the lumber industry, and the Service hoped, thru the 
investigation it had conducted, to serve both the public 
and the lumbermen. The report will cover timber own- 
ership, manufacture, distribution, the use of low grades 
and waste and the grading of lumber. He said he was 
impressed with the instability of the lumber business. 
The variation of price and demand forces curtailment 
and losses in manufacturing that have caused low grade 
logs to be wasted and high grade timber to be cut into 
low grade stuff. This wastes the forest and prevents a 
renewal of forest growth. The instability, he said, is 
found mostly in manufacturing, but is reflected in. dis- 
tributing, as retailers are forced to speculate when buy- 
ing stocks. The causes of instability lie deep. The 
Government has allowed vast timber holdings to go to 
private ownership at a nominal cost. The burden of 
timber holding is heavy on the owners, as it amounts to 
from $2 to $5 a thousand yearly cost on actual produc- 
tion. Speculation in timber has forced cutting of the 
forests thru need of timber owners ‘‘cashing in,’’ and 
this is responsible for much of the overproduction. Ex- 
cessive sawmill capacity also is at fault, the capacity 
being double actual production, Lumber has lost ground, 
he said, because of increased urban population and also 
because of safety first movements such as have brought 
about the building of steel passenger’ coaches. 

The peak of lumber consumption was passed in 1906, 
but’ the industry does not adapt its output to the smaller 
demand. Lumber prices, Mr. Greeley said, increased 
until 1907. Retail prices increased because of more 
costly labor, the need of carrying bigger stocks and giv- 
ing greater service, but the great reason is the decrease 
of local timber supply making a heavy freight cost. 
There has been a certain decrease in the use of lumber 
because of fused grades and manipulation of grades on 
identical orders and the lack of knowledge of the tech- 
nical qualities of wood and its structural properties. 

The remedy, he said, is to be found in looking at the 
situation as a whole, relieving the manufacturers from 
their load of timber speculation, and establishing effi- 
ciency methods to meet the increased difficulties of 
transportation. There must, however, be no restraint 
of competition. Combinations for selling outputs should 
be allowed under proper supervision, manufacturers 
should be allowed to sell direct to consumers where they 
ean do it best, and the retailers must be building mate- 
rial experts and make places in their communities oo 
their own merits. P 

There is a place, Mr. Greeley said, for ready cut 
houses, and healthy competition is the only way to de- 
termine the true place and true value of each agency. 
Costs, he said, must be lowered, and a greater number 
of yards increases handling costs. The text of this ser- 
mon, he said, is that efficiency and economy of service 
must prevail. Greater stability of grades will make 
clean competition possible. The speaker recommended 
the publication of current prices as a price stabilizer. 
Combinations to regulate prices are no remedy, as they 
ean not be strong enough to withstand the burden of 
private timber ownership. his pressure will sweep 
away combination guaranties. Greater efficiency in all 
departments is the solution. Codperation should stop 
before the freedom of the individual operator is re- 
strained. Increased efficiency of individual units is 
good, he said, but coercion is bad. 


An Expert’s Views on Publicity 


L. R. Putman, recently appointed advertising man- 
ager of the Southern Pine Association, was the next 
speaker. He caused amusement by referring repeatedly 
to the ready cut house that had been sold to Mr. Greeley. 
Mr. Putman made a genial and forceful speech on ad- 
vertising and efficiency under the title ‘‘ Thirty Minutes 
in a Retail Yard.’’ He mentioned a number of firms 
that have won success thru publicity. The good ad- 
vertiser must first be a useful citizen and should have 
his yard in a convenient place and use the country 
newspaper. He showed some sample ads and said that 
advertising is creative and not competitive alone. He 
recommended that the largest amount be spent with the 
newspapers and the next largest on letters. He men- 
tioned as suitable publicity methods the use of souve- 
nirs, plan books, outdoor advertising and donations. He 
gave an amusing and instructing demonstration of how 
to sell lumber while at the same time advertising other 
products and getting the names of new prospects. Mr. 
Putman closed his talk with a good word for the asso- 
ciation and displayed a check for a large sum that had 
been recovered from a railroad by the traffic department 
on freight bills. 


Cost of Conducting Business 


C. M. Johnson, of Rush City, Mich., gave a short 
talk on the expense of doing business. Mr. Johnson is 
a hardware dealer; his talk was breezy and forceful. 
He believes in codperation of different merchants in the 
matter of credits. He referred as a source of compe- 
tition to the dealer who is losing money without know- 
ing it. He wished for his competitor the man who can 
draw huge business to the town, as he will share in the 
overflow. To get more than it costs to do business it is 
necessary, he said, to know costs. He made an analysis 
of a business with a gross income of $30,000 to show 
proper costs, which made it 17 percent, and this he said 
was about right. Mr. Johnson’s speech was a running 
fire of wit and wisdom and held the big audience to the 
last minute. 

The committee on constitution and by-laws reported 
amendments embodying an increase in the number of 
directors to thirty-one, with the addition of the pres- 
ident, two vice presidents and secretary and ex-officio 
directors, the secretary to be known as secretary-man- 
ager. 

The registration has been large and the attendance 
at the meetings the best in the history of the organiza- 
tion. Secretary Moorehead is pleased with the results 
that have followed the elimination of the exhibits and 
entertainment features, 
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OHIO RETAILERS HOLD A ROUSING ANNUAL 





Members Show Advantages of Knowledge of Cost Accounting and the Value of Service — Specialism the Wideawake 
Lumberman’s,Opportunity—Grading Rules and Other Matters Discussed—Toledo Chosen for 1918 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

CoLuMBuSs, OHIO, Jan. 24.—With more than 800 regis- 
tered on the opening day the thirty-fifth annual meeting 
of the Ohio Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association opened 
Wednesday with the afternoon session. 

President William Ryan, of Toledo, delivered his an- 
nual address. 

The address of welcome was delivered by H. C. Thatcher 
representing Mayor Karb. 

Arch C, Klumph, of Cleveland, discussed the mechanics’ 
lien Jaw. 

The convention was addressed by Secretary Morris, of 
the governor’s office. 

The legal aspects of the lien law were discussed by 
Warren J. Dufiey. 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

CoLuMBus, OHIO, Jan. 25.—The Wednesday evening 
smoker was held in Convention Hall, and the points of 
interest in connection with it included a speech by R. 
S. Kellogg, of Chicago, secretary of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, on ‘‘Codperation in 
the Lumber Industry.’’ H. B. Van Sickle then dis- 
played, thru the courtesy of the Toledo Commerce Club, 
a motion picture of the house in Toledo which was 
built in one day. This picture caused much comment. 
A buffet supper terminated the evening’s session. 

The Thursday morning session was started with an 
interesting address by I. B. Hanks. 

Mr. Hanks said that of the hundreds of retail lumber 
dealers with whom he had come in contact those who 
always had agitated for the general improvement of 
trade methods were the ones whose businesses were most 
profitably conducted. He said that those who had ignored 
the generally accepted ethics of the lumber business in- 
variably suffered thru loss of local and national prestige 
as well as direct loss of sales. He also spoke fully on 
the unfair competition which most lumber dealers at 
some time or other had to fight, and then he developed 
his point that lack of sufficient cooperation among the 
retailers was the greatest cause of the unfair competition 
rather than the comparatively few retailers whose desire 
of sales expansion overcame the common wisdom of trade 
coéperation; that those dealers who made inordinate 
cuts in prices were not actuated by unethical aims but 
thru their lack of knowledge of the average market con- 
ditions. He said: 

I find that 90 percent of the demoralized state of local 
markets is directly traceable to the lack of knowledge of 
one, or two, or three, or half a dozen, dealers doing business 
in the market of the cost of handling a thousand feet of 
lumber. They guess at it, and never guess a figure that 
is too high; it is always too low. The fact that they do not 
know what it is costing them to do business results in their 
consistently quoting prices on material that does not allow 
of a fair and legitimate profit. Large or small, the effect 
upon the market is essentially the same, 





3ut the formation and educational activities of the 
trade exchanges, the speaker continued, have practically 
obviated such conditions, as has the marked growth of 
business organizations whose sole purpose is the ameliora- 
tion of competitive difficulties and the development of 
merchandizing opportunities. 

The general acquirement of knowledge as to handling 
costs was earnestly advocated by the speaker. Improved 
conditions in the lumber business would come, he said, 
when the knowledge is common as to the costs involved 
in the handling of a thousand feet of lumber; a thousand 
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lath; a thousand shingles; a hundred dollars’ worth of 
millwork. He stressed the point that the figuring of such 
common costs was not to be done haphazardly as hereto- 
fore, but on a uniform scale. Without this general 
knowledge and its unfailing application, trade conditions 
could not be bettered. Unless a uniform system of cost 
accounting is adopted, or unless the figures of the last 
several years have been worked over by one qualified 
thru practical lumber experience for the establishing of 
standard prices, coéperative competition can not be made 
possible. Each dealer, he said, must be made to feel 
that his interests and the interests of his competitor will 
be equally safeguarded. To arrive at the uniform selling 





price of an article to the customer, one must add the cost 
of that article f. 0. b. the cars at the points in question 
to the actual average cost of doing business year in and 
year out. Mr. Hanks gave a few illustrations: 


I have in mind an instance of an attempt by the retail 
lumbermen of one of our largest cities to determine among 
themselves from their records, as they had been kept, the 
cost of handling a thousand feet of lumber. Each man 
brought his costs after figuring them out to the best of his 
ability to a meeting and laid them on the table. And what 
was the result. They varied from $38 to $9 a thousand. 
Now tell me, what had ever been the use of those dealers 
attempting to make money out of the actual merchandising 
of lumber? A variation of $6 a thousand in the computed 
costs. And dealing in a commodity where they would have 
been tickled to death to have made $2 a thousand net. 
They hadn’t a show for their white alley. Nor for that 
matter had their customers, for they had no way of being 
sure that if they bought a bill of material at a quoted figure 
today their competitors might not be able to buy a similar 
one two or three dollars a thousand cheaper tomorrow or 
next week. Is it any wonder that their market had been 
in a turmoil for forty years; that they had hurt one an- 
other till they were sick of the whole mess and ready to 
admit that nothing could be done for them? The demoral- 
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ized condition in that particular market was not the fault 
of the individuals. They were all good, clean men and for 
the most part good business men. It was their system that 
was at fault. 

J. T. Seott, of the Seott Lumber Co., Bridgeport, 
Ohio, explained in detail the system of computing lum- 
ber costs. Then D. EF. Breinig, president of the Bridge- 
port Wood Finishing Co., of New Milford, Conn., de- 
livered his address. 

The Power of Service 

Mr. Breinig’s address concerned the present-day devel- 
opment of the service department of lumber retailers 
and its relationship to the increase in sales. He empha- 
sized the importance of the ultimate consumer, associat- 
ing tke basis of successful modern merchandizing with 
thoro service. ‘‘ Progressive lumber dealers,’’ he said, 
‘ure rapidly taking up the plan of selling lumber thru 
service. The idea to see that the lumber gives the ulti- 
mate possessor entire satisfaction, whether used on inte- 
rior or exterior work.’’ The service idea, he added, does 
not merely mean a full stock, prompt deliveries and the 
usual courteous treatment dune customers; it means close 
attention to every detail of tue sale and to the final use 
of the lumber. He also referred to the aecount which 
appeared in October, 1916, in the pamphlet issued hy 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association of 
the edueational activities of cement manufaeturers and 
then concerned himself with the service plan as it af 
fects the sales of lumber for housebuilding purposes. 

The proper application of paints and finishes to woods 
and the effects on the dealer’s sales where finish has been 
incorrectly applied. took up a considerable part of his 
address. Even tho the dealer has furnished the right 
amount of wood for doors and trim, material well milled 
and seasoned, the wood may ‘‘be ‘butchered’ in the fin- 
ishing; and much fine wood has been harmed by poor 
finishing.’’ The speaker also pointed out the effects on 
that dealer’s sales whose service has not stopped at the 
sale of the lumber, but has gone so far as the finishing. 
Mr. Breinig told of an instance or two where such thoro 
attention to the ultimate consumer made re-sales possible, 
besides stimulating immediate new sales. He quoted the 
statement of a Rutherford (N. J.) lumber dealer who 
had exercised the advantages of the service department: 

We have found that the architects and builders in this 
locality appreciate this service as it opens for them many 
new uses for many woods which they had not considered 
suitable for interior trim on good work. Our builders hring 
their customers and prospective customers with them t 
select the finish and wo1k out the decorative scheme of their 
homes. 

The statement of R. L. Dunlap, of the R. L. Dunlap 
Lumber & Coal Co., Iowa City, Iowa, was also read: 

I am convinced that the retailer’s hope of success in the 
future depends not so much on the price he makes as on the 
service he renders. Unlike the mail order house, dealing 
with the customer at a distance, the retailer deals with him 
at close range. He must live with him as a_ neighbor, 
after he has dealt with him. The consequence is he can 
not furnish him with a poor quality of goods and get away 
with it as the mail order house can do. Hence it is not 
practical to depend solely on price competition. We have 
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made up our minds to fight it out along service lines. With 
this in view we have put in a service department and dis- 
play room. 

Mr. Breinig narrated the experiences of a number of 
prominent lumber retailers in various parts of the coun- 
try whose experiences before and after the installation 
of the service department form thought-provoking con- 
trasts. In all instances the establishment of display 
rooms enabled dealers to explain fully to the customers 
just how the lumber would look after it had been p:t 
into use. In conclusion, he said: 

The most uptodate merchant likes to cash in on national 
advertising. In coéperation with the leading lumber associa- 
tions, we have gathered a large quantity of wood which has 
been properly finished, and with the exact specifications, and 
this forms part of the equipment. We have taken pains to 
work this out on the average run of commercial house trim, 
and not fancy veneered panels, You are seliing one of the 
chief commodities used in the building of -hOmes, and you 
all probably know what a tremendous improvement there has 
been in the home improvement idea. People are making 
their homes more attractive inside and out. They are living 
better and this is shown’ by the improvement in the homes, 
As you know, the home improvement idea has been exten- 
sively advertised and promoted. You can work in with this 
new development with considerable success. You can directly 
increase the sale of lumber by furnishing service; by show- 
ing proper finishes on the lumber you sell, thereby pleasing 
owner, architect and contractor. Thru coéperation and the 
service idea you help to build up sales of lumber and also a 
more profitable business. 


The Alert Retailer of Today 


I’, N. Snell’s topic, ‘‘ Better Merchandising by Re- 
tailers,’’ was next on the program. ; 

Mr. Snell’s remarks on the expansion of the lumber 
retailer’s field and the intensification of local selling 
methods were much to the point. He spoke of the inertia 
of the oldtime dealers who ‘‘waited’’ for the business 
to come to them; and contrasted with them and with 
their methods the alert retailer of today, who knows 
he must combine with his manifold duties in maintaining 
his stock the responsibility of seeking new building 
business by pointing out the need of it to his local 
following. The new opportunities of the lumber retailer 
include, said Mr. Snell, the civie results of his efforts; 
he must become a building specialist and as such secure 
firmly the confidence of his customers; he must be an 
expert on the matter of community development; a 
campaigner for better homes and more of them, and in 
a variety of ways a constructively creative merchant. 
His profits must of course always be in his mind, but 
only as the result of his broadened vision and building 
efforts; they must be a means as well as a purpose of his 
work. ; 

The active lumber retailer today will hitch up his 
horse or crank up his ‘‘flivver’’ on every possible oppor- 
tunity and make the rounds of his town or farming dis- 
trict, as the case may be, and he must keep his eyes 
open, observing carefully the requirements of every eiti- 
zen as these are suggested to him by their present facili- 
ties. Here a sloping roof can be suggested; there a new 
stock shed for the growing farmer; here a sleeping porch, 
there a sun parlor. The alert dealer must not only be 
constantly alive to the numerous opportunities these ob- 
servations will open to him but he must also use his ad- 
vertising space, not for the mere statement of his lum- 
ber quality, but for the attractive home-enhancing plans 
he has ready for the convenience of all customers—pros- 
pective or otherwise. Repair work always is necessary; 
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and the live lumber dealer of today will never fail to 
remind the house-owner that he needs it. 

The active lumber dealer who is looking ahead will 
never forget the favorable impression that a well kept 
vard and shed create on his community; nor the big 
business-builder his own house and his own yard can be 
if constructed as properly as the materials and building 
and repair plans he advertises for the benefit of his cus- 
tomers-to-be. And in addition to this sort of business- 
stimulating, the alert dealer will be prepared to quote 
exact figures as to building costs and the amount of wood 
required for each particular transaction. 

‘*Retailers,’’? said Mr. Snell, ‘‘do not seem fully to 
realize the great importance of leading things.’’ In- 
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stalling a modern service equipment for the convenience 
of community dwellers has been generally proved profit- 
able. Still, he said, in substance, here and there, and too 
frequently, one encounters the lumber retailer who still 
is waiting for his competitor to try things out first. 


The home builder and prospective home builder—and 
nearly every man you know in your town is a prospective 
home builder—has to be shown. He has to be attracted by 
your proposition. He has to have an interest created in him. 
He must have a strong demand made on his attention and 
interest. You must appeal to that man with your proposi- 
tion if you want to sell him. Most of the lumber manufac- 
turers’ associations are more than glad to render assistance 
to you, and that is most often done thru the office of your 
own association secretary, as Mr. Torrence can testify. 
Likewise the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
supplies dealers with many useful helps. These things are 
materially helpful if you will but take advantage of the 
proffered assistance, and your payment of annual dues in 
your State association, which generally are but a very few 
dollars, and a request to your secretary costing a 2-cent 
stamp brings them all to you—almost as free as the air you 
breathe, The manufacturers are fully alive to the great 
change that is taking place among retailers of forest prod- 
ucts, and are delighted to note that there now are a good 
many who are intelligently trying modern merchandising 
and better salesmanship. 





Toledo was chosen for holding the next annual con- 
vention. 

This morning a hundred visitors inspected the State 
penitentiary and tonight the ladies are to be entertained 
at a theater party. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

Co.umBus, OHIO, Jan. 25.—Thursday at noon the Ohio 
association gave a luncheon to visiting representatives 
of other associations. 

At the opening of the afternoon session these officials 
representing hardware, jewelry, drygoods, clothing and 
other lines gave brief talks urging and offering co- 
operation with Ohio retail merchants in other lines. 

‘‘The Seven Sinners’’ was the subject of an address 
by Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, of the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN. 

Speaking in behalf of the Southern Pine Association, 
J. W. Martin presented the report of a recent confer- 
ence between that association and representatives of a 
number of retail associations on southern yellow pine 
grading rules. He expressed the desire to know the 
wishes of the retailers and said that his association would 
meet them as nearly as possible. He suggested that 
14-inch tongue and groove is all that is necessary and is 
more economical and suggested the division of No. 862 
into two grades. 

W. G. Smith, of Uhrichsville, chairman of the recent 
Chieago conference with Southern Pine Association rep- 
resentatives and the retailers, presented a report outlin- 
ing concessions made by manufacturers in the rules 
shortly to be promulgated as already outlined in a pre- 
vious issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. He said the 
retailers got much, but they expect even more. 

Mr. Smith was given a standing vote of thanks for 
his splendid work and a resolution was adopted thank- 
ing the Southern Pine Association and suggesting other 
changes for consideration. 

George N. Glass, of Pittsburgh, discussed the impor- 
tance of the retailer knowing his costs and educating his 
competitors. 

J. D. Hicks, of Columbus, was the closing speaker. 


UNION ASSOCIATION OF SALESMEN ELECTS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

CoLumMBus, Onto, Jan. 25.—The administration of 
President D. R. Winn, of Columbus, has proved to be 
the best in some respects in the history of the Union 
\ssociation of Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen. Dur- 
ing the year the membership has shown an increase of 
fitty-four and has passed the 400 mark, the total now 
being 405. 

The association held its annual business meeting this 

ernoon. with President Winn presiding. Resolutions 
were adopted on the death during the year of A. E. 
Emich and J. L. Sands. 

Officers were elected as follows: 

Vresident—H. M. Rowe, Dayton. 

Vice president—C. E. DeLong, Toledo. 

Secretary-treasurer—John P. Bartelle, Toledo. 

Direetors—A. S. Porter, Cleveland; E. M. Leader, Findlay. 

Soeretary-treasurer Bartelle reported a balance in the 

osury of $1,283. 


OPP PIII IDI II 


‘ne SEATTLE Cedar Lumber Manufacturing Co., of 
Pallard, Wash., follows a rather interesting sawing prac- 
lice. It uses double eutting band saws but on a single 
cutting rig, with the offset removed from the saw car- 
riage. The company claims that the teeth on the back of 
the saw clean the face of the log of sawdust and obvi- 
ously it is impossible for the back of the saw to catch 
upon the log in reversing. It claims in this way to be 
able to saw more and better lumber.- As far as* known 
this is the only lumber manufacturer in the United States 
employing this expedient. It may be recalled that this is 
the home of the Hilke lumber piler, which was invented 
by H. C. Hilke, superintendent of the plant. 





A RECENT issue (Vol. IV, No. 11) of the Traveler’s 
Standard, the monthly publication of the engineering 
and inspection division of the Traveler’s Insurance Co. 
and the Traveler’s Indemnity Co., of Hartford, Conn., 
describes in considerable detail the manufacture of 
wooden boxes and discusses the dangers to workmen in- 
cident to this industry. Another article in the same num- 
ber discusses floor failures and points out that the safe 
strength of a building is related directly to the character 
of its occupancy. It may be entirely safe for certain 
use and not sufficiently strong for another, and yet in 
practically every American city there is no restriction 
whatever upon the changing use or occupancy of build- 
ings. It would be highly desirable to require a permit 
from the building department for any change in tenancy 
in all buildings other than those used strictly for resi- 
dence purposes. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE INSPECTION RULES CHANGED 





Inspector’s Recommendations Lead to Minor Alterations — Association Votes to Con- 
tribute Toward Support of National Body 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Norrouk, VA., Jan. 24.—About thirty inspectors and 
operators assembled at the Monticello Hotel at 10:30 this 
morning to thresh out inspection matters. Practically the 
entire day was given over to discussion of the various 
changes proposed in the inspection rules covering North 
Carolina pine. No physical inspection was indulged in, 
so all present had plenty of time to express their views. 

The officers of the association are highly gratified with 
the attendance and the work accomplished. A few changes 
in the rules were proposed and will be submitted to the 
association meeting tomorrow for consideration and action. 
Nothing very radical, however, was done. It is doubtful 
whether the proposed changes will be adopted tomorrow. 
The action may be to furnish each member a copy of them 
for consideration, final action to be taken at the February 
meeting. No haste is desired by officers or members. 


The Association’s Monthly Conference 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

NorFo.k, VA., Jan. 25.—The regular monthly meeting 
of the North Carolina Pine Association was held here to- 
day at the Monticello Hotel. Attendance was better 
than usual and discussion of the various subjects offered 
was generally participated in, this leading to action that 
it is believed will be beneficial to North Carolina pine 
and the entire industry. 

After President A. R. Turnbull had called the meeting 
to order in characteristic manner at 10:40 a. m., Secre- 
tary W. B. Roper read the minutes of the last meeting, 
which were approved. 

The first business, and perhaps the most important 
on the program, was consideration of the changes in in- 
spection rules governing North Carolina pine submitted 
to the meeting by Chairman of the Inspection Committee 
A. T. Gerrans, these being the result of a conference of 
his committee and mill inspectors the day previous. Aitho 
these changes were not radical they evoked rather pro- 
longed discussion, as is usually the case where changes 
in rules are involved. The recommendations of the com- 
mittee were slightly amended, following which the meet- 
ing ordered them incorporated in the rules for general 
distribution. Various other subjects incident to associa- 
tion inspection among the mills and in consuming centers 
were discussed, resulting in a tendency to greater har- 
mony and aiding in a large measure in uniform grading. 

The meeting authorized payment of the amount due 
from it to R. H. Downman, president of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, as its share of the 
expense of handling the reclassification hearing. 

The following concerns were elected to membership: 
E. P. Burton Lumber Co., Charleston, S. C.; Kendall 
Lumber Co., Donora, S. C.; Butters Lumber Co., Board- 
man, S. C.; Bogue Sound Lumber Co., Morehead City, 
N. C. Other concerns are being worked with, with pros- 
pects good that the interests affiliated with the North 
Carolina Pine Association will represent a total annual 
eut of over one billion feet. 

Some routine business was next disposed of, including 
several invitations to attend conferences of peace leagues, 
patriotic societies and others of minor importance. Ad- 
journment was taken at 1:30 p. m. for luncheon, which 
was served in a private dining room and was much en- 
joyed. 

The Afternoon Session 


The meeting reconvened after luncheon and President 
Turnbull requested George E. Major, vice president for 
North Carolina, to oceupy the chair so that he could give 
an outline of the good results of the recent western 
‘emancipation’? trip, with a view to securing authority 
from the Pine association to support the National asso- 
ciation in its new policies. By unanimous vote, after 
several strong pleas had been made in advocacy of this 
proposition, the association voted to contribute one and 
one-half cents per thousand feet toward support of the 
National association. 

Resolutions of thanks were passed by unanimous vote 
to R. H. Downman, personally, for what he had done for 
the lumber business and a further resolution of thanks 
for each member of the party who went on the western 
trip for their effective work. A telegram of appreciation 
for services rendered was sent to Charles S. Keith, presi- 
dent of the Southern Pine Association, and President 
Turnbull was thanked by resolution for the time and 
effort snent by him on tie western trip. These resolu- 
tions will be drawn up by Messrs. Millard, Gibbs and 
Roper and forwarded. 

In support of the accounts given by President Turn- 
bull of western milling operations and their big daily 
output B. A. Johnson threw further light on the accom- 
plishments of those who journeyed west in support of 
the National association whick were much appreciated, 
as was evidenced by a rising vote of thanks extended 
to him. The meeting also authorized President Turnbull 
to appoint a committee to go to Chicago to confer with 
other organizations regarding plans for the National 
association, with power to act. The appropriation of one 
and one-half cents previously cited will not in any way 
reduce the amount already put aside for an advertising 
campaign to be carried on during 1917 by the association 
itself. 

Workmen’s compensation was also touched upon, the 
chairman of the North Carolina association committee 
having that matter in charge reporting progress and as- 
suring the members that a bill accentable to employers 
and labor will be enacted by the North Carolina legis- 
lature. 

Market conditions were informally referred to by the 
manufacturers among themselves, but very little talk is 
indulged in when. there is a good demand with rising 
values and lumbermen are not apt to worry over good 





times altho they may worry when conditions are reversed, 
as was expressed in the meeting, with the additions that 
a new era is dawning among pine lumbermen; there is an 
evident desire to get closer to each other and make the 
small operator feel that the larger lumbermen want him 
to stay in business; that he is welcome to their delibera- 
tions; that there is more confidence between operators, to 
result in closer codperation and better conditions gener- 
ally. 





HEMLOCK AND HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS 
MEET 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Jan. 25.—The annual meeting of 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation started off with vim and a great display of in- 
terest promptly at 1:30 p. m. in the South Room of the 
Hotel Pfister, this city. The attendance was large and 
comment on all sides disclosed that the efforts of the as- 
sociation to benefit both the retail lumbermen and the 
manufacturers are meeting with well merited success. 
The morning was given over to a meeting of the board 
of directors and a consultation of the members of the 
grading rules committee. The latter dealt largely with 
the proposed changes in the grading rules of northern 
hardwoods and certain recommendations were prepared 
that later were offered to the members of the association. 

A feature of the annual was a display of the advertis- 
ing literature, panels finished in both natural colors and 
in wood stains and varnishes as well as samples of the 
woods in the natural state manufactured by the members 
of the association. The display presented very compre- 
hensively and in a forceful manner the excellent campaign 
of publicity being carried on by the association. The 
displays of birch are especially attractive. and show 
how this splendid hardwood is easily adaptable for an 
almost unlimited number of uses. Advance copies of 
some very creditable publicity booklets on ‘‘old faithful 
hemlock’’ for farm buildings and containing four com- 
plete plans were also displayed as well as a model of a 
ereosoted hemlock silo. The help that the association is 
extending to retailers was graphically shown and the ex- 
cellent manner in which all of this help is being taken by 
the retailers was explained by Secretary O. T. Swan. 
The retailers are taking very well to the advertising mat- 
ter being prepared by the association and a number are 
not only using it but eagerly asking for more. More 
than that they are paying liberally for its insertion in 
the home papers and so are materially helping to secure 
publicity for both ‘‘beautiful bireh’’? and ‘‘old faithful 
hemlock.’’ 


TO ESTABLISH FOREIGN TRADE EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 


WasuineTon, D. C., Jan. 25.—The Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce will open a foreign trade em- 
ployment exchange on July 1, according to the anounce- 
ment made by the chief of the bureau, Dr. E. E.. Pratt, 
in his address before the fourth annual convention of the 
Foreign Trade Council at Pittsburgh today. The general 
need of qualified men for foreign trade fields was consid- 
ered at length in the course of his speech, and the plans 
made by the bureau in conducting the exchange also were 
given out. Properly qualified men will be permitted to 
register in full their statements of experience and refer- 
ences, and a ‘‘blind’’ notice will then be inserted in the 
Commerce Reports on two occasions. The manufacturer 
or exporter who is in need of a man will then communi- 
eate with the bureau, and connections arranged. Among 
various features of the country’s needs in export growth, 
Dr. Pratt spoke on the present lack of facilities that 
could be utilized in preparing men for careers in the 
foreign export field. 








UNIVERSITY JOURNAL DEVOTES ISSUE TO FORESTRY 


The November issue of the Journal of Agriculture, 
published monthly by the students of the agricultural 
department of the University of California, Berkeley, 
Cal., is dedicated to forestry and is a credit to its 
publishers. The magazine is far above the type 
usually published by even the best schools and unques- 
tionably exerts a great influence in promoting progres- 
sive agriculture in the State. The November issue 
contains a number of interesting articles on all phases 
of forestry and lumbering problems and really takes 
in the activities of all the Pacific coast. For example, 
Charles L. Trabert, of the Coos Bay Mill Co., Marsh- 
field, Ore., is the author of an interesting and in- 
structive article describing the machinery and -proe- 
esses of manufacture of a modern sawmill and an arti- 
ele on forest products was contributed by Frank J. 
Hallauer, in charge section of review, Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis. A number of excellent 
papers on forestry and kindred topics were contrib- 
uted by such men as Bernard E. Fernow, dean of for- 
estry, University of Toronto; Coert DuBois, district 
forester, United States Forest Service; James T. Jar- 
dine, in charge of grazing studies in the national for- 
ests, and other prominent men. Thruout the issue is 
splendidly illustrated with cuts of forest and lumber- 
ing scenes of the Pacific coast. 


BAILII II II I IF 


THERE were 133,442 more cattle horses and 605,338 
more sheep and goats using the national forests in 1916 
than in 1915. This increase was in spite of large elim- 
ination of grazing lands from the forests. It is ac- 
counted for by improved methods of handling the stock 
and by more intimate knowledge of the forage on the 
ranges and their carrying capacity. 
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EMPIRE STATE RETAILERS IN TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL 


Better Merchandising Is Keynote When New Yorkers Meet—Establishment of Traffic and Credit Rating Departments Ad- 
vocated—Members Urged to Work Earnestly for Conservation 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 24.—The twenty-third annual 
convention of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
the State of New York was opened today with an enthu- 
siasm expressive of the concentrated interest of the mem- 
bers. In the unavoidable absence of the mayor, Cor- 
poration Counsel D. Raymond Cobb made the address of 
welcome, and his remarks disclosed a keen insight into 
the lumber industry. One reference of his attached sig- 
nificance to the timber supply which is, and will be, be- 
hind the present and future activities of the lumber 
business of the country. ‘‘The measurable decrease in 
the forest supply of this country,’’ he said, ‘‘makes the 
lumber market a bull market, and, regardless of the out- 
come of the war, tends to force the prices up. The public 
should be taught not to criticize because manufacturer, 
wholesaler and retailer are beginning tangibly to express 
their own appreciation of the increasing value of lumber.’’ 

To state briefly the substance of his remarks, he de- 
clared that the conditions that have foreed the prices 
up have also involved the public, and the latter’s recog- 
nition of the present stage in the evolution of the lumber 
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Newly Elected President 


business will be a recognition of inevitable developments. 
An appropriate response was made by Secretary Paul S. 
Collier. 


In the course of his address, President James S. Burr 
reviewed the growth and history of the association, from 
its modest beginnings to its present status as one of the 
country’s powerful retailers’ organizations. He referred 
to a previous convention, which was held at Poughkeepsie, 
as an object lesson in the value of regularly attending 
the conventions and meetings of the associations. The 
attendance since has been consistently large, he added, 
and a more definite spirit of codperation has marked the 
work of the members for the association. The future, he 
declared, seems to betoken expansion for the organization 
and the members individually. He also spoke of the 
regret of members over the departure of K. C. Evarts, 
former secretary, who has become the secretary of the 
Buffalo Lumber Dealers’ Association and Buffalo Credit 
Corporation, and of the association’s pleasure in obtain- 
ing the services of his capable successor. 


The opening passages of the report of Secretary Paul 
8. Collier, of Oneonta, N. Y., briefly commented on the 
steady progress of the association during the last quarter 
of a century. The immediate needs of the members were 
then specified. The association has been agitating the 
passage of a mechanics’ lien law, he said, and the one 
which is in operation in Ohio is desirable. The enact- 
ment of a similar law in New York State requires con- 
eerted and organized action thruout the State. Last 
year, he informed the gathering, an amendment to the 
present statute was secured, the best which could be ob- 
tained under the circumstances. Members were urged 
to place all available data on the subject in the hands of 
the proper committee in order to build the foundation for 
proper legislative action. 

The sole number of the association bulletin which was 
distributed among the members represented an experi- 
ment by the bulletin committee, and was intended to 
suggest the possibilities of a regular organ that period- 
ically would disseminate information for the benefit of 
the members and enable them constantly to keep in touch 
with the work of the officials. The dealer who is situated 
some distance away thus will know what his neighbor is 
doing, said Mr. Collier. 

He also advocated the establishing of a traffic de- 
partment and pointed out the advantages such an addi- 
tion would bring the members. He said that the asso- 
ciation would be enabled to work collectively on such 
transportation problems as reciprocal demurrage, com- 
modity rates and unfair traffic legislation. Freight bills 
of the members could be checked, shipments traced and 
refunds obtained on excessive charges. It was pointed 
out how much good the traffic departments of other asso- 
ciations are doing for their respective organizations. 

Other suggestions of the secretary embodied the dis- 








tribution of information among the members as to labor 
and employment in general, the exchange of machinery 
and the sale of property. An association publication 
could be utilized for this purpose, he said. And there 
would be much good service in a legal bureau that would 
take care of the members’ legal difficulties. Concern- 
ing the nationwide investigations conducted by the Forest 
Service in conjunction with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, Mr. Collier said that the report of these investi- 
gations proves beyond a doubt the fact—which the public 
has been chary of accepting—that there are no excessive 
profits in the lumber industry, and that lumber retailers 
are making at best only fair returns considering the 
amount of capital invested by them. A dollar in value 
for every dollar has been the actual basis of their trans- 
actions, he declared. He further said: 


As the Federal Trade Commission has demonstrated, there 
is one outstanding fact that must be generally recognized by 
American business men, and that is the cost of doing busi- 
ness. It is not the competition of the malicious man that 
is working havoc with firms desirous of making a fair profit. 
It is the competition of the man ignorant of the true ele- 
ments of cost who is doing the damage. If we can eliminate 
this factor we will go far toward placing the retail business 
of the State upon firmer foundations. ‘The Ohio association 
recently has completed such a survey. Why should we not, 
in coéperation with competent authorities, undertake to give 
the same service to the firms of this State? * * * 

Perhaps there is no field of activity which promises more 
direct returns to the lumber dealer than that of local associ- 
ation. Oneida and Herkimer counties have led the way in 
forming an association which has done much to eliminate 
petty jealousies and create better feeling in that vicinity. 
Good feeling is not the only end. Credit rating bureaus 
on a simple or slightly elaborated scale can be established. 
These bureaus would serve to give each firm definite informa- 
tion about doubtful prospective creditors, and would serve 
to eliminate much of the loss which is now sustained not 
only by the lumber dealers, but by firms handling all kinds of 
building materials. 


The concluding remarks pointed out the need of an 
increase in membership in order to equip the association 
with greater strength to work for some of the measures 
of which it is in immediate need. More members, he 
said in substance, could only be secured thru the com- 
bined efforts of the present ones. And while the plans 
which are to be carried out aim directly at the better- 
ment of the association it is well, said Mr. Collier, ‘not 
to neglect the larger movements in the lumber business 
which indirectly make for the progress and prosperity of 
every firm, no matter where situated.’’? He continued: 


The suggestion recently came to us from Ohio that there 
should be a State trade commission with powers similar 
to those of the Federal Trade Commission. It is not the 
idea of Mr. Duffey, who is sponsor for the suggestion, that 
the proposed commission should in any way duplicate the 
powers of the national body, but that it should coébperate 
with it and thus make possible the transaction of business 
which will more or less closely join the interests of the 
lumber dealers in the several cities of this State. This 
proposal is one which affects not only our business but 
all others. At the recent meeting of the secretaries in 
Toledo, a resolution was passed that steps should at once 
be taken to place on the statute books of the several States 
a law to this effect. I speak of this merely to show how 
the idea has impressed those who have studied the prob- 
lem as it pertains to your business and not in any sense 
of dictation. : . 

Another movement worthy of attention is the closer 
affiliation of the several State associations for the purpose 
of disseminating information and correlating activities of 
common purpose. Whether this will be done under the 
auspices of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associ- 
ation, or whether it will be effected by some other method 
has not yet been determined, but it is quite ossible that 
before long some means will be found by which the dealers 
in every State, large and small, will be able to work 
together in the interests of the lumber business. The 
developments along this line which may occur during the 
coming year deserve the attention of thinking men. 


The report of Treasurer T. H. Bennett was then read, 
and showed that the finances of the association are sub- 
stantial, there being a balance of nearly $2,300. C. C. 
Beahan, the association’s national councilor to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, made his report, 
which was a review of the work done by the national 
chamber, and on the strength of his recommendation the 
association voted affirmatively on Referenda Nos. 18 
and 19. 

The report of B. H. Beach, chairman of the legislative 
committee, was concerned mainly with the mechanics’ 
lien law, and it informed the members that lumber deal- 
ers had not been able to get what they wanted in the 
way of amendments from the New York legislature, and 
that it is his opinion that the best the dealers will obtain 
is the present statute. He also explained some features 
of the law with which members present were not thoroly 
conversant. 


REPORT OF VISIT TO SOUTHERN PINE MILLS 


H. G. Gould, of the H. G. Gould Co., of Middletown, 
N. Y., chairman of the committee of the association 
that visited mills in the South as guests of the South- 
ern Pine Association, in a lengthy report of the trip, 
after telling of the different mills visited, observa- 
tion of methods of manufacture, especially the work 
of the graders, and details about the grades, said in 
closing: 

The ideas that the members of the committee kept before 
them during the two days in which they discussed the rules 
from start to finish were not to raise the grades as now 
shipped by the better mills, but rather to require all mills to 
live up to the better shipping practice and prevent the 
jockeying of grades by irresponsible wholesalers. This is not 
intended to reflect on the better class of wholesalers, for 
they are as necessary to the smaller manufacturers as they 
are to the retailer. All retailers should insist that in each 
car shipped there should he a container giving 4 piece tally 
and the grade marks, and should fight shy of the wholesaler 
who refuses this. 

It is a matter of great regret to those who represented 
the retailers at the Chicago conference that the grading 
committee has receded from the position taken at the con- 
ference and has apparently granted only a small part of the 


concessions which it accepted at the time. Therefore, in 
view of a tacit understanding between the grades committee 
and the retailers at New Orleans last spring that these pro- 
posed changes were to be acted upon by the various retailers’ 
associations as well as the Southern Pine Association before 
becoming effective, I suggest that if this association deem 
that the retailers’ recommendations were justified either in 
part or as_a whole a resolution be brought before this 
meeting urging the Southern Pine Association to adopt sucn 
parts into the new grading rules as you feel proper. 

Study your rules, as you are likely to receive a car of 
lumber that will vary greatly from those you have been re- 
ceiving, especially in common lumber, and still be up to 
grade in a strict interpretation of the rules, if they stand 
as represented by the grades committee. This may not be 
altogether due to the grader but rather be to the type of lum 
ber in which the mill is cutting, as different types of trees 
develop entirely different defects. If you are sure you are 
justified in making a claim after a careful study of the 
rules then insist upon inspection. 


In concluding his report, Mr. Gould offered the follow- 
ing resolution, which was adopted: : 


That this association endorse the new rules as adopted 
by the Southern Pine Association, except on widths of No. 1 
common and better, and paragraphs in italics which relate 
to short and odd lengths and the amount of crooks per- 
mitted; that we also ask for the addition of “cup and 
warp” as defects and make S4S the same size as S&E; that 
while we regret its failure to endorse our report of the 
conference in full, we appreciate the spirit of coéperation 
which prompted the Southern Pine Association to invite us 
to participate in the conference, and we recommend that our 
members coéperate with them to the fullest extent. 


Before adjourning the morning session, the following 
committee memberships were appointed: 

Nominating—B. H. Beach, of Rome: Spencer Kellogg, of 
Utica; A. Veeder, of Schenectady; C. C. Beahan, Rochester, 
and W. A. Brown, of Glenn Falls. 





Resclutions—C. G. Gibson, of Utica; HU. Lumb, of 
Poughkeepsie, and A. Kenyon, Amsterdam. 
Constitution and bylaws—C. C. Harper, of Rochester ; 


John Drew, of Newburgh, and W. T. Smith, of Corning. 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


Among the features of the afternoon session was a mo- 
tion picture, furnished by the Lumbermen’s Mutual Cas- 
ualty Insurance Co. of the State of New York. This 
picture showed the various safety devices and appliances 
that make for improvements in lumbering. The picture 
was greatly enjoyed, and its purpose thoroly appreciated, 
judging by the comments which followed. Then Dr. 
Stanley L. Krebs, of the Institute of Mercantile Art of 
Philadelphia, gave his address, ‘‘The Seeret and Pull 
of Suggestion in Lumber Advertising, Salesmanship and 
Business Building,’’ a paper which he has delivered be- 
fore other gatherings of lumbermen, and that has already 
appeared verbatim in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. He 
also said that lumbermen should go on record for eco- 
nomic preparedness and be ready to meet the demand that 
is bound to follow the termination of the great war. He 
decried the idea of depression after the war, saying that 
‘America would hear the wild call of Europe for sup- 
plies’’; that this nation would be called upon for mate- 
rials and the supplies that will be necessary in the 
rehabilitating of the European countries now submerged 
in the war. 

Dr. Hugh P. Baker, dean of the New York State Col- 
lege of Forestry, of this city, had for the subject of his 
address, ‘‘Forestry and the Lumber Industry in New 
York.’’ He told in an interesting manner of the rela- 





PAUL S. COLLIER, ONEONTA, N. Y.; 
Secretary 


tions that exist between the woods and the business and 
professional men of the community, and also went into 
details as to the land policy so essential to the future 
progress of the State. 

‘*Forestry means not only reforestation,’ he said, 
“‘but it means also the: protection and the utilization of 
the forest, breeding of animal and aquatic life, and the 
marketing of the forest crop. The application of the two 
great industries, agriculture and forestry, to our great 
wealth of soil will reach as nearly as possible the solution 
of the problem. One prime essential is a sane policy in 
the handling of our soil and forest resources.’’? Professor 
Baker then took up the questions involved in interrelated 
forestry and agricultural problems, peculiar to the Em- 
pire State. 

Professor John T. Madden, of the New York Univer- 
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sity’s School of Commerce, was the last speaker on the 
program for the afternoon session and he talked on 
‘¢Costs and Their Relation to Business.’’ He said, in 
part: ‘‘I do not believe that the retailer who mixes 
personality of the right type with his purely business 
methods can be crowded out of his position. His exist- 
ence in the future will be justified solely by his good 
work; by the service he renders to his community, pro- 
vided his service is such as can not be duplicated by an- 
other. If he will keep abreast with the changing times, 
he need have no fear of ever being displaced.’’ The 
professor then spoke in detail on how the lumber dealer 
may place his business on a better footing, thru scientific 
study and the acquirement of knowledge of cost account- 
ing. He also advised the association to act on his sug- 
gestion to instruct Secretary Collier to make an exhaustive 
study of the actual cost entailed in conducting a retail 
lumber yard under conditions peculiar to New York State. 

The annual banquet, a sumptuous affair, was held this 
evening. Among the speakers were former Congressman 
M. E. Driscoll, of this city; Chancellor James R. Day, of 
Syracuse University; W. G. Merritt, well known New 
York City attorney, and that noted after dinner talker, 
Rev. H. P. Silver, chaplain of West Point Military 
Academy. 

The conventions have drawn large and spirited crowds. 
About 400 have registered, and the Onondaga Hotel cor- 
ridors have been packed literally with numerous lumber- 
men and interested visitors. The direct trade attractions 
also include interesting exhibits made by the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, the Arkansas Soft 
Pine Bureau, and the Bridgeport Wood Finishing Co., 
of New Milford, Conn. 


OFFICERS ELECTED AT CLOSING SESSION 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 


Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 25.—The election of officers 
and the adoption of a resolution appointing a special 
committee to retain an expert for making an investi- 
gation of standard costs of lumber and the mill busi- 
ness closed the convention of the Retail Lumber Deal- 
er’s Association of the State of New York tonight. 

R. C. Briggs, of Oneonta, was elected president to 
succeed James 8. Burr, of Schenectady; C. C. Harper, 
of Rochester, elected first vice president; T. H. Ben- 
nett, of Oswego, second vice president; H. G. Gould, of 
Middletown, third vice president; and A. G. Veeder, of 
Scheneetady, fourth vice president. The directors 
elected for three years were: R. G. Pratt, of Bing- 
hamton; John R. Willard, of Northville; William 
Henrick, of Buffalo, and W. G. Serven, of Pearl River. 

The discussion that brought out the fact that 90 percent 
of the lumber dealers do not know actual costs of 
operation led to the introduction of a resolution by 
H. K. Brown, of Seneea Falls, for a special committee, 
which shall hire an expert to make a thoro investigation 
and report in six months. The committee will spend 
about $2,000. 

Addresses by Harry L. Fogleman, of Chicago, and E. 
A. Sterling, of Chicago, manager of the trade extension 
department of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, featured the day’s session. Interesting 
discussions of eredit bureaus, automobile trailers ver- 
sus trucks, demurrage charges, accounting systems and 
how to foster good feeling between competitors were 
held. Mr. Fogleman emphasized the necessity for in- 
tegrity in all business operations, naming courtesy and 
efficient service as keynotes to success in salesmanship. 
Mr. Sterling declared that lumbermen had already lost 
22 pereent of their business because of laxity in adver- 
tising due to the energetic campaigns of salesmen in 
competitive materials. He reeommended the establish- 
ment of serviee departments, including models of build- 
ings in order to bring the object of sale coneretely 
hefore the customer. B. H. Beach, of Rome, pleading 
for the credit bureaus, detailed the plan used at Rome, 
vhich furnishes information secretly and places on 

ccord the eredit of every member contributing. He 
deseribes it not as a blacklist, but as a safeguard, ben- 
fiting rich and poor alike. 

How to end eut-throat competition and create amity 
mong dealers was a leading subject for discussion. 
R. B. Chapman, of Syracuse, held price cutting to be 
the most common and effective evil for injuring the 
retail business. It leads to lying and subterfuge. He 
said: ‘Make your competitor realize that he is giv- 
ing away 25 pereent of his profits to the public, if he 

uts prices. ‘It is the fear of losing business and fail- 
ug to place that prevents codperation. The time has 
passed when we should thrust knives at each other’s 
‘hroats. It injures not only the rate cutter but the 
lusiness in every ecommunity.’’ 

C. J. Gibson, of Utiea, declared that antagonism be- 
tween dealers means loss for both and gain for neither. 
He advocated localization of territory and cordial 
social relations with competitors. 

Spencer Kellogg, of Utica, speaking on demurrage 
problems, favored a high demurrage rate, but wanted 
present rates maintained. A high rate will prevent 
‘oading goods on the retailer at eut prices to save 
demurrage at some junction point. He said that demur- 
rage charges should not be allowed to accumulate by 
the retail trade. 

C. C. Morse, of Rochester, asserted that motor trucks 
have supplanted horses and that the use of trailers is 
preferable to that of motor trucks. He estimated the 
expense of maintaining a truck delivery at $10 a day. 

George Welch, of Albany, deplored the practice of 
poaching on a rival’s business, charging that an eco- 
homie waste occurs in overlapping deliveries. This con- 
dition, he said, is due to the man who recognizes no 
business ethics and thinks he must go out of his terri- 
tory to sueceed, but he robs and burdens himself by 
bad accounts in so doing. It is a shortsighted policy 
and results in trade war, he said. 

_R.C. Briggs, of Oneonta, reported good profits in side 
lines, recommending especially cement and building 
plaster sold in one brand, roofing, asphalt shingles, dead- 
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JAMES S. BURR, OF SCHENECTADY, N. Y.; 
Retiring President 


ening felt and fire flues. He held it bad business to 
attempt to sell a contractor all his supplies, but added 
that there is a good profit in window weights and wall 
boards. 

Henry T. Lumb, of Poughkeepsie, discussed overhead 
expenses and costs in woodworking mills and said that 
90 pereent of the dealers are guessing on their costs. 








Night work should be charged to overhead, manufac- 
turing expenses should be kept separately and the mill 
and yard accounts the same. Manufacturing costs, he 
said, should be fixed on the basis of actual production, 
charging necessary time lost for repairing machinery 
to the machine. 


Resolutions were passed on the death during the year 
of four members. 


The association is expected to hold its next annual 
convention in Syracuse. 


EMPIRE STATE SALESMEN’S ANNUAL 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 24.—The salesmen started their 
antics last night when an entertainment and smoker was 
tendered at the Onondaga Hotel to the retail lumber deal- 
ers and millmen of New York State by lumber manuface- 
turers and wholesale dealers under the auspices of the 
Empire State Association of Wholesale Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen of the State of New York. 

The affair was one that will long be remembered, not 
only for the high quality of the repast but for the char- 
acter of the entertainers provided. John M. Reilly, of 
Utica, president of the salesmen’s organization, weleomed 
the banqueters, and A. J. Brady, jr., of Buffalo, general 
chairman of the entertainment committee, in a character- 
istic and effective way saw that nothing worth while was 
overlooked. More than 400 attended the feast. 

At the luncheon and business session held today J. B. 
Huff, of Rochester, was chosen president; Charles Allen, 
Rochester, vice president; J. H. Rumbold, of North 
Tonawanda, was reélected secretary and treasurer and 
the following directors were chosen: For two years— 
Fred Weber, Buffalo; Arnold Booth, Albany; H. R. Har- 
mon, Rochester; for one year—John M. Reilly, of Utica. 
The matter of a change in the association’s dues was 
left to the discretion of the board of directors. 





CANADIAN RETAILERS HOLD TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAY ] 

WINNIPEG, MAN., Jan. 24.—With an attendance of 300, 
the twenty-sixth annual meeting of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association was held this morning at the 
Royal Alexandria Hotel, beginning at 10 o’clock. The 
address of welcome was given by Premier Norris of 
Manitoba, who advocated the establishment of a more 
efficient banking system in western Canada, a system 
that will cater to the producer of the country, rather 
than to the financier. He advocated also the forming 
of a traffic department in connection with the lumber- 
men’s organization. He spoke of the general awakening 
of forest interests in western Canada, which among 
other things will finally develop more stable retail 
lumber prices. Premier Norris commended the idea of 
the association in inaugurating a course of instruction 
for retail lumber dealers, saying that it would pave the 
way for improved business conditions in the lumber 
industry. He also spoke briefly on the credit system, 
advocating a cash basis of doing business, thus elim- 
inating bad debts that would tend to lower prices. Loud 
cheers greeted the speaker when he said, ‘‘There will 
be no holding back of the lumber business after the 
war provided you lumbermen conduct your business 
along correct lines now.’’ Premier Norris spoke briefly 
on national service, and brought forth cheers in saying 
that the lumbermen had nobly done their share in giving 
their very best skilled workmen for the cause of the 
Empire. 

President W. D. Galvin, of Winnipeg, replied suitably 
to the premier’s address. 

The minutes of the twenty-fifth annual meeting were 
passed without being read. President Galvin in his 
annual report congratulated the association on its 
progress, saying that in December, 1914, the organiza- 
tion had 400 members but now has approximately 1,200, 
showing that the present aims of the association hol 
out much that is of value and real profit. The president 
advocated greater codperation with other lines of indus- 
try, saying that it will lead to progressively greater 
development of codperation, since all branches of the 
country’s industry are more or less correlated, and ‘‘ it 
practically behooves us to be thoroly cognizant of the 
needs and aims of the farming industry since our pros- 
perity is so intimately related to that of the agricul- 
turist.’’ President Galvin continued: 

Economic questions are too often associated with polit- 
ical. aspirations, and the question of wider markets, for 
example, should be one of citizenship, not of partisanship. 
I believe that when the day comes for opening the door 
from within in such a way as to enable the farmer to 
market his grain in the freest possible manner such a day 
will be one of progress and greater prosperity for western 
Canada. 

The joint organization of farmers and business men met 
several times with the idea of bringing the western 
farmers and business interests together to discuss prob- 
lems affecting their general welfare. The question of the 
relationship of the farmer to the banker and loan and 
trust companies was partly discussed by this special body, 
known as “Joint Committee of Commerce and Agricul- 
turalist.” 

Mr. Galvin stated that the most interesting develop- 
ment from the lumberman’s viewpoint has been the 
expressed appreciation of bankers with regard to credit 
to the farmer. Banks have expressed their desire to 
hasten the time when the trading of farmers may be 
placed upon a cash basis as far as dealing with the gen- 
eral merchant is concerned. The plan contemplates on 
the part of banks a greater extension of credit to the 
farmer, whose resources entitle him to accommodation. 
The speaker continued: 

No set of business men will be more interested in seeing 
this object of the banks accomplished than the lumbermen. 
Let us then hope that this commendable aim may not 
long be delayed in execution. The resulting relief to the 
retailers who are today carrying on their books millions 
of credit would be far-reaching in benefits that the con- 
suming public would also realize, the payment of cash 
always carrying with it a greater degree of satisfaction 
alike to merchant and purchaser. 

Regarding prices, while this association has nothing to 


do with prices which the members ask for their products, 
it is interesting to know that there have been no war-time 
prices, even tho the increasing cost of manufacture would 
have so indicated. If the cost of production is attended 
with further radical increase in the cost of supply, labor 
and logging operations, it is perplexing to speculate upon 
the. probable effect on the building operations from now 
on and immediately following the war. This is a matter 
in which western consumers are deeply concerned, since 
much of the lumber that will be used in rebuilding Europe 
must come from our own source of supply on the Pacific 
coast. 

A. L. Struther delivered an educative address on 
‘*How to Tell an Honest Man.’’ 

Following this address Secretary N. G. Neill made a 
lengthy report dealing with the work of the association. 
Finances show a considerable profit on the year’s work. 

The session adjourned at noon, during which luncheon 
was served in the private dining room of the Royal 
Alexandria Hotel, and Captain Northrop delivered an 
address on his experience with the American ambulance 
corps in France. 


Afternoon Session 


Frank B, White, managing director of the Agricul- 
tural Publishers’ Association of Chicago, delivered an 
address on ‘‘Salesmanship in the Lumber Business.’’ 
Important addresses were made by W. E. Moore and 
W. A. Mellrath, each of whom spoke on the creation 
of a uniform system of granting credits. A. L. Struth- 
ers spoke on ‘‘ How to Tell the Dishonest Man the First 
Time You Meet Him.’’ 

The first annual meeting of coal operators, wholesalers 
and retail coal dealers of western Canada, under the 
auspices of the Western Canada Sales Service Bureau, 
is being held to complete organization details, election 
of officers, ete. 


COMPENSATION ACT CLAIMED ILLOGICAL 


WINNIPEG, MAN., Jan. 22.—Officials of the Provincial 
insurance department are sending out to employers of 
labor notice that the Workmen’s Compensation Act, en- 
acted at the last session of the Manitoba legislature, will 
be effective March 1, and advising them to get busy and 
fulfill the necessary conditions for the insurance of their 
employees in accordance with the classification furnished 
as an appendix.to the act. A movement has been started 
seeking amendments to cover certain inequalities in the 
act which the employers say are illogical and contrary to 
the common interests. 

The foremost discrepancy in the act is that part which 
says the act shall ‘‘not apply to any person whose em- 
ployment is of a casual nature, or who is employed other- 
wise than for the purposes of the employer’s trade or 
business. ’’ 


Underwriters say this was intended to bear upon the 
casual employment of a window cleaner, or a charwoman, 
for example, but as interpreted by the commissioner, 
its application is far broader. If a firm or person not 
a contractor decides to build by day labor, not thru a 
contractor, the artisans of all kinds engaged do not come 
under the provisions of the act, and the employer does 
not have to insure them. The insurance committee has 
suggested a modification to the act, providing that the 
non-contractor builder shall be considered a builder or 
building contractor. 

While the firm so employing bricklayers etc., is not 
subject to the present act, the man who runs and man- 
ages his own business, under the style of a limited liabil- 
ity company, is compelled to insure all his employees. 

A further inequality is found in: the provisions relat- 
ing to lumber yards. These are mentioned in the classi- 
fication only, as those lumber yards running in conjune- 
tion with a sawmill: Underwriters state that coal and 
wood yards are exempt under this classification, even 
tho there are few more hazardous occupations than those 
of loading or unloading cars of coal or lumber in rail- 
way yards. 
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SALES METHODS POINTED 


OUT AT CLUB GATHERING 





January Meeting of Western Illinois Dealers Is Featured By Experts’ Speeches on New 
Trade Conditions 





Quincy, Ill., Jan. 24.—The January meeting of the 
Western Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Club was held 
here yesterday at the Hotel Quincy. The attendance 
was larger than at former meetings and the interest 
shown indicated that this club is one of the live or- 
ganizations of retailers. The sessions were held in the 
beautiful Vineyard Room of the Quincy, lending an out- 
door effect without the inconvenience of facing the 
wintry weather. 

The afternoon session was called to order by Presi- 
dent George W. Angel, who introduced the speakers 
in his usual felicitous manner. In his opening address 
President Angel congratulated the club on its growth 
in members and its show of interest, stating that the 
Western club was the livest organization of the sort in 
captivity. Continuing, Mr. Angel said in part: 

It seems to me that Secretary Lyon and myself were sen- 
tenced to act as officers of this club for the remainder of our 





GEORGE W. ANGEL, OF KEOKUK, IOWA; 
President, Western Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Club 


natural lives, but we can stand it if you can. We are glad 
to come to Quincy for our meetings, because it is one of the 
best convention cities in the State and also because no 
matter what we pull off, his honor the mayor, takes good 
care of us. The mayor has taken time from his busy day 
to come over to shake hands with us and we shall now 
have the pleasure of having Mayor W. K. Abbott give us 
the official glad hand. 


On being introduced Mayor Abbott said in part: 


I am glad you are back here and that you think so much 
of Quincy that you have come here on several previous 
occasions. When you were here before I made the claim 
that the beaver was the original lumberman, but some one 
claimed the woodpecker was entitled to this honor. I 
wish to support my contention by reminding you that the 
beaver runs his own sawmill, does his own logging and 
transports the finished product to where his building is to 
be erected, and until the advocate of the woodpecker can 
show something more than a boring machine to back his 
claim I must adhere to my original assertion. I certainly 
hope you will enjoy yourselves so much this time that you 
will select Quincy as the permanent meeting place of the 
club. 

President Angel then called for a song from John 
M. Lyon, who is also mayor of LaHarpe. Mr. Lyon re- 
sponded with a song from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
entitled ‘‘Convention Times Are Coming.’’ This made 
such a hit that he had to sing another song from the 
same journal called ‘‘ Looking Up.’’ 

H. S. Sackett, of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association trade extension department, was 
then introduced. The ‘‘high lights’’ of Mr. Sackett’s 
address fellow: 


The most important feature of the lumber industry the 
last few years has been the changed attitude of the lumber 
manufacturer. Only a few years ago the lumber manufac- 
turer’s main business was to sell all the lumber he could 
and pray to God that the retailer might get rid of it so 
that he could sell him some more. But that is changed now 
owing to the realization that more must be done than let 
the retailer buy the lumber and get rid of it as best he may. 
The manufacturers came to see that they must do some 
advertising in a national way to prepare the market for the 
retailer, so they organized-the trade extension department, 
whose business it is to acquaint the public with the uses 
of wood. They advertise thru the magazines and also thru 
the trade press, but they know that unless they do some- 
thing definite to help the retailer to complete the sale it 
will not do much good to create interest in wood. Every 
retailer should have a service room with everything in it to 
interest his callers. We have many printed helps gotten up 
in attractive form and we also have a series of models. One 
company uses three sets of our models, keeping them at a 
yard for an entire month. It advertises in the daily papers 
and gets people to come in and see the models. This creates 
a desire in the mind of the prospective builder to want a 
building like the model. We are also turning out wood 
samples, excellently suited for manual training schools. 
These interest the boys and also the girls. It makes them 
take an interest in wood. 
generation. 
conduct it along service lines. 


The address of D. H. Hutchinson, of the Nashville 
Hardwood Flooring Co., brought out some very im- 
portant relations between good floors and good health. 
In ‘speaking of this relationship, Mr. Hutchinson said: 


Only a short time ago the manufacturers assumed that 


We must interest the coming 
If you want to make your business a success 


the dealers understood all about hardwood flooring, but 
times have changed, and they feel honored to have a repre- 
sentative here to tell you something about hardwood floor- 
ing. We have an Oak Flooring Service Bureau located 
at 1348 Conway Building, Chicago, and we want every 
dealer who visits that city to stop in and learn what we 
have to tell him. You can have all the helps for the 
asking, so do not wait till you go to Chicago, but write 
the bureau there at once. It seeks your friendship, because 
friendship begets coéperation, and coéperation is life. Effi- 
ciency, service, and quality get business, and efficiency is 
defined as the six p’s: Power to persuade prospects to pur- 
chase products at a profit. The lumber business must be 
conducted so as to be attractive to the ladies. Incom- 
patibility of homes is as disastrous as incompatibility of 
temper and the surest way to make a home incompatible 
is to have poor floors. A good floor is a disease preventa- 
tive. Selling hardwood floors is working for public health- 
fulness, making better homes, and more satisfied citizens. 
President Angel then called upon W. D. Riddell, of 
the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., to present the 
matter of social insurance that is being given careful 
attention by the National Government and by some of 
the State governments. Mr. Riddell read the report of 
Frederick L. Brown, president of the Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Casualty Co., telling of the recent conference 


in Washington to consider social insurance. It showed 
that in addition to the workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance, insurance will be had covering the health of 
the employees as well. Mr. Riddell added to the re- 
port the following: 

The lien law is one of the main supports of the material 
dealer, but a point has developed in connection with the 
workmen’s compensation law that requires careful atten- 
tion. An injury to a workman comes ahead of your lien. 
If a workman is injured and the contractor is not finan- 
cially responsible, the claim falls back on the lumber dealer, 
so that it is well to require every contractor to furnish 
proof that he has his workmen insured. 


Secretary Jones, of the State association, told of the 
progress made during the year and urged every retailer 
at once to ally himself with the association in order 
that the lumber dealers may be united to safeguard 
their interests when legislation affecting them comes up 
either at Springfield or Washington. 

The banquet was served at 7 o’clock in the Vineyard 
Room and after the cigars were lighted, William 
Schlagenhauf, of Quincy, gave a masterly address on 
civic improvement and the part the merchant played 
in the upbuilding of the community. 

The officers of the club are: 


President—George W. Angel, Keokuk, Iowa. 

Vice president—Arthur H. Heidemann, Quincy. 

Secretary-treasurer—W. E. Lyon, Carthage, 

Directors—E. FE. Hinchliff, Galesburg; J. M. Lyon, La- 
Harpe, J. L. Tarbox, Clayton; Thomas W. Sessions, Canton ; 
Charles Hanan, Macomb; M. F. Dettmer, Dallas City; J. L. 
Nichols, Peoria; Arthur Gregertsen, Peoria; Fred Schmager, 
Chicago. 





ILLINOIS DEALERS’ MEETINGS ARE CONCLUDED 





Banquet Given In Honor of “Pete” Langan-— 


Election of Officers and Addresses Feature 


Closing Sessions of Association 





Carro, Iin., Jan. 18.—One of the most delightful 
events in the history of the Southern Illinois Retail Lum- 
ber Dealets’ Association was the dinner last evening at 
the Parish House of the Church of the Redeemer, given 
by Julius Siedel, of St. Louis, Mo., Snark of the Uni- 
verse of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, in honor 
of P. T. Langan, of Cairo, now and always a wheel-horse 
of the Hoo-Hoo. The 125 present were delighted with 





P. T. LANGAN, OF CAIRO; 
Veteran Lumberman and Hoo-Hoo Worker 


the opportunity to pay tribute to ‘‘Pete,’’ and they 
waxed enthusiastic when Miss Mary Langan, one of his 
daughters, rendered a violin solo, and little Frances 
Langan danced ic the ‘‘ Pipes of Pan.’’ 

L. M. Tulley, of St. Louis, Mo., introduced as toast- 
master P. F. Cook, of St. Louis, who presided with grace, 
dignity and eloquence, and during the course of the 
evening delivered an address on ‘‘New Epochs and New 
Testaments.’’ Other responses were by Mr. Siedel, E. D. 
Tennant, of St. Louis, Supreme Scrivenotor of the Con- 
eatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, and Douglas Malloch of 
Chicago, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Friday’s Session 


Friday morning, under the leadership of Mr. Langan, 
about twenty-five of the visitors enjoyed a boat trip to 
Missouri and Kentucky, and back to Illinois, in which 
they gave imitations of Eliza crossing the ice, Washing- 
ton crossing the Delaware, and other well known frapped 
performances, as the steamer encountered considerable ice 
on its way. 

Friday afternoon the final session of the convention was 
opened with a telegram of greeting from Findley M. Tor- 
rence, of Xenia, Ohio, secretary of the Ohio Association 
of Retail Lumber Dealers, inviting those present to at- 
tend the thirty-fifth annual convention of the Ohio asso- 
ciation at Columbus, Jan. 24, 25 and 26. 

C. E. Benton, of Johnston City, presented the report 
of the committee on nominations, and the following were 
unanimously elected: President, John Y. Stotlar, Car- 
bondale; Vice-president, C. A. Ewing, East St. Louis; 
Directors, J. J. Wright, Ramsey, and A. C. Gowen, Col- 
linsville. The place and the date of the next meeting 
were left to the discretion of the board of directors. 

Walter Greer, of Anna, presented the report of the 
auditing committee, putting the O. K. on the secretary’s 
books. 

C. E. Davidson, of Greenville, conducted a question- 


aire on the lien law. He said he had been struck by the 
lack of knowledge of the law by the people. The law 
itself is not difficult, but the important thing is the appli- 
cation of the facts to the law, the determination of the 
law governing the particular facts of the case. The 
members shot many hypothetical questions at him, but 
from all these the Greenville lumber-buyer emerged 
triumphant. 

George Wilson Jones, of Chicago, secretary of the Illi- 
nois Retail Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, read a paper on ‘‘ Trade Ethics and Local Associa- 
tions,’’ which was given in his best epigrammatic style. 
The following are interesting excerpts: } 


Ethics means nothing more than fair dealing. 

The paragraph in your local police code forbidding theft 
means nothing to you, because you do not steal. ; 

Good manners are nothing more than adapting our habits 
to the rights of others. 

Improvements come thru theory, but in no field except 
business do untried theories become laws. 

The man who never gets new ideas has one foot in the 
business grave and the other on a banana peel. 

Just because a man has a stock of lumber and stands high 
at the bank, it is no sign that he is fit for business. : 

A small-minded competitor can steal more from your 
profits than an accomplished defaulter. : 

Satisfaction with yourself is a true state of dry rot, and 
dry rot means that the first strong wind is going to blow 
you over. 


John Y. Stotlar, of Carbondale, the new president of 
the association, read a highly entertaining paper on ‘‘ The 
Bright Side of the Lumber Business.’’ This paper, in 
part, will be found on page 40 of this issue of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN. 

E. M. Stotlar, of Marion, presented the report of the 
committee on resolutions, thanking the Cairo hosts of 





S. W. BARRICK, OF BENTON ; 
Reélected Secretary 


the convention, especially Messrs. Archibald, Kelly and 
Langan, the officers and Julius Siedel, host at the asso- 
ciation dinner, and expressing regret at the deaths of 
Charles D. Rourke, of Urbana, and W. L. Eskew, of 
Benton. 

The directors at their meeting reélected S. W. Barrick, 
of Benton, secretary of the association. 


— 





IN ORDER to develop officers and to increase the number 
of Canadians in sailing the vessels of the Dominion a 
number of the principal lines will place two apprentices on 
each vessel. ; 
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EASTERNERS’ TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL 


Pennsylvania Association’s Activities Show 
Gain—Trade Talks of Value Made 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Jan. 24.—The twenty-fifth annual 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association 
opened today at the Hotel Walton with a good attend- 
anee. President William S. Goff and Sicceer J. 
i'rederick Martin both spoke on the definiteness of the 
association’s objects and a committee was authorized 
to draft a code of ethics including power to control 
ihe business conduct of members. 

Reports submitted showed marked activity of the 
association during the last year, especially in new 
membership, which gained over 15 percent under the 
management of Fred S. Pyfer, of Lancaster, chairman 
of the enlargement of organization committee. The 
president, secretary and chairman expressed their ap- 
preciation of the aid to this end given by the Eastern 
Lumber Salesmen’s Association. 

Secretary Martin said that the association had never 
dictated to but had enjoyed friendly relations with 
wholesalers because it believes that right business prin- 
ciples are best for all. The greatest good accom- 
plished, he said, has been a gradual change in methods. 
He suggested an arbitration board of one member and 
one wholesaler, with power to call in a third member 
and employ a competent inspector in the hope of avoid- 
ing waste in law suits. 

The legislative committee recommended that a 
‘‘garnashee law’’ be*approved, this to enable collec- 
tions from those employed, which was carried. 

The poaching committee made it clear that differ- 
ences in the Pennsylvania association applied only to 
matters affecting the territory of retailers and not 
as to matters between retailers and wholesalers. The 
existence of the committee has reduced questionable prac- 
tices to a minimum. 

A committee composed of Fred 8. Pyfer, C. Frank 
Williamson, C. A. Brown and Secretary Martin met a 
committee from the North Carolina Pine Association 
composed of J. L. Camp, W. B. Roper, Thomas Nathan 
O’Berry and W. T. Gerrans, but failed to make a 
working agreement for inspection of ears of North 
Carolina pine purchased from others than members. 

Resolutions of sorrow on the deaths of Thomas 
Merrit, of Reading, and John Bowden, of Ashley, were 
read and approved. 

Frederick Ludwig, of Reading, elected director for the 
unexpired term of 8S, C. Creasy, of Bloomsburg, made 
an address on the advisability of infusing new and 
vigorous blood into the association. Henry Palmer, 
of Langhorne, and William S. Goff, of Wilkes-Barre, 
were reélected directors, and Harry J. Myers, of 
Bethlehem, was elected to succeed Theodore A. Mehl, 
of Rosemont. 

Hon. J. S. Hess, of Hellertown, suggested holding a 
summer meeting where forestry matters could be 
demonstrated. The campaign for additional members 
is to continue in conjunction with the salesmen’s 
association. 

The cypress bungalow and general display in the 
meeting aroused general interest, as dealers in this 
section have been rather slow to adopt cypress. 


SECOND DAY’S PROCEEDINGS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 25.—The closing session of 

the twenty-fifth annual convention of the Pennsylvania 
Lumbermen’s Association was featured by papers that 
brought out lively discussions, and the annual dinner at 
which Congressman James W, Fordney, a lumberman of 
Saginaw, Mich., and Judge John M. Paterson, the most 
;opular jurist in the city of Brotherly Love, were 
speakers, 
_ The first speaker of today was E. K. Moyer, of Per- 
Kasie, Pa., who in discussing ‘‘Courtesy in Business’’ 
‘id that in these days of fast shifting conditions cour- 
tesy was the largest word in the retail lumber trade, 
ind that the dealer who practiced it found it paid in 
lollars and cents, and the dealer who did not was cer- 
tainly courting his downfall. ‘‘The retail lumber dealer 
ieeds friends,’’ he said, ‘‘and the only way to gain them 
is thru courtesy.’’ He included in the realm of cour- 
‘esy and as something essential to success the faculty 
of always speaking a customer’s name correctly and 
spelling it right in correspondence, 

The paper of M. P. Cooper, of Christiana, Pa., on 
‘‘The Cost of Doing Business’’ was so peppery that it 
provoked discussion in which more than a half dozen 
members took part. The lack of real knowledge as to 
cost of conducting the retail lumber business was the 
nost glaring fault with most dealers, he said, and such 

nowledge was more necessary now than ever before on 
xccount of rapidly rising costs including commodities, 
‘abor and other items that contribute to overhead ex- 
jenses. He denounced ruthless price cutting, which gen- 
crally results when competitors do not codperate in a 
sensible manner and he said he believed more in smaller 

ues at a larger profit than larger sales at a smaller 
profit. He cites as a proper selling example North Caro- 
ine roofers, costing the dealer $22 a thousand feet, 
which he said should be sold by the retailer at $28.40 
in order to obtain a decent profit beyond overhead ex- 
penses, a price which many might not think obtainable. 
Ne said further that in his opinion 30 percent beyond 
cost price was the proper amount for overhead and 
profit, and 40 percent with slow selling items with re- 
tailers. Those who took part in the discussion on ‘‘The 
Cost of Doing Business’’ were: Fred 8. Pyfer, of Lan- 
caster; George Busby and C. A. Brown, of Philadelphia; 
Fred Sterner, of Allentown; Joseph M. Bright, of Hum- 
melstown; Herman Stender, of Scranton; T. D. Moyer, 
of Willow Grove; William C. Pierce, of Bristol, and 
E. L. Richards of Newark, Del. Each spoke frankly 





concerning costs in his own business or concerns in 
which he is identified, and as a result those present 
had much valuable data to take back with them for use 
in conducting their own yards. 

Following the discussion, Walter Thayer, general 
freight agent of the Pennsylvania Railroad, sought to 
soothe the feelings of the members whose shipments 
have been cut off on account of the car shortage by 
citing some of the reasons why the lack of cars to sup- 
ply the demand exists. 

H. 8. Gregg, of the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Co., of Philadelphia, then told of 
the successful year the company has enjoyed. Robert 
G. Kay, representing the Philadelphia Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, J. M. Coin and Maurice Wiley, 
representing the Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Associa- 
tion, then spoke and emphasized the need of codpera- 
tion between these different organizations of the lum- 
ber game with the retailer. 

At the dinner which followed, Congressman Fordney, 
who began his lumber career in 1869 as chore boy to the 
cookee in a white pine camp in Michigan, and is now 
interested extensively in the manufacture of yellow 
pine in the South, fir in Washington and redwood in 
California, told of the changes that have gone on in 
the lumber industry within his memory. He placed 
great stress on the change from wasteful manufacture 
to the present close utilization of the log. He expressed 
his opinion that after the war closes the lumber industry 
will be at least one industry that will not suffer, and 
closed with the plea for a merchant marine that will 
permit the United States to compete on the high seas 
with the other nations of the world. 

Judge Patterson made an eloquent plea for the fur- 
therance of the United States as a ‘‘melting pot’’ and 
the teaching of foreign born who come to our shores that 
our liberty does not mean license and that if our nation 
is to stand, the law of obedience among all classes must 
be maintained. 

At a meeting of the board of directors following t): 
dinner the following officers were elected: 

President—Albert J. Thompson, of Wycombe. 

Vice president—E. K. Moyer, of Perkasie. 

Treasurer—T, J. Snowden, of Scranton. 

Secretary—J. Frederick Martin, of Philadelphia. 

Treasurer T. J. Snowden has been reélected for the 
tenth time and Secretary J. Frederick Martin for the 
sixth time. Fred S. Pyfer, of Lancaster, and F. H. Lud- 
wig, of Reading, were named as members of the pro- 
gram committee to map out the association’s activities 
for the coming year and report back at the next meet- 
ing of the directors in thirty days. 


MOUNTAIN STATES MEN MEET 


Entertainment by Knot Hole Club Features 
Lively Doings—Officers Elected 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

DENVER, Cor, Jan. 25.—The Mountain States Lumber 
Dealers’ Association will this afternoon conclude a three 
days’ convention that is the largest attended annual 
meeting in its history. Lively enthusiasm was manifested 
at every session and all were overcrowded with visitors. 

Addresses by Governor Gunter of Colorado and Gover- 
nor Kendrick of Wyoming, featured the proceedings 
Tuesday afternoon. On Tuesday evening lively kittens 
were taught to follow the trail of the Great Black Cat at 
a Hoo-Hoo concatenation under the direction of Vice- 
gerent W. R. Abbott, and the ladies were the guests of 
the Toms at one of the liveliest ‘‘sessions on the roof’’ 
ever held in Denver. The entire convention program was 
unusually interesting and included addresses by former 
presidents and members prominent in association work, 
who ably discussed the problems and topics daily con- 
fronting the retail lumberman. 

The entertainment provided by the Denver Knot Hole 
Club was far ahead of its records of previous years. Five 
hundred and twenty-eight lumbermen and their friends 
gathered at the club’s banquet and vaudeville show 
Wednesday evening. 

The resolutions adopted include the following: 

Be it Resolved, By said association in convention assem- 
bled that each member thereof does hereby agree on the first 
Monday of February, March, April, May and June, A. D. 
1917, to contribute to the alleviation of the sufferings of the 
children of Belgium 5 percent of the gross sales of their mer- 
chandise on each of said days, and that the funds so raised 
be promptly remitted to the secretary of this association, 
and the amounts thus received by him be duly remitted to the 
Literary Digest by the president and secretary of this associ- 
ation for the purpose aforesaid ; and be it further 

Resolved, That each member of the association use his best 
efforts to secure like action from each and every non-member 
lumber dealer thruout their respective States. 

The resolutions were signed by Hal Baldwin, O. O. Rus- 
sell and W. E. McClung. . 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: 

President—W. R. Grier, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

First vice president—Charles Proebstel, Santa Fe, N. M. 

Second vice president—Fred Conine, Denver, Colo. 

Third vice president—Henry Larson, Rawlins, Wyo. 

Treasurer—Larry Maroney, Denver. 

Secretary (reélected)—R. D. Mundell, Denver. 


A proposition to effect a working agreement with the 
Colorado Retail Coal Dealers’ Association is being con- 
sidered this afternoon. 





NAVAL LUMBER SCHEDULES 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., invites bids for lumber as fol- 
lows: 

Delivered at 


ARTICLE Quantity Navy Yard Sch. 
Pine, white, grade No.1.5,000 feet..... Newport, R. I... 649 
Poplar, or white woodMiscellaneous.._. : 

boards, oak etc...... Brooklyn, N. Y.. 646 
Spruce, southern Miscellaneous. . 

WORTORD esd C6'S56 0% Brooklyn, N. Y.. 646 


ADDRESSES PURCHASING AGENTS 


Charles Hill of Southern Pine Corporation 
Speaks of Trade Problems 








New York, Jan, 24.—The regular meeting and din- 
ner of the Purchasing Agents’ Association of New York 
was held at 90 West Street last evening, fifty-one mem- 
bers being present. This association is affiliated with 
the National Association of Purchasing Agents and is 
organized for the purpose of promoting friendly rela- 
tions between members, the exchange of ideas and opin- 
ions, the familiarizing of members with the products 
they buy, standardizing of specifications and investi- 
gating of materials ete. 

At the meeting last evening routine business was 
practically dispensed with in order to hear Charles Hill, 
of the Southern Pine Sales Corporation, who had béen 
invited to appear before the organization in a round- 
table talk to explain some of the problems that con- 
front the lumber trade in an effort to compete properly 
on the large lines of business offered by the industrial 
corporations. In prefacing his remarks Mr, Hiil dwelt 
briefly upon the change in business affairs that ac- 
counted for the development of the purchasing agent, 
and said that on account of the numerous demands now 
made on the purchasing agent it seemed impossible for 
him to acquire that intimate knowledge of purchasing 
details possessed by the owner of a factory and utilized 
by him so advantageously when the business was kept 
within small limits. As a result, Mr. Hill said, in- 
dustry had suffered and it was a problem up to the 
purchasing agent for correction by getting in proper 
touch with practical men in the various lines of trade. 
While specifications appear to be on a uniform basis, 
the fact that some sellers of lumber were personally. 
familiar with the specific corporations’ requirements 
and, as a matter of experience, were thereby better able 
to understand what was required to fill a grading term 
in the specifications, and the fact that this knowledge 
was not possessed by other competitors accounted for 
such disparity in prices as frequently occurred and 
which on their face seemed absurd. The trend of Mr. 
Hill’s remarks was that such instances were evils that 
the purchasing agent must overcome in order to secure 
the most value thru proper codperation and that this 
could be brought about in a practical way only by a 
plan of education among the purchasing agents them- 
selves as to the meaning of terms and conditions in the 
lumber trade, or in some way securing the assistance 
of some man or men who could, thru practical knowl- 
edge, see that there was a cooperative plan upon which 
competition could properly develop. 

After his opening remarks the following questions 
were put to Mr. Hill and there was a complete discus- 
sion among the fifty-one members present to such an 
extent that many helpful points were brought out. 

1—What kinds of lumber fluctuate in prices to the 


greatest extent, and why? Also which fluctuate the 
least? 


2—Are there any individuals reputed to be the foremost 
trade authorities on its commercial or technical fea- 
tures, and who are they? 


38—Are there seasonal production or consumption peri- 
ods on any particular kinds of lumber? If so, which 
are they, and what bearing does seasonal production 
or consumption have on markets? 


4—Are all lumber grades standardized? If not, which 
are and why, and which are not and why? 


5—What percentage of lumber is imported for consump- 
tion and why is it necessary to import? Also what 
percentage of lumber is exported and why? 

6—What should a buyer watch in lumber specifications 
and how may deliveries be checked respecting 
quality? 

7—How has the war affected the lumber situation? 

8—What can be said of the probabilities after the war? 

9—Into what general classes may the lumber industry 
be divided? 

10—What are the most direct influences affecting lumber 
prices and how may they be watched? 

11—What is the best method of keeping posted on and 
analyzing lumber market conditions? 

12—What classes of trade are considered largest users 
of lumber and why? 


13—What is the best method or medium thru which to 
secure information respecting sources of supply on 
» a given kind and quantity, locally or otherwise? 


14—How is lumber marketed; that is, handled from for- 
est to user? ' 

The trend of these questions indicates the educational 
lines along which tne Purchasing Agents’ Association 
is working and it is planned to hold further similar con- 
ferences at an early date when it is expected some of 
the suggestions brought out at last night’s meeting will 
develop into practical plans. 





CAMPAIGN FOR TRADE ORGANIZATION IS 
SUCCESS 


NortH ToNAwanpa, N. Y., Jan. 23.—The campaign 
started this week to give the Tonawandas a bigger and 
more efficient trade organization is being well supported 
by lumber dealers. The following have given the move- 
ment their hearty indorsement by taking out from ten to 
twenty memberships at $25 each: Eastern Lumber Co., 
Northern Lumber Co., A. Weston & Son, White, Grat- 
wick & Mitchell, Haines Lumber Co., R. T. Jones Lum- 
ber Co., Ray H. Bennett Lumber Co., Smith, Fassett & 
Co., Wilson Box & Lumber Co. and F. I. Alliger Box & 
Lumber Co. During the three days that. the campaign 
has been in progress a total of 480 new memberships for 
three years at $25 each have been pledged. It is ex- 
pected that the membership will reach a total of 600 
before the end of the week, when the campaign ter- 
minates. The reorganization of the board will then take 
place and arrangements will be made for the employ- 
ment of an industrial secretary at once. ‘ 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES RECORDED IN BRIEF 





Many Organizations Hold Annual Meetings—Naval Stores’ Interests Organize—Foresters 
and Millwork Operators in Convention 





NORTH CAROLINA FORESTERS IN CONVENTION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

RALEIGH, N. C., Jan. 25.—The North Carolina Forestry 
Association in its seventh annual convention, held in 
Raleigh today, was presided over by R. R. Cotten, Presi- 
dent C. C. Smoot being to ill to attend. 

After welcoming addresses by Governer T. W. Bickett 
and Mayor Johnson last evening the convention reas- 
sembled today, but will not get well into work before this 
evening or Friday. 

One of the principal addresses so far was by Dr. Job 
Taylor, on ‘‘A Permanent Supply of Pulpwood as a 
North Carolina Industry,’’ in which he advised certain 
legislation by the legislature now in session here. 

Hon. Gallatin Roberts, of Asheville, spoke on ‘‘The 
Need of Enforcing tie State Forest Fire Law.’’ This 
was followed by appointment of committees. The meet- 
ing is well attended by men of large business affairs. 





NEW YORK STATE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
ANNUAL 


NEw York, Jan. 18.—The fifth annual meeting of the 
New York State Forestry Association was held in this 
city on Tuesday and Wednesday, the banquet being held 
Tuesday evening in the studio of A. A. Anderson in the 
Beaux Arts Building instead of at the Waldorf-Astoria 
as originally planned. Dr. William T. Hornady gave the 
principal address of the evening, having for his subject 
‘¢The Future of American Forest Game.’’ Dr. Hornady 
being a director of the zoological park was well equipped 
to interest his audience and the address was received with 
much applause. John G. Agar, president of the So- 
ciety for the Protection of the Adirondacks, gave an ad- 
dress on ‘‘ Forests and Water,’’ and Hon. James S. Whip- 
ple, president of the New York State Forestry, Association, 
talked on ‘‘The Forestry Association.’’ 

The business sessions occurred at the Waldorf, at 
which forty-five were present. President Whipple called 
the meeting to order and the reports on membership, 
finances etc. showed the organization to be in a flourish- 
ing condition. 

A tentative scheme for codoperating with the Boy 
Scouts of America was drawn up and it was voted to 
confer with the Boy Scout authorities on this matter. 
The movement provides for awarding of a medal to Boy 
Scouts who have shown proficiency in conservation. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 

Resolved, That this association endorse and urge a liberal 
appropriation by the national Government for the investiga- 
tion and control of the white pine blister. 

Resolved, That this association approves the 1916 amend- 
ments to the conservation law providing for an extension of 
the fire protection system outside the Adirondack and Cat- 
skill districts and urges upon the legislature that adequate 
appropriations for carrying on this work be made. 

Resolved, That this association communicate to the legisla- 
ture appreciation of the work being accomplished by the 
State Conservation Commission in reforestation and urge 
adequate appropriations for its continuance and extension. 


The following officers were elected: 


President—Herbert S. Carpenter. 

Vice presidents—Cabot Ward, Isaac Seligman and the Hon. 
James 8S. Whipple. 

Secretary and treasurer—Victor A. Beede. 

Clifford R. Pettis, superintendent of State forests, and 
Dean Hugh P. Baker of the State College of Forestry 
were reélected members of the executive committee for 
three years. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA LOGGERS ELECT 


Vancouver, B. C., Jan. 20.—Officers for 1917 elected 
at the annual meeting of the British Columbia Loggers’ 
Association, are: 

President—A. E. Munn, of the Kerr-Munn Logging Co. 

Vice president—P. A. Wilson, president of the Wilson, 
Brady Co. 

Secretary-treasurer—W. B. W. Armstrong (reélected). 

Board of directors—J. M. Dempsey, immediate past presi- 
dent ; N. S. Lougheed, of Abernethy & Lougheed; T. A. Lamb, 
of Lamb Bros.; M. D. Rector, of the International Timber 
Co.; A. P. Allison, of A. P. Allison & Co.; J. M. O’Brien, of 
Brooks, Scanlon, O’Brien; R. C. Riley, of Bloedel, Stewart & 
Welch; W. L. Mack, of Prentiss, Ramsden & Mack; F. R. 
Pendleton, of the Straits Lumber Co.; W. C. McMaster, of 
the Southgate Logging Co., Seattle, Wash. 


A vote of thanks was passed to J. M. Dempsey, who 
has been president for the last two years. 





WHOLESALERS AND RETAILERS IN JOINT CON- 
FERENCE 


PITTSBURGH, PaA., Jan. 22.—One of the most delightful 
joint dinners and conferences of Pittsburgh wholesalers 
and retail lumbermen took place last Thursday evening at 
the William Penn Hotel. Trade matters were talked 
over frankly between the two interests and some interest- 
ing addresses were made. President J. B. Montgomery, 
of the Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, presided for that organization and President E. M. 
Diebold, of the Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Club, a strong 
retail organization, presided for the retailers. Besides 
a delightful social time, J. L. Kendall, of the Kendall 
Lumber Co., O. H. Babcock, of the Babcock Lumber Co., 
and W. H. Schuette made addresses on the present lumber 
situation in Pittsburgh, speaking from the wholesalers’ 
and manufacturers’ standpoint, while A. G. Breitwieser, 
E. M. Diebold and Bruce Hill talked for the retailers. 
These conferences take place monthly, thru most of the 
winter, and as a result there has sprung up a better un- 
derstanding between the two branches of the trade than 
has ever existed before. 

At this affair there was an unusual entertainment of- 
fered in the form of an orchestra composed entirely of 
lumbermen. It had ten members, led by ‘‘Billy’’ Will- 


iams, of the May Lumber Co. Mr. Williams is a fine 
musician himself and has the ability to lead as well as 
perform. Another feature of the meeting was a talk 
by J. Rodgers Flannery, chairman of the Pittsburgh 
Foreign Trade Commission, who discussed the export 
business in general and especially as it eventually will 
affect the lumber industry. Mr. Flannery has been to 
Europe and South America in the interest of the export 
business and in his talk gave some illuminating facts 
regarding conditions as he found them in both sections 
of ‘the world. Incidentally he called attention to the 
coming of the great national conference on foreign trade 
this week and whetted the appetite of the seventy guests 
present for more information along this line. 


ad 


SEEKS LARGER AREAS TO PROTECT 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., Jan. 22.—Approximately 250,000 
acres of forest land is now under the jurisdiction of the 
Southern West Virginia Fire Protective Assogiation, 
which met here and discussed a bill requesting the State 
legislature, now in session, to pass a law requiring a fee 
for a resident hunter’s license as a further means of 
increasing the revenue of the association and as an addi- 
tional precaution against fires. No action was taken, 
however. 

W. H. Shields, of Bluefield, representing the Poca- 
hontas Coal & Coke Co., made a proposition to increase 
the responbilities of the:association by protecting from 
fire 130,000,000 acres in Mercer, Boone and Raleigh 
counties in addition to the 250,000 acres already con- 
trolled. 

A meeting is to be held in this city Feb. 3 at which 
time it is expected further large areas will be taken into 
the circle of organized protection. 








EXCELLENT RESULTS IN SOUTHERN MILL- 
WORK INDUSTRY EXPECTED 

New Or EAns, LA., Jan. 22.—The conference of south- 

ern millwork manufacturers held here last Thursday and 

briefly reported by telegraph in last week’s AMERICAN 

LUMBERMAN promises to bring excellent results, from the 


L. A. Cambre, Cambre Bros., Jackson, ‘Miss. 

M. S. Enochs and R. E. Triggs, Enochs Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co., Jackson, Miss. ; 

o Bostick, Bostick Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Meridian, 
Miss. : 

L. A. Paulh, Trigg-Hill Lumber Co., Texarkana, ‘Tex.-Ark. 

. H. Hohlen, J. C. Turner & Co., Mobile, Ala. 

Cc. T. Abeles, C. T. Abeles & Co., Little Rock, Ark. 

H. L. Gwinn, Southern Manufacturing Co., Gadsden, Ala. 

. C, Cauthen, Sylecan Manufacturing Co., Rock Hill, S. C. 

G. C. Forrest, Crescent City Sash, Door & Blind Co., New 
Orleans. 

F. C. Martinez, Panama Sash & Door Co., New Orleans. 

T. E. Flanders, grades instructor Southern Pine Association. 

J. C. Kremer, secretary Allied Building Council, New Orleans. 

J. B. Lester, American Woodworking Machinery Co., New 
Orleans. 

R. M. Browne, Millwork Cost Information Bureau, Chicago. 

Cc. B. Harman, secretary Southern Sash, Door & Millwork 
Manufacturers’ Association, Atlanta, Ga. 


_ 
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NAVAL STORES OPERATORS ORGANIZE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

NEw ORLEANS, La., Jan. 24.—Organization of the Tur- 
pentine & Rosin Producers’ Association was effected at a 
meeting held at the St. Charles Hotel Jan. 23, attended 
by naval stores operators of Louisiana and Mississippi. 
The headquarters of the association, which represents 
about 70 percent of the production of this region, will 
be in New Orleans, where an office will be opened. 

The following officers were elected: 

President—L. N. Dantzler, Gulfport, Miss. 

First vice president—J. A. 'Taylor, New Orleans. 

Second vice president—H. H. Gordon, Lake Charles, La. 

Secretary and treasurer—C. F. Speh, Washington, La. 

Directors—J. A. Taylor and H. Dunwoody, New Orleans ; 
J. B. Newton, Poplarville, Miss.; V. G. Philips, Provencal, 
La.; F. E. Pringle and D. J. Gay, Biloxi, Miss.; J. B. 
Gillis, Ball, La.; F. B. Corbett, Fullerton, La.; L. N. Dantz- 
ler, Gulfport, Miss.; H. H. Gordon, Lake Charles, La.; F. L. 
Pantall, Hammond, La. 

The association has taken out a charter under the laws 
of Louisiana and will begin active work at once. 





ISSUING NEW HANDBOOK ON SOUTHERN PINE 


New Or.EANs, LA., Jan. 22.—The Southern Pine As- 
sociation is issuing a little handbook on southern yellow 
pine timbers which supersedes all previous issues, in- 
cludes the definition of the density rules, the new classi- 
fication for structural yellow pine timbers and the speci- 
fications for the various timber grades adopted and of- 
fered by the association subscribers. 

E. V. Dunham, of the association ‘‘ general staff,’’ is 
in the North superintending the various yellow pine ex- 
hibits organized by the association for the convention and 
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BANQUET OF EASTERN SALES AND OFFICE FORCE AND DEPARTMENT HEADS OF THE BLOEDEL DONOVAN 
LUMBER MILLS AT BELLINGHAM, WASH., DEC. 30, 1916 





standpoint of codperative endeavor in the southern mill- 
work industry. The discussions indicated that the mill- 
work folk were practically agreed regarding the need of 
improved conditions. It is understood that a number of 
those in attendance agreed to join the Southern Sash, 
Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ Association while others 
favorably inclined postponed applications for member- 
ship pending consultation with their partners or business 
associates. As Secretary Harman explained in his ad- 
dress before the conference, the association, despite a 
rather limited membership and territorial scope, has been 
able to accomplish substantial, good results, and the 
broadening of its territory and increase of its member- 
ship will naturally enhance its usefulness to the industry. 
Among the accomplishments enumerated were: 

The establishment and maintenance of grades and 
specifications for windows, doors and blinds made of 
southern yellow pine, now recognized by all authorities 
thruont the United States. Standardization of the manu- 
facture of windows, doors and blinds thruout the terri- 
tory covered. Establishment of an employment bureau 
thru which dependable and efficient office and factory 
employees have been secured for members. Maintenance 
of a publicity bulletin to keep members posted on trade 
conditions and to serve them in advisory capacity in many 
ways. The association’s principal aims in the way of 
improved service were summarized in last week’s AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN. 

Secretary Harman succeeded in arousing an active in- 
terest in association work among the non-members who 
attended the meeting and the cumulative effect of his 
missionarying should bring beneficial results for a good 
while to come. Among those in attendance at last week’s 
conference here were: 

Cc. F. Goll, jr., and E. 8. Weber, Miller-Goll Manufacturing 

Co., New Orleans. 

C. P. Geary, William Geary & Son, New Orleans. 
G. A. Miller, American Manufacturing Co., New Orleans. 
W. H. Ward and W. B. Wilson, Algiers Manufacturing Co., 

New Orleans. 

Cc. F. Reimann and A. Fleisch, Reimann Manufacturing Co., 

New Orleans. 

F. Bertram, National Sash & Door Co., New Orleans. 
Albert Steves, jr.. Steves Sash & Door Co., San Antonio, Tex. 
J. Reese Jones, Victoria Lumber Co., Shreveport, La. 


W. H. Wheless, Allen Manufacturing Co., Shreveport, La.. 
Cc. C. Bell, C. C. Bell Manufacturing Co., Monroe, La. 


\ 


building show season. Mr. Dunham attended the North- 
western’s annual recently and this week will be in Kan- 
sas City for the Southwestern’s convention. The asso- 
ciation has established what may be termed ‘‘depots’’ of 
exhibit material in Chicago, St. Louis and New Orleans, 
in order that displays may be quickly organized and 
shipped from the most convenient depot. New exhibit 
features are added from time to time, on the theory that 
novelty and variety enhance the attractiveness of and 
increase the interest in these displays. 





DETROIT LUMBER SALESMEN ORGANIZE 

Detroit, Micu., Jan. 22.—Due to the energies of John 
F. Deacon, secretary of the Detroit Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, the retail salesmen for Detroit lumber yards 
have been organized, the new association being ‘launched 
when ninety-three members of the board-vending pro- 
fession met at the Hotel Statler last Thursday night. The 
purpose of the new association is to promote a more inti- 
mate acquaintanceship among the salesmen and to teach 
them standard merchandising methods. 

The following permanent committee was chosen at the 
meeting: Leonard H. Clement, of Lewis & Robinson 
Co.; Claude Raymour, of the Grace Harbor Lumber Co.; 
William Kittle, of the Hartwig Lumber Co.; Roy E. 
Riggs, of the C. W. Kotcher Lumber Co.; William Hud- 
son, of the Hudson Lumber Co., and Ed Horning, of the 
Detroit Lumber Co. 

In speaking to the gathered salesmen Mr. Deacon 
said: ‘‘Detroit is the most prosperous city in the 
United States at the present time, according to the cen- 
sus, and with the Detroit Lumber Dealers’ Association 
in first class condition, the lumber business in this city 
should be at. the height of its prosperity. With the 
most prosperous city and the best organization in the 
country, the salesmen of Detroit have the best oppor- 
tunity of any salesmen in the country, and they should 
take advantage of that fact.’ 

Mr. Deacon urged upon those present the importance 
of courtesy to customers, of service, more standard 
prices and better credits. ‘Customers should be urged 
to buy on their own account and should not be forced 
to buy by persuasive sales methods,’’ said Mr. Deacon. 
He said an unnatural sale reacted upon. the seller. He 
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emphasized the principle that the buyer should sign an 
order because he needed the materials and not because 
he had been talked into the sale.’’ Don’t play on the 
weakness of your customer,’’ he said. ‘‘ Building up a 
business in this way is like building a building on the 
quicksands—upon a weak foundation, Make prices the 
last consideration,’’ finally urged Mr. Deacon. ‘‘Al- 
ways create a legitimate demand and do not make the 
price the prime essential in any sale. Always command 
. legitimate price and demand a legitimate profit.’’ 

Mr. Deacon then pointed out that lumber prices at 
»resent were no higher than they were in 1913, and that 
there was no reason for prices being cut in order to 
ecure orders. 

Other speakers who voiced the principles of the new 
association were William Hudson, of the Hudson Lumber 
Co.; John T. Leach, president of the Detroit Lumber 
Dealers’ Association; Robert Restick, of the Restick 
Lumber Co.; Mark Norman, of the Holmes Lumber Co., 
and H. H. Berger, of the F. M. Sibley Lumber Co. 

The salesmen heartily applauded the organization of 
the new association, and announced their intentions to 
fulfill the progressive plans formulated at its first meet- 
ing and to enlarge its usefulness. Another meeting will 
be held next month, when the plans tentatively laid at 
this meeting will be thoroly gone over. Mr. Deacon also 
plans to call together all the accountants of the various 
retail lumber concerns of Detroit, with a view to better- 
ing the standardization of théir work. Experiences will 
be exchanged, and a temporary organization formed. 
This meeting will be held next month. 





ADVOCATES THORO ORGANIZATION 


Detroit, Micu., Jan. 24.—The newly organized Na- 
tional Retail Lumbermen’s Association will bend every 
effort toward educating the public in a better under- 
standing of the value of lumber as a building material. 
This was the statement made Monday by Charles A. 
Bowen, newly appointed secretary of the association, 
who outlined for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the plans 
he had in mind for the activities of the new association. 

The new association will take a strenuous part in 
the remedying of evils in the retail trade. Car shortages, 
dimension and demurrage evils will be taken up. One 
of the greatest fights will be made for a trade-marked 
lumber which ean be offered the retail trade with the 
assurance that it is of standard dimension and O. K. all 
the way thru. : : ; 

When Mr. Bowen tendered his resignation as secretary 
of the Detroit Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange the di- 
rectors realized that it was Mr. Bowen who had _ been 
the life and inspiration of that organization, building it 
up from a small, insignificant body, and they feared 
that with his going the entire enterprise would fall thru. 
The matter was finally settled by having Mr. Bowen re- 
consider his resignaion. Altho retaining his new posi- 
tion with the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion with main offices in Chicago, he will also remain as 
secretary of the Detroit Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange 
in an advisory capacity and at a nominal salary. Assist- 
ant Secretary Norton is the real chief in charge of the 
Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange now, however. Mr. 
Bowen said: 

I will make my headquarters in Chicago part of the 
week and the rest of the time in Detroit at the Builders 
& Traders’ Exchange—at least until that latter body is 
thoroly on its feet. It is in a sound physical condition now, 
but it will take another year to make the members be- 
lieve they have really achieved a success. 

He then explained that fifteen representative retail 
centers in the middle West had pooled their interests in 
the new association, and that with these interests as a 
nucleus the new association would begin work. He said 
the association had requests for memberships from all 
parts of the United States, but that until the central 
middle States were thorouly organized nothing would be 

‘one with the eastern or western districts. Mr. Bowen 
ontinued: 

1 will make frequent trips into the South to look after 

roubles affecting our members, like delayed shipments, 

ar shortages ete. I will also visit all the centers every 
uonth with a view to improving local conditions and estab- 
ishing lumber exhibits that will better acquaint the public 
vith the lumber trade and its products. Of course there are 
many new plans to work out, and these will be formulated 

s fast as possible. We believe that by being united the 

«tail dealers of the United States can do much ‘more to 
scomote the lumber industry than thru isolated local 

ganizations. It is only thru a united national organiza- 

ion that the retail lumbermen can accomplish real results, 


nd I propose to see that they gain those results thru 
‘oro organization. 


CONSTRUCT IMMENSE FLOATING DRYDOCK 


San Francisco, Cau., Jan. 20.—Charles R. McCormick 

Co., this city, furnished 3,000,000 feet of Douglas fir 
‘umber for the construction of the immense wooden float- 
~g drydock launched by the Union Iron Works a short 
‘me ago at Hunters Point on San Francisco Bay. The 

‘ecification was one of the most difficult ever filled on 
‘xe Coast, and ealled for the largest single shipment of 

igh grade Douglas fir ever brought to San Francisco, 
“he heavy lumber came in pieces from 40 to 100 feet in 

ngth. The many watertight compartments within the 
‘rydock had to be constructed with bulkheads containing 
heavy timber of very high grade. 

One of the novel features was that the great structure 
as covered by 114 x 12-ineh creosoted sheathing. This 
creosoted lumber was supplied by the St. Helens Creosot- 
ing Co., which is controlled by the Charles R. McCormick 
interests. The drydock, said to be the largest wooden 
floating drydock in the world, will be used at the Ala- 
meda shipyard of the Union Iron Works. Its weight is 
estimated at 4,300 tons, and it is expected to have a 
deadweight lifting capacity of 12,500 tons. The length 
of the hull is 402 feet, and the structure is 450 feet meas- 
ured over the extensions. The width over all is 102 feet 





outside of guards, and 80 feet between the dock walls. 

Ten electrically-driven pumps with 16-inch suctions will 
be used to operate the drydock, which will cost, when 
completed, $525,000. 


WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 





West Coast Lumbermen’s and National Wholesalers’ Plans for Annuals Outlined—Daylight 
Saving Movement Nears a Definite Stage 





Jan. 30, 31—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual 
meeting. ; 

Jan, 30, 31—Northern White Cedar Association, Hotel Radisson, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 


Jan, 31—February 1, 2—Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
Annual meeting. 

Feb. 1, 2—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Hotel Burlington, Burlington, Iowa. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 1-3—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, Ruffner Hotel, Charleston, W. Va., Annual 
meeting. 

Feb. 6—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, Toronto, Ont. 
Annual meeting. 


Feb. 6-7—Michigan Association of the Traveling Lumber & 
Sash & Door Salesmen, Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. An- 
nual meeting. 

Feb. 6, 7—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Hotel 
Statler, Detroit, Mich. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 6, 7—Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, La. Annual 
meeting. 

Feb. 7; 8—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania, 
Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 7, 8—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Phoenix Hotel, Lexington, Ky. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 7-9—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, Hotel Rome, 
Omaha, Neb. Annual meeting., 

Feb, 7-9—National Association of Box Manufacturers, Hotel 
LaSalle, Chicago. Annual meeting. _ 

Feb. 10—Columbia River Log Scaling & Grading Bureau, Port- 
land, Ore. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 11, 12—National Builders’ Supply Association, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 13—Lumber Trade Club (Inc.), Young’s Hotel, Boston, 
Mass. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 13-15—National Association of Builders’ Exchange, Pied- 
mont Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. Annual meeting, 

Feb, 14—Southwestern Iowa Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Rome, Omaha, Neb. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 14-46—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Hotel 
Davenport, Spokane, Wash. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 14-16—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 17—Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Hotel Bancroft, Worcester, Mass. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 20—-Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, Hotel 
Taft, New Haven, Conn. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 20—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, Hotel Oliver, South Bend, Ind. 
Annual meeting. 

Feb. 20, 21—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Fargo, N. D. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 20-22—Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual meeting. 

Feb, 21—Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door Traveling Sales- 
men’s Association, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual 
meeting. 

Feb. 26, 27—Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Hotel Chisca, Memphis, Tenn. Annual meeting. 

Feb, 28—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, Washington 
Restaurant, Newark, N. J. Annual meeting. 

Feb, 28—Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. Annual meeting, 

March 1—Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Martin Hotel, Sioux City, Iowa. Annual meeting. 
March 12, 13—Northern Idaho Forestry Association, Spokane, 

Wash. Annual meeting. 

March 21, 22—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual meeting. 
April 10-12—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Galvez Hotel, 

Galveston, Tex. Annual meeting. 


June 14, 15—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Chicago, 
Ill, Annual meeting. 





WEST COAST LUMBERMEN MAKE BIG 
PREPARATION 


The second notice of the annual meeting of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, to be held in the Ta- 
coma Commercial Club, Tacoma, Wash., Jan. 26, has been 
issued and explains that in addition to the usual annual 
reports to be made and the ‘‘stereoptican talk’’ by 
O. M. P. Goss, the latter has been placed on the program 
‘“because of the big demand that we have had for repeti- 
tion of this talk which was given at the last meeting, as 
so few heard it and those who did want others to get 
the benefit.’’ 

The second notice adds: 

Because both the president and secretary are retiring from 
the association they hope that there may be a full meeting in 
order that they may have the privilege of reporting on their 
stewardship to the manufacturers personally. 

The call, which is addressed ‘‘To the Mills,’’ adds that 
on the morning of Jan. 26 a meeting will be held at the 
Tacoma Hotel of mills interested in the domestic cargo 
business and that the new board of trustees will meet im- 
mediately following the general session for election of of- 
ficers. Other announcements are promised. 





NATIONAL WHOLSALERS’ PLAN PROGRESSING 

New York, Jan. 23.—Plans are progressing actively 
for the twenty-fifth annual meeting of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, which is to be 
held at Pittsburgh, Pa., March 21 and 22. This meeting 
rounds out a quarter century’s association activity and 
the committee in charge is planning some attractive fea- 
tures from both a business and social standpoint. Trade 
conditions necessitate a discussion of several important 
topics and the program will be arranged so that there 
will be plenty of time for complete discussion and con- 
sideration of the problems involved. 

The William Penn Hotel has been selected as the asso- 
ciation headquarters. As is well known, this new hotel 
is well equipped to handle a convention the size of the 
National and already a large number of members have 
made their reservations. President W. W. Knight and 
E. F. Perry, secretary of the association, will probably be 
in Pittsburgh the coming week to confer with the local 
committee and arrange further details. : 

President Knight has appointed the following commit- 
tee to handle the annual meeting and banquet program: 
W. W. Knight, Indianapolis, Ind.; M. E. Preisch, North 
Tonawanda, N. Y.; B. Franklin Betts, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Gordon C. Edwards, Ottawa, Ont.; F. R. Babcock, Pitts- 





burgh, Pa.; J. B. Montgomery, Pittsburgh, Pa.; W. H. 
Schuette, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





NEW JERSEY LUMBERMEN TO HOLD ANNUAL 

The annual meeting of the New Jersey Lumbermen’s 
Association will be held in Newark, N. J., Wednesday, 
Feb. 28. No set formal program has been prepared at 
this date for the annual, but Secretary James M. Reilly 
advises that it will consist of about the usual routine— 
the reading of papers relating to trade subjects, discus- 
sion regarding unfair competition by manufacturers, and 
questions of credits and yard management. The annual 
banquet will be served in the evening. Among the guests 
expected at the banquets are Governor Walter E. Edge, 
United States Senator Joseph 8S. Frelinghuysen, mayor 
of Newark, Thomas L. Raymond and other distinguished 
speakers, 


PUTS FINISHING TOUCHES TO PROGRAM 


LovISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 23.—Plans have been completed 
for the annual convention of the Kentucky Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association’s convention, to be held in Lex- 
ington, Ky., Feb. 7 and 8. L. M. Moore, of Lexington, 
Ky., president of the association, has just put the fin- 
ishing touches on the program, which is now in the hands 
of the printer, according to J. Crow Taylor, secretary. 

F. E. Drake, of Owensboro, Ky., vice president of the 
organization, is slated for the presidency, and Owensboro 
is doped out for the next convention city. 








SHALL CLOCKS BE SET ONE HOUR AHEAD? 


Under the above caption a press bulletin from the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States announces 
that the subject of daylight saving will be prominently 
discussed at its fifth annual meeting, to be held in Wash- 
ington Jan. 31 and Feb. 1 and 2 at the New Willard Hotel, 
and definite recommendations on the subject are expected. 
Further of the program the bulletin says: 

To provide for greater opportunity to study particular 
subjects presented by committees a new departure is proposed 
for this year. Group meetings or special luncheons will be 
arranged at which the chairman of a committee will preside 
and present briefly the report for discussion. 

Among such subjects for report as have been entered 
as being selected for special discussion is ‘‘ Foreign Re- 
lations,’’ by Hon. Charles H. Sherill, former ambassador 
to Argentina, chairman of a committee. The subject 
of ‘‘Immigration’’ will be introduced by Frank Trum- 
bull, chairman of the board, Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railway. The bulletin also announces as among other 
subjects listed for discussion and possible action ‘‘Or- 
ganization of State Chambers of Commerce,’’ ‘‘ Voca- 
tional Training,’’ ‘‘ Statistics and Standards,’’ and ‘‘ Uni- 
form Bills of Lading.’’ 





CONTRACTS FOR LARGE EXHIBITION SPACE 

Detroit, MicH., Jan. 22.—The Detroit Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association has just contracted for 900 square feet 
of exhibition space in Detroit Builders’ & Traders’ Ex- 
change, on the fourth floor of the Penobscot Building. 
This is about three times its present space there. The 
new exhibit. will be in charge of Leon A. Nix, a graduate 
of the Syracuse College of Forestry and a former mem- 
ber of the United States Forest Service in Minnesota. 
Mr. Nix will have sole charge of the exhibit and his duty 
will be to explain to the public the uses and value of the 
various kinds of wood used in building construction. 





MASSACHUSETTS RETAILERS ANNOUNCE 
ANNUAL 


In a communication addressed to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, received late this week, William A, Ful- 
ler, of Clinton, Mass., president of the Massachusetts 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, announces that 
its annual meeting will be held at Worcester, Mass., 
Feb. 17. Headquarters will be in the Hotel Bancroft. 
Further particulars of the coming annual are promised 
at a later date. 


ASBESTOS PLANT, AFIRE, THROWS SHOWERS OF BRANDS 


Boston, MAss., Jan. 20.—‘‘ Fire in an Asbestos Plant 
Imperils Many—Several Firemen Have Narrow Escape at 
Three-Alarm Blaze in Roxbury,’’ was one of the news- 
paper headlines that made wood shingle salesmen grin 
today. Their risible impulses were further excited by a 
line which read that ‘‘showers of burning brands fell on 
the roofs of houses about.’’ 

‘If that’s what happens when an asbestos plant gets 
afire,’? remarked one amused lumbermian, ‘‘I should like 
to ask Friend Wentworth, of the N. F. P. A., what would 
happen when an asphalt shingle factory gets going 
good! ’’ 





PAAR 


EQUIPPED WITH UNIQUE FUNNEL 


Tacoma, WASH., Jan. 20.—Unique among ships is the 
funnel being installed on the five mast power schooner 
Seaborn, now being completed at the Seaborn Shipbuild- 
ing Co.’s yards for the lumber carrying trade. Four of 
the vessel’s masts are huge fir poles. The fifth, or mizzen, 
will be both mast and funnel. This steel spar funnel was 
manufactured by the Pacific Steel & Boiler Co., of Ta- 
coma, and was stepped this week. A lumber drogher 
sailing along with smoke coming out of its fifth mast 
will be decidedly out of the ordinary, say local shipping 
men. The Seaborn company will launch its second ves- 
sel, the Orcas, Saturday, this vessel also being for the 
Inmber carsying trade. 
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Special Service 


which results from our intimate 
knowledge of the lumber in- 
dustry is the factor that dis- 
tinguishes our transactions in 


the 


Fimancimé of 
Lumbermemn 


from those transactions backed 
by only superficial knowledge. 


We purchase whole issues of 
bonds secured by first mort- 
gage upon timber lands. 


Correspondence Invited. 


Lyon, Gary & Company Lyon, Gary & Company 
208 South LaSalle St. (uNINC.) 
Chicago 454 California Street 


San Francisco 




















Loans on 


Timberland 


We have internationally recognized 
facilities based on 37 years experience 
in timberland and lumber matters. 


Long or short terms. Amounts from 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant. 


JACEY [IMBER @. 


332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
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TIMBER ESTIMATES 


Our reports are the result’ of the honest 
work of experienced men. We deal in facts. 


JAMES W. SEWALL, Old Town, Maine 
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TIMBER ESTIMATES, TIMBER MAPS, 
LOGGING PLANS. 


D. E. LAUDERBURN, prestyters Site Tage SBax. N. y. 
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PRESCRIBES RULES FOR EXCHANGE OF CARS 


Order Affecting Certain Equipment Effective Feb, 21 
—Action on Car Service Rules Deferred 


[By ODELL] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 22.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, despairing of effective control of the 
car shortage situation by the railroads themselves, has 
issued an affirmative order prescribing rules for the ex- 
change of open-top coal and coke ears and railroad owned 
or controlled refrigerator, heater, ventilated or insulated 
ears. The present rules of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation for the return and interchange of cars are de- 
clared to be unreasonable to the extent that they differ 
from the car service rules prescribed by the commission. 

These rules, affecting only the types of cars named, 
will become effective Feb. 21 and continue in force until 
May 1, unless otherwise ordered. 

At the same time the commission announced that action 
with regard to car service rules for application to other 
classes of equipment is deferred pending the appoint- 
ment by the railroad executives of a committee vested 
with plenary power to codperate with the Federal body 
in this city in securing a more equitable distribution of 
equipment. 

The commission wants action on this latter proposition. 
Accordingly, the carriers are given ten days within which 
to appoint the committee with plenary power. In this 
connection the opinion, prepared by Commissioner Me- 
Chord, who conducted the car service hearings for the 
commission, says: 

The commission is of the opinion that prompterelief for 
existing car supply conditions can be secured thru executive 
action; that it is the duty of all the carriers at once to 
appoint a committee, as contemplated at the hearing, vesteu 
with plenary power to secure a relocation of cars, and to 
codperate with this commission at Washington, in order that 
we may be fully advised as to the situation from day to day. 
If this is done and it is found that any modification of our 
order is necessary, before or after the effective date thereof, 
the facts thus brought to our attention will be considered 
with that end in view. Unless this is done within ten days 
from the service of this order, the entry of an order prescrib- 
ing car service rules for other classes of equipment will be 
considered. 

While the order affecting coal cars, refrigerator, heater, 
ventilated and insulated cars is of no direct interest to the 
lumber industry, it is highly illuminating as indicative 
of the action which the commission may take with regard 
to box cars, flat cars and other classes of equipment. 
Large numbers of complaints have reached the commis- 
sion from lumbermen in various sections of the country, 
many of them showing that conditions, due to shortage 
of cars, were almost intolerable. 

Discussing the general situation Mr. McChord says: 

For the present purposes it is sufficient to state that for 
some time prior to the commission’s investigation there had 
been a general misuse of freight cars by substantially all ot 
the respondent carriers. “(he substance of these misuses 
was the failure to observe the then effective car service rules 
1, 2, 3, and 4, which provide for the return of cars to the 
owning roads, stated in Exhibit A of the appendix, adopted 
by the American Railway Association, whose members in- 
clude all of the principal carriers of the United States sub- 
ject to the act. ‘The failure to observe these rules became a 
common practice as the volume of traffic increased during 
the last few months. Cars received for a line haul by 
foreign carriers were used for continuous local service on 
those lines and those received for switch movements received 
the same usage. These practices were frankly admitted by 
substantially all carriers, and while on behalf of some lines 
a desire to observe car service rules was expressed, it was 
stated that they could not do so unless other lines would also 
conform to those rules. fo ; 

The present conditions of car distribution thruout the 
United States have no parallel in our history. In some 
territories the railroads have furnished but a small part of 
the cars necessary for the transportation of staple articles 
of commerce, such as coal, grain, lumber, fruits, and vege- 
tables. In consequence mills have shut down, prices have 
advanced, perishable articles of great value have been de- 
stroyed, and hundreds of carloads of food products have 
been delayed in-reaching their natural markets. In other 
territories there have been so many cars on the lines of the 
earriers and in their terminals that transportation service 
has been thrown into unprecedented confusion, long delay» 
in transit have been the rule rather than the exception, and 
the operation of established industrial activities has been 
made uncertain and difficult. ‘l'hese conditions have made 
necessary a far-reaching investigation by the commission 
and now urgently demand prompt, decisive action. 


Commissioner McChord traces the various steps taken 
by the commission in codperation with the American 
Railway Association looking to an improvement in the 


‘ear shortage situation, beginning with the Louisville 


hearing on Nov. 4, and stating all subsequent moves. 
The purport of the commission’s opinion, which is not 
unanimous, Commissioners Clark, Clements and Hall hav- 
ing dissented, is that the carriers, thru the American 
Railway Association and the Car Service Commission and 
other adjuncts, have failed to take effective steps to 
relieve the situation. There has been noticeable improve- 
ment here and there, but the general situation continues 
bad, so bad as to require prompt and decisive action. 
Commissioner Clark prepared the dissenting opinion. 
He contends, among other things, that the commission 
has not the power to issue affirmative orders covering the 
ear shortage situation. To substantiate this contention 
he points out that in its annual report, transmitted to 
Congress Dee. 1, last, the commission recommends that 
this authority be specifically conferred upon it. 
Commissioner Clark also takes the ground that the new 
ear service rules of the carriers have not yet been shown 
to be ineffective, having been effective only since Jan. 1. 
Commissioner McChord also takes note of the commis- 
sion’s recommendation for specific authority to make af- 
firmative orders affecting the interchange of cars, but 
adds that the commission believes it has ample power un- 
der the general provisions of the act to regulate com- 
merce to take the step which it has taken in the case of 
coal cars, refrigerator, heater, ventilated and insulated 


cars and threatens to take with regard to other classes 
of equipment. 

Continuing the majority opinion says: 

It is clear that the entry of a formal order is necessary 
to protect shippers, consignees, and the general public, but 
not less is it necessary to protect those carriers which have 
sent foreign cars home in obedience to the direction at th 
hearing but which have not received their own cars from 
other lines. It would indeed be an anomaly if certain car. 
riers could with impunity violate section 1 by failure to 
observe reasonable rules for the “exchange, interchange, ani 
return of cars,’’ and by so doing prevent other carriers from 
furnishing the transportation upon reasonable request which 
is required by the same section. While all the members 0! 
the commission are not in accord with respect to the powers 
of the commission to make an order in this case, the 
wrongs are flagrant, and even if there were doubt as to th 
commission’s power to give full relief by formal order w: 
think that in fhe emergency that doubt should be resolve: 
in favor not only of the carriers who are wrongfully de 
prived of the use of their cars, but in favor of shippers anid 
of the general public, who would be without adequate remed: 
if, having the power, we fail to act. 

In order to facilitate the return of foreign cars to tl 
lines that own them the commission adopts the amendei| 
rules of the American Railway Association with certai 
modifications. The per diem charge for the use of for- 
eign cars is increased from 45 cents to $1.25 a day, and 
a diversion penalty of $10 is provided under rule No. 5; 
of the code of per diem rules of the association. This 
penalty was postponed by the association until furthe: 
notice on all cars except box cars by a resolution adopted 
Jan. 13 and made retroactive from Jan. 1. This resolu 
tion of the American Railway Association postponing 
the diversion penalty its Car Service Commission had de 
vised to assist in solving the car shortage played nou smal! 
part in convincing Interstate Commerce Commission that 
an affirmative order by it was necessary. 

The carriers are-ordered to observe the rules of the 
Railway association governing the interchange of ears, 
and in some instances these are made more specific. 

The Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, Gum Lum- 
her Manufacturers’ Association, Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau and other lumber asso 
ciations and shippers entered their appearances in the 
case. 





PROPOSED ADVANCES IN HARDWOOD RATES 
JUSTIFIED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 23.—In a decision handed down 
today in Investigation & Suspension Docket No. 8138, “Lum- 
ber from Oklahoma,” the Interstate Commerce Commission 
finds that the railroads involved have “justified’’? proposed 
advances in rates on hardwood lumber to the basis of the 
yellow pine rates from points on the St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco and on the Texas, Oklahoma & Eastern railways, in 
Oklahoma, to points west of the Mississippi River, and 
also the proposed advances in both hardwood and yellow 
pine rates to the basis of the “Thebes combination” from 
the same territory to points east of the Mississippi River. 

In the same decision the commission holds that the car- 
riers have not justified their proposed advances on yellow 
pine lumber to the basis of the hardwood rates from points 
in Cklahoma and Arkansas north of the yellow pine blanket 
to points east of the Mississippi River. 

The opinion of the’ commission was prepared by Commis- 
sioner Harlan and goes into considerable detail as to the 
facts. The gist of the opinion can be given in very brief 
form. 

The advance in rates on hardwood lumber from points 
on the Iron Mountain and the Texas, Oklahoma & Eastern 
in Oklahoma was opposed upon the contention that the ad- 
vance, if permitted, would subject them to unjust dis- 
crimination in favor of their competitors in other parts 
of the yellow pine district which were served by the Kan- 
sas City Southern. To this the commissioner replies that 
these railroads are not parties to the rates made by the 
Kansas City Southern and that this does not set up for a 
basis for a finding of unlawful discrimination. 

As to the advance in both hardwood and yellow pine 
rates from the same territory to points east of the Missis- 
sippi River, the protestant made the same argument, that 
the rates from Frisco points should be made with revision 
to the Kansas City Southern rates, and also objects that in 
some instances increases are to the full combination on the 
river crossing while in others they are not, which, however, 
the commissioner explains upon the theory that these dif- 
ferences are due to the influence of rates on competing lines 
of railway. 

The schedules also propose to increase the yellow pine 
rates to the basis of the hardwood rates from the terri- 
tory north of the Arkansas River, and the commissioner re- 
quires these schedules to be cancelled. He refers to a previ- 
ous case involving ‘Rates on Lumber from Southern Points,” 
841 C. C. 652, 707, wherein it was stated that there were no 
transportation reasons found for according lower rates to 
hardwood than to yellow pine. The commissioner adds, how- 
ever, that neither in that proceeding nor elsewhere has the 
commission approved an advance in yellow pine rates to 
the basis of hardwood rates. 

The orders of the commission suspending these increases 
are vacated as of date of Jan. 30. 





ORDERS OF THE COMMISSION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 22.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has suspended until May 20 an item in Supple- 
ment No. 3 to Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific tariff, I. C. C. No. 
C-10078, which provides for the withdrawal of joint thru 
rates on silo material in carloads from Crossett, Ark., and 
other points to various destinations on the Louisville & 
Nashville railroad. The proposed increases include the fol- 
lowing: To Frankfort, Ky., from 25% to 51% cents per 100 
pounds; Guthrie, Ky., from 24 cents to 39 cents; Humboldt, 
Tenn., from 24 to 36 cents; Louisville, Ky., 24 cents to 39 
cents ; Owensboro, Ky., 24 cents to 30 cents. . 

The commission has granted an application filed by E. B. 
Boyd, Agent, on behalf of carriers participating in his tariff, 
I. Cc. C. No. A-746, authorizing them, without observing the 
long- and short-haul provision, to establish a rate on mahog- 
any lumber in carloads from shipside at Key West, Fla., im- 
ported from countries other than HEurope, Asia, Africa, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and the Philippines, to Peru, Ind., which 
when added to the ocean rate from Havana, Cuba, to Key 
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West will equalize the thru charge contemporaneously charged 
on like shipments via New Orleans, La. 


Complaint Filed 

The Bowie Lumber Co. of Bowie, La., has filed with the 
commission a complaint against Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas 
Railroad & Steamship Co. asking $409 reparation on ship- 
ments of hewn cypress ties from Bowie and Des Allemands, 
La., to Eureka, Tex., the aggregate weight of which was 
2,309,370 pounds. <A rate of 13% cents per 100 pounds 
was charged. Complainant contends that 12 cents would 
have been a reasonable rate for the haul. 

A joint complaint filed by the Bonners Ferry (Ida.) Lum- 
ber Co. and the Blackwell Lumber Co., of Coeur d’Alene, 
Ida., against the Great Northern Railway Co. et al. asks 
$513 reparation on certain carload shipments of lumber 
from Bonners Ferry and Coeur d’Alene to destinations: in 
Montana and North Dakota. Complainants contend that 
the rates applied were unjust and unreasonable and unduly 
discriminatory to the extent that they exceeded 33 cents 
per 100 pounds. The railroads are accused of failing to ob- 
serve a 7-cent differential prescribed by the commission in 
its decision in the Potlatch Lumber Co. case. 

The Weed Lumber Co., of Weed, Cal., has filed a com- 
plaint, asking $228 reparation on several carload shipments 
of lumber from Weed to points on the Santa Fe lines in 
Arizona and New Mexico. Rates were charged in excess 
of 40 cents per 100 pounds, and complainant claims this 
rate. 

Enochs & Wortman, of Jackson, Miss., have filed a com- 
plaint against the Illinois Central et al., urging the commis- 
sion to grant $321 reparation on twenty carloads of lumber 
shipped from Mississippi points to Paducah, Ky., at a rate 
three cents in excess of the Cairo (Ill.) rate. 





PROTEST AGAINST PROPOSED ADVANCE 


NortH ToNAwanpbA, N. Y., Jan. 24.—The proposed 
advance of two cents in the freight rate on stock shipped 
from Pacifie coast States to consignees east of Chicago 
and north of the Ohio River will not. become effective if 
the efforts of the local dealers prevail. The advance is 
scheduled to take effect on Feb. 1. Local dealers got to- 
gether recently and decided to fight the move of the rail- 
roads to boost the rate by entering a protest to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Today communica- 
ions were received from the commission, announcing that 
an investigation has been started to determine if the 
proposed increase is warranted and to take such steps as 
are necessary to prevent the new schedule of rates from 
becoming operative on the first of next month, provided 





they are not considered justifiable. The commission has 
promised to make its findings known at the earliest pos- 
sible time. 





LUMBER RATE ADVANCE SUSPENDED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 25,—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission today suspended from Jan. 29 until July 29 the 
operation of schedules in tariffs filed by Agents Eugene Mor- 
ris, C. E. Fulton and E. D. Boyd, providing for the with- 
drawal of proportional commodity rates on lumber in car- 
loads from Cairo and Thebes, Ill. ; Evansville, Ind.; St. Louis, 
Mo., and relative points, to Des Moines and other destinations 
in Iowa. The withdrawal of these rates would result in 
increased charges. 





LUMBER RATE HEARING RESUMED BY COM- 
MISSION 


San Francisco, Jan. 20.—The lumber rate case, which 
already has consumed many days before the railroad commis- 
sion in San Francisco, was resumed before Commissioners 
Devlin and Loveland on Jan. 17. W. F. Taylor, of the 
Southern Pacific Co., was the chief witness and sought to 
justify by appropriate data certain proposed increases in the 
rates on lumber in the Sacramento and Coast territory. The 
local lumber dealers, represented by Seth Mann, of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, are asking for a material reduction in the 
lumber rates from San Francisco to interior State points. The 
San Joaquin Valley millmen, represented by Attorneys San- 
born and Roehl, are opposing any drastic readjustments, 
claiming that this would permit the Oregon and Washington 
millmen to compete with them in home territory. It is 
expected that the hearing will continue for several consecu- 
tive days and then will be adjourned to a more distant date. 





SEEK AUTHORITY TO READJUST RATES 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Jan. 25.—The State Railroad Commis- 
sion, in session at Baton Rouge, is hearing an application 
of the railroad companies for authority to readjust rates 
between points in Louisiana. The proposed changes, it is 
claimed, would mean advance of from 20 to 50 per cent in the 
rates. The railroads refer to increased cost of operation and 
other expenses. The shippers are vigorously opposing the 
proposed new rates, and the hearing probably will last sev- 
eral weeks. The application originally contained proposed 
class rate tariffs, but as commodity rates also were to be 
sought the commission ordered the commodity tariffs filed 
as quickly as possible so that both issues could be heard at 
the same time. 








EXCHANGES AND HOO-HOO ARE MUCH ALIVE 


SAGINAW BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE ELECTS 

SAGINAW, MicH., Jan. 23.—At the annual meeting and 
banquet of the Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange of Sagi- 
naw last week officers were elected as follows, many of 
them being well known lumbermen: 


President—Fred C. Trier. 
First vice president—Herman W. Zahnow. 




















manufacturers being especially pleased with the way in 


which the demand has held up since the first of the year, 
all indications now pointing to the fact that this demand 
will continue and that prices will remain firm. 





CLASS OF TWICE NINE AT CAIRO 
Catro, Inu., Jan. 17-18.—A big concatenation of Hoo- 








from Grand Snark Seidel and Secretary Tennant. 











Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 
The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 

Does your plant and buisness 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 
926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 











Investment Opportunity 


Experienced Yellow Pine Sales Manager, 
now employed; seeks financial backing to 
handle exceptional opportunity for Whole- 
saling Yellow Pine. 100 percent profit 
made last year by similar business. Strictly 
high class and conservative, Investor will 
have absolute financial control. This should 
interest established Wholesale Lumber con- 
cern in Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, or 
Columbus, Ohio, territory wishing to en- 
large their business. About $25,000 re- 
quired. Advertiser will furnish highest 
references as to character and ability. 

Address “C 62” 


Care American Lumberman. 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


General Office 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Manufacturers of 
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soutHerN HARDWOODS 
CYPRESS 


— BRANCH OFFICES :— 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Johnstown, Penna. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Ties and 


Railroad and Piling 
Car Material 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


122 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO. 





Yellow Pine tm: 








AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH - NEW YORK - BOSTON 
Established 1887 


WHITE PINE 


Silver-Idaho-Mich.-Minn.and CaliforniaWhite Pine 
ALSO YELLOW PINE AND HARDWGODS 








North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 





Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 














‘ 
‘ FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


SAW MILL 











A Konnarock, Va. 











PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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| A Vivid Story 


of the life every lumberman 
knows woven around atypical 
lumber town of scarcely one 
thousand souls far up on Lake 
Superior, makes 


Glory « Pines 


By Dr. ~ Chalmers Covert 


mighty good reading for those 
who have won by hard knocks 
and hard work. 


Illustrated and printed in 


good readable 
type,postpaid, ° 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 

















The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received a report of a 
study on the extract of rosin from wood by the use of a 
petroleum solvent, being a reprint from a recent article 
in the Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry. 
This report was made by R. C. Palmer, chemist in for- 
est products at the Forest Products Laboratory at Mad- 
ison, in conjunction with H. R. Boehmer, this being some 
of the work done by Mr. Boehmer in earning his degree 
of Bachelor of Science in Chemical Engineering in the 
University of Wisconsin. Mr. Boehmer is a son of S. W. 
Boehmer, of the Springfield Lumber Co., Springfield, 
Til. 


In a recent review of wood distillation processes a 
chemical engineer gave it as his opinion that the solvent 
process offered the most promising field for future devel- 
opment. The result of these experiments apparently 
corroborates that statement. In the steam distillation 
process only the volatile constituents are recovered, while 
in destructive distillation the rosin as such is not recov- 
ered, the product being pitch and turpentine. 


The principal difficulties in the solvent process have 
been the unstable market for rosin, this process flourish- 
ing during high prices but meeting financial difficulties 
in actual operation when prices slump. There has also 
been an excessive loss of solvents and these experiments 
were carried on in a study of that problem and also of 
the question of so modifying the process that the chips, 
after going thru the solvent process, would be available 
for paper making. Hitherto these chips have been too 
finely shredded to yield a suitable fiber for pulp. 

The solvent used was a special gasoline which after 
being fractionally distilled gave a solvent for practical 
use with 4 percent boiling below 70 degrees and 95 per- 
cent boiling below 150 degrees C. 


There were five variables in the sahil the ail 


COMPLETE STUDY OF SOLVENT EXTRACTION OF ROSIN 


of time, the effect of pressure, the effect of size of chip, 
the effect of moisture and the effect’ of rosin contents in 
the raw material used. These variables were all sep- 
arately studied and charted, the charts being published 
in the report. 

The general conclusions were that 15 minutes is the 
maximum time necessary for practical’ purposes. A re- 
covery of 72.6 percent of the rosin would increase to 
94.3 by increasing the pressure from 0 to 30 pounds. 
Increasing the size of the chips from #; to 5% inch in 
order to make them better available for paper making 
purposes decreases the efficiency of extraction from ap- 
proximately 90 percent to 70 percent. It is probable 
that additional steam pressure will counteract the effect 
of the largest chip, but this was not determined in this 
series of studies. 

These experiments were not very conclusive on the 
amount of solvent lost because of pockets in the piping 
in some places in which the solvent collected and was, 
therefore, mingled with the next run. There were also a 
few noticeable leaks about the apparatus. In general, 
however, the solvent loss ranges from 2.38 percent to 
4.30 percent, with a loss of 6.87 percent in a single run 
only. 

Experiments in making paper from is -inch chips show 
that they gave a very fair grade of No. 2 kraft. Fur- 
ther tests are to be made upon 5-inch chips, but it is 
probable that the 3;-inch chips will be found to give the 
best combination result inasmuch as the rosin can be 
more easily extracted from them. 

About 750 pounds of pulp can be made per ton from 
wood which will yield about 250 pounds of rosin to the 
ton. On this basis a 50-ton extraction plant would supply 
a 20-ton pulp mill. A 200-ton plant would furnish enough 
chips for its own fuel and also supply a commercial pulp 
mill of practical size with the surplus. 


SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION OPPOSES ESCH PLAN 


New Orueans, La., Jan. 20.—The transportation com- 
mittee of the Southern Pine Association met here today. 
After discussing the original and supplemental tenta- 
tive conclusions submitted by Examiner F. Esch, of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission the committee ap- 
proved the action taken by the National Reclassifica- 
tion Committee, which met in Chicago on Jan. 17, and 
unequivocally opposed the commissioner’s proposal that 
rates on lumber might properly be based upon the 
single factor of weight with percentages under or over 
the average or normal loading according to variation 
of 10,000 pounds on the weight of the load. 

In addition to endorsing the resolutions adopted in 
Chicago, the committee suggested the following rea- 
sons to Attorney Wimbish to be incorporated in his 
brief, outlining the impracticability of such an adjust- 
ment of lumber rates as is proposed by Examiner Esch: 

(1) The theory of considering cubical capacity in arriv- 
ing at the amount of lumber which may be loaded in a 
ear of certain dimensions is unsound. For example, while 
theoretically it would be impossible to double up 18-foot 
stock for loading in 36-foot car, practical experience shows 
that it is impossible. Furthermore, lumber is sold in 
different lengths and it is out of the question to load 
and ship the varying lengths in such a way as to occupy 
the entire cubical capacity of a car, or such cubical 
capacity as may be necessary to secure the minimum 
weight in a car of small dimensions. 

(2) Because of the inability to load to cubical capacity, 
it would frequently be necessary to secure two cars of 
smaller dimensions to load the suggested minimum of 
50,000 pounds; hence the very end desired by Mr. Esch 
to accomplish would be defeated, i. e., maximum utiliza- 
tion of equipment, as one car would be light loaded. 

(3) Smail mills that are unable to ship the iarge varie- 
ties of stock that large mills are able to load would be 
discriminated against. The average loading of large 
mills is greater than small mills, as the variety of lengths 
and stock available enable the former more closely to 
pack their cars. 

(4) Small retailers would be compelled to buy in greater 
quantities than their financial status justifies, thus adding 
to their burden and cost of doing business, which would 
of course be reflected in increased prices to consumers. 

(5) Retailers place orders with manufacturers for 
sundry items of different lengths and various average 
weights. Lumber is sold delivered and by measurement 
and a salesman would necessarily have to be an unusual 
mathematician to reconcile measurement and weights 
in taking orders, as the price would necessarily have to 
vary according to the gross weight of the order. The 
members of the committee agreed to furnish Mr. Wimbish 
direct, with a few samples of mixed orders and tally 
sheets and to give him such additional information as may 
later occur to them, sending copies of their communi- 
cations to the secretary-manager’s office. 

(6) In considering the average loading of other com- 
modities competing with lumber and which are capable of 
cubical capacity loading, the following statement of 
average car loadings on the St. Louis & San Francisco 
Railroad, which is a representative carrier, are of interest: 

Cement, Brick and Lime 
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It will be noted that the average loading of cement, 
brick and lime has decreased, while the average loading 
of lumber has increased. It is well to call attention to 
the fact that the average loading of lumber on the Frisco 
only varies .6 tons from the average loading developed 
by the Southern Pine Association and submitted at the 
hearing. As to the loading of steel competitive arti¢les, 
it is well to note that notwithstanding the fact that bar and 





sheet metal can be loaded to cubical capacity, the ayerage 
loading is only 60,000 pounds, while the average loading of 
castings and machinery is shown to be 48,000 pounds. 

(7) The capacity of the cars that are being utilized for 
the loading of lumber vary all the way from 33,000 to 
110,000 pounds. It would take larger cars to load the 
required amount of lumber to make the proper weight 
in one size than in another. Dry lumber will weigh 
less than green lumber; and some of the lowest priced 
and lowest grade lumber is the lightest we ship. It may 
take an automobile or furniture car to accommodate one 
order where a smaller size would accommodate another. 

(8) While the plan could be easier worked out with 
the hardwood manufacturers (and incidentally the hard- 
wood interests in the main are adverse thereto) since 
their timber is heavier and the cars are seldom loaded 
to their visible limit because the maximum capacity of 
the car is reached before the visible capacity is taken up, 
in yellow pine, and, in fact, all building woods this same 
difficulty -would be encountered and would be more true 
of all other building woods than of yellow pine, because 
long leaf yellow pine is the heaviest wood used for con- 
struction purposes. This, however, does not apply to 
shortleaf pine which would feel the burden most. 


REPORTS ON COST OF PROTECTING FORESTS 


Mapison, Wis., Jan. 22.—It costs Wisconsin one and 
one-third cents an acre to protect 1,250,000 acres of forest 
and swamp land from fire, according to the biennial report 
of the forestry department of the Wisconsin Conservation 
Commission which was recently submitted to Gov. E. L. 
Philipp. Favorable weather conditions during the last 
four years have kept the damage from fire down to a 
minimum. During the fire season of 1915 there were 174 
fires which burned over 46,511 acres of both timber and 
open land. The damage to timber and improvements 
amounted to $28,132. 

State Forester F. B. Moody urges in his report that the 
present system of fire protection be improved and extended 
so as to cover the entire wooded area of the State. As 
the work is now organized fire protection is brought about 
thru the codperation of town firewardens, assistant fire- 
wardens, and a protective force of rangers and patrolmen. 
The entire area is divided into seventeen districts, varying 
in size from 66,000 to 138,000 acres, with a ranger or 
patrolman in charge of each district. 








BASSWOOD MUCH USED IN TOY MAKING 


The December issue of the American Exporter calls 
attention to the growth of the wooden toy industry in 
this country since the outbreak of the war. Makers of 
wooden toys in the United States used 30,000,000 feet 
of wood during 1914 of which 90 percent or 27,000,000 
feet were basswood. This wood is extremely easy to 
work and is particularly suitable for the carving of 
heads or faces. Then, too, it’s elasticity lends life to the 
toy and enables the children to subject the toys to the 
roughest sort of usage. Another feature of basswood 
that is particularly desirable is its lack of warping even 
when exposed to the weather. A number of species of 
wood were subjected to rigid tests by the Iey-Hot Bottle 
Co., of Cincinnati, to determine which species was the 
most suitable for the manufacture of a box in which 
sportsmen may carry a vacuum bottle and a lunch. The 
experiments. showed basswood to be the most suitable 
wood and cases made from this material have given ex- 
cellent service. 


bee 


GOVERNMENT IS IN THE MARKET FOR PILING 

Sealed proposals will be received by the lighthouse in- 
spector, Philadelphia, Pa., for furnishing eighty yellow 
pine piles. The proposals must be in on or before Feb. 5. 
Sealed proposals will also be received until Feb. 13 by 
the lighthouse inspector at Boston, Mass., for 100 wooden 
buoy spars. For further information apply for file No. 
3965 for the piles and No. 3967 for the buoy spars. 
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ONE OF THE BUNCH 


(Dedicated to the Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s 
Association) 
Some fellow may hanker to sit on a throne, 
With rubies and emeralds crowned, 
A jewelry store on the top of his cone, 
A scepter to carry around. 
Some fellow may hanker from crystal to dine, 
From platters of silver to lunch; 
But I do not want any jewels in mine— 
I’d rather be one of the bunch. 


Some fellow may long for the president’s chair, 
His picture to get on a coin, 
And have the dear public to knock him for fair 

From Pittsburgh ’way out to Des Moines. 
Whatever he does he will find it is wrong, 

Whatever his reason or hunch; 
And, when they are knocking him steady and strong, 
I want to be one of the bunch. 


Some fellow thinks money is all that there is, 
That wealth means a place in the sun, 

And all that he knows is his little old biz, 
And reads is his little old Dun. 

Now, some of us haven’t enough to pay rent, 
For dinner a crust we may munch; 

But, better than money at seven percent, 
I’d rather be one of the bunch. 


And, when I pass over and turn up my toes, 
I hope that the gates are ajar; 
But I’m ready to go where a good fellow goes 
And to be where the good fellows are. 
Whatever it is that the good fellows get 
Hereafter (and I have a hunch), 
I want to be where the good fellows are met, 
I want to be one of the bunch. 


Don’t put any granite on top of my chest, 
Or a ton of good marble inscribe ; 

I just want to slumber along with the rest, 
Along with the rest of the tribe. 

No epitaph carve on the granite so gray, 
No slab for the weather to crunch; 

I know I’ll sleep sweetly if someone will say, 
‘*He always was one of the bunch.’’ 


BETWEEN TRAINS 


Cairo, Iuu., Jan, 19.—The sideshows at the annual con- 
vention of the Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association here this week outdrew the performances un- 
der the big top, but this is not the first time that a lum- 
ber convention has paid more attention to these than to 
the living skeleton (who read a paper on ‘‘ Trade Ethies 
and the Local Associations’’ at the closing session) and 
the bearded lady (who shall not be specifically men- 
tioned). For one thing, the banquet given by Julius 
Siedel in honor of Pete Langan at the parish house was 
as warm as the place from which the parish house is sup- 
posed to be farthest removed, whereas the armory where 
the convention was held was as cold as Greenland’s well- 
known icy mountains, All the warmth was supplied by 
one box stove and Charlie Davidson’s ten round bout 
with the hypothetical question, which resulted in a draw. 

This was one of the best conventions ever held by the 
pyramid builders of Egypt. There were more than a 
hundred of them present, counting the salesmen and 
Mark Elledge, of Corinth, Miss., who came all the way 
up from the battlefield of Shiloh to shake us by the 
land. Mark is the champion Hoo-Hoo enthusiast of the 
‘middle South, and whenever Julius Siedel ran out of 
'veath Mark came across with the Hoo-Hoo yell. Julius, 
hy the way, gave the banquet audience the story of his 
life, which is something few lumbermen dare to do with- 
out jumping over a good many passages. Julius, how- 
ever, had nothing concealed in either sleeve. The cele- 
‘rated Demosthenes of the St. Louis lumber field, Mr. 
Pat F. Cook, paid so many compliments to the ladies 
that he overdrew his adjective account. The eagle not 
only sereamed—it cried for mercy. 

The newly elected president of the association, John 
Stotlar, of Carbondale, who belongs to the famous Stotlar 
clan of lumbermen that practically controls the sale of 
inill seoots along the Nile, read a paper on ‘‘ The Bright 
Side of the Lumber Business’’ that showed what an 
optimistic frame of mind a man ean work himself into if 
he really sets about it. To hear John talk you would 
think that selling lumber at retail is one grand sweet 
song, even if you have to sell it for the song—and John 
says you don’t. 








INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 24.—Thirty-three times the 
Indiana Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association has met, 
but it never met bigger, brighter and better than it did 
this year. It was a crown feather in the cap of Harry 
Seearce, who has been secretary of the organization 
almost since it was a pup, for Harry went out in a blaze 
of glory, shooting red fire and blue vapor like a roaming 
candle. Harry allowed he wouldn’t have the secretary- 
ship no more. It is the most important ship in the 
country outside the ship of State, and Harry has steered 
it for twelve years faithfully and well. He will now 
retire to the quiet and peace of three retail lumber 
yards in as many towns. Not much quiet and peace, 
you may say, but he has able assistance, and he will 
still be a retail lumberman par excellence, even if he 
is not impresario of annual banquets and such. 

That banquet this year was a stem winder. There 
were 650 present and bright the lamps shone on fair 
women and brave men, They ate up so much grub that 
the Indiana bakers held a convention at the same time 
to celebrate the boom it caused in the market for 
bakery goods. The two speeches were great—one of 
great excellence and the other of great length. Also a 








new poet blossomed in all his effulgent glory, Mr. M. G. 
Eddington, of Lyons, who sings of codperation and 
boards and the banks of the Wabash far away. 

There is no use to tell again here all that happened 
at the convention. For particulars see small bills. It 
was a helpful and hopeful convention and when Presi- 
dent Jennings called for 20 cents a barrel on cement 
there was not a dissenting voice. Mr. Jennings comes 
from Farmersburg and he makes no attempt to conceal 
the fact. He thinks that Farmersburg is the greatest 
little town in the country, not excepting little old New 
York, which is also some town. Mr. Jennings brought 
with him his wife, an orator, a poet and a drum corps, 
and, if no one else had come, he could have held a con- 
vention of his own. 

The salesmen also had a meeting. There was a lunch- 
eon and after it there was to have been speeches by 
Frank Snell and us; but as soon as the coffee was served 
the audience arose and fled. The salesman is a wise 
bird. He likes the tenderloin, but he doesn’t care much 
for the hereafter that generally follows a luncheon. 
Mr. Snell and we have agreed to meet some day and hold 
a convention of two in a telephone booth and hear each 
other’s speeches. A man will do almost anything to be 
heard, and this system will save the audience a great 
deal of suffering. 

Yes, sir, you can write the Indiana convention of 1917 
down as a success. Nearly everybody made a collec- 
tion of souvenirs; indeed this was one kind of collec- 
tion that was very good. 

We ran across J. V. Stimson, of Huntingburg, and 
Charlie Barnaby, of Greencastle, in the hotel lobby. 
They were here last week attending the Indiana Hard- 
wood Lumbermen’s convention and evidently had not 
yet adjourned. Charlie says if he is 65 feet to the first 
limb he will cut more than 800 feet. But he failed to 
take his thickness into consideration. 





WHAT WOULD SHE SAY? 


The ten commandments are so long 
It’s hard to recollect 

Just what is right and what is wrong, 
Correct or incorrect. 

But here’s a rule to help you thru 
Temptation day by day: 

Just ask yourself before you do, 
‘What would she say?’’ 


What would she say about the deal 
If of the deal she knew? 

And is it something to conceal 
If you should put it thru? 

Commandments you will never miss 
If all the game you play 

By just one rule, and that is this: 
What would she say? 


Before you lift the brimming glass, 
Before you use the oath, 

Before you kiss the luring lass, 
Recall, remember, both. 

Before you do the little sin 
Or walk the crimson way, 

Just turn the simple searchlight in: 
What would she say? 


It may be mother, may be wife, 
It may be someone dear; 

For God has given man in life 
Another conscience here. 

Before the final act is done 
One simple rule obey, 

Just one commandment, only one: 
What would she say? 





OUT OF TOUCH 


‘‘T’m out of touch with things,’’ a fellow says; 
He means the market, inquiries, supply; 

He means the price in other businesses— 
‘*T’m out of touch with things,’’ 


But there’s a state of mind that’s worse than that, 
That maybe cost more money—that is when 

He has demand, supply, beneath his hat 
And all the while is out of touch with men. 





WHO IS TO BLAME? 
(Contributed) 


1 
‘“Who are you?’’ the Devil asked, 
As the man rapped on the gate, 
““Oh, I’m a railroad man,’’ he said, 
‘*Please open; I cannot wait.’’ 
9 
‘‘What do you want within this place 
Of sighs, groans and tears?’’ 
The man’s frame shook with anguish, 
And his ashen face showed fears. 
3 
He said: ‘‘On earth I had no place, 
My life was full of jars, 
I lied to all the sawmill men, 
Because they wanted cars.’’ 


4 
The Devil said: ‘‘Go way, poor nfan! 
’Tis no place for you: 
Hell is full of sawmill men, 
Waiting to put you thru. 
5 
‘“They’ve got a east iron freight car, 
Heated red hot thru and thru, 
They ’ve held it now so very long, 
The demurrage is up to you.’’ 
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200 MFt. 4-4 No. 3 Maple 
20 MFt. 5-4 No.3 Birch 
500 MFt. 8-4 No. 3 Hemlock 


Write for our prices. 
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Bradley, Miller & Company 
BAY CITY, MICH. (Station A) 

We solicit fyour Inquiries for 
Mouldings 

White Pine Lumber 

Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 

K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks 
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Forest Mensuration 


By Henry Solon Graves, M. A., Chief Forester of the 
Federal Forest Service, formerly director of Yale For- 
est School. The most complete and authoritative 
work covering the measurement of standing timber, 
logs, pulpwood, cordwood and other forest product. 


Cloth, prepaid, $4.25. 
| American Lumberman paces. Chicago 
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Huddleston-Marsh Mahogany Co. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Mahogany 





Lumber and Veneers 


NEW YORK 
Aeolian Hall, 33 West 42d St. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
2254-66 Lumber St. 


Mills and Yards, Long Island City, New York. 


Members, National Hardwood Lumber Association; National 
Lumber Exporters Association. 


Cable Address, Hudmarco, New York. 
A. B. C. 5th Ed. and Western Union Codes. 








The Collier-Barnett Co. 


WHOLESALE-MANUFACTURERS 
HIGH GRADE 
Sash, Doors and all kinds of Millwork 
Plate, Art and Window Glass. 


We want your orders. 
Car Lots or Less. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
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We have 35,000,000 feet dry stock—All of our own manu- 
facture from our own timber grown in Eastern Kentucky. 
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The Mowbray & Robinson Co. 
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The Hay Lumber Company 


St. Bernard, CINCINNATI. OHIO 


POPLAR and HARDWOODS 


POPLAR SIDING—OAK FLOORING 
Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 














THE “READI-CUT” HOUSE 


By heck, I’ve got two thousand bucks to put into a home; 

My wife and I have saved for years and took things as 
they come. 

But now we want to have a home to pass our days away ; 

We’ve not got many more years left on this old earth to 
stay. 

Of course, we want as fine a home as two thousand will buy, 

aah 4 don’t want to see our kale pick up its wings and 

y- 


Now, wife she’s read some magazines, and she has seen 
some ads 

Of houses ‘‘readi-cut,’’ they say, that save a feller scads. 

These ads say if tomatoes are put up and sold in cans, 

Why can’t a house be bought half-built and finished by 
blue plans? 

I’ll buy a house that way, by heck, and save eighteen per- 
cent 

In unused lumber over what I’d pay the dealer gent. 


For nineteen hundred ninety-nine and ninety-seven cents, 
I’ll buy a house that’s readi-cut and thereby, so and hence, 
Avoid the job of figerring and any ‘‘extra’’ bills; 

They say the extras often give a green home-builder chills. 
Now Jim, the feller in our town that sells the lumber here, 
May be O. K. for all I know; his lumber is too dear. 





My wife and I at last are in a house that’s readi-cut; 

A guy who’d buy that kind of house is nothing but a mutt. 

It cost me nigh five hundred more than my two thousand 
bones 

To patch up some deficiencies; I got the cash from Jones. 

They shipped the blamed thing all at once, I had to spread 
it out 

To find each goldurn numbered piece and know what ’twas 
about. 


The rules they sent me to go by were much too much for 
me 

I studied over them at night until I couldn’t see. 

A two-by-four should go right here, a two-by-six goes 
there 

A soapbox for a cupboard came, a ladder for a stair. 

When Jim, the lumber feller here, passed by my place one 
day 

He said he knew what I would get, it always goes that way. 


The ad it said the honest firm would ship the best of stuff; 

Jim says it’s number two at least, but that don’t say 
enough. 

The door-jamb joints have opened up, the woodwork is a 
frost. 

It’s out of sight at any price, whatever was the cost. 

My wife and I, we’ve got a house, we’re ’shamed to call it 
home 

I'll build another yet, begosh, and then I’ll use my dome. 


—L. M. FRANCISCO. 





MANY VESSELS BEING BUILT IN AMERICAN SHIPYARDS 


WasuHineTon, D. C., Jan. 22.—According to the report 
of the Bureau of Navigation, which was made public this 
week, steel merchant vessels building or under contract 
to be built in private American shipyards on Jan. 1, 1917, 
numbered 403, with a gross tonnage of 1,495,601, which 
is the largest tonnage in the history of American ship- 
building. During December, 1916, American yards fin- 
ished nine steel merchant vessels of 24,363 gross tons and 
made new contracts for twenty-nine vessels of 105,120 
gross tons. According to builders’ reports received by 
the bureau, it is calculated that 357 vessels of 1,250,722 
gross tons will be launched during this year, and forty- 
six vessels under contract will be launched during 1918. 


POOR YEAR FOR MEXICAN LUMBERMEN 


Ex Paso, Tex., Jan. 22.—Last year was a very poor 
one for the lumber industry of Mexico so far as it is 
gathered by unofficial reports of mill operations in that 
country, and the record of exportations to the United 
States of lumber for manufacturing purposes. The 
Madera Co., which owns large mills at Madera and Pear- 
son, State of Chihuahua, was inactive practically thruout 
the year. It is from these mills that the material that 
goes to supply the large planing mill and box factory at 
El Paso belonging to the same interests is obtained. 
During 1916 there was sent to El Paso by the Madera 
Co. for use at these two plants 5,650,000 feet of lumber, 
as compared with about 17,000,000 feet for 1915, 28,000,- 
000 feet for 1914, and 45,000,000 feet for 1913. 








ARISES A RIVAL FOR POETICAL HONORS 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 23.—Douglas Malloch, the Lum- 
berman Poet who sings of the whispering woods and the 
open places, must look to his laurels. <A rival has arisen, 
and a feminine rival at that. She is no less.a personage 
than Miss Amy Lowell, sister of President A. Lawrence 
Lowell of Harvary University. Miss Lowell doesn’t get 
quite so far back as the growing forests which mostly 
interest Mr. Malloch, however; she expresses the desire 
to jump into the lumber industry at the point where car- 
penters get busy with hammer and nails. 

Miss Lowell, who is the ne plus ultra of the most blue- 
blooded of Boston’s blue-stocking society, says right out 
that she wants to be a carpenter. In her latest poem, 
‘<Trades,’’? published in the current issue of the Yale 
Review, the sister of President Lowell of Harvard makes 
known her yearning to ‘‘shingle a house, sitting on the 
ridgepole, in a bright breeze.’’ 

Miss Lowell expresses this desire with several others. 
She doesn’t explain just how. it is possible to shingle 
a house while sitting on the ridgepole. Apparently she 





has not begun studying practical carpentry. That’s one 
of the things she will have to learn. 

She does say that carpentry is easier than writing 
poems like ‘‘Trades.’’ Here is the poem: 

I want to be a carpenter, 

To work all day long in clean wood, 

Shaving it into Jittle thin \slivers 

Which screw up into curls behind my plane; 

Pounding square, black uails into white boards, 

With the claws of my hammer glistening 

Like the tongue of a snake. 

I want to shingle a house, 

Sitting on the ridgepole, in a bright breeze. 

I want to put the shingles on neatly, 

Taking great care that each is directly between two others, 

I want my hands to have the tang of wood: 

Spruce, cedar, cypress. 

I want to draw a line down a board with a flat pencil, 

And then saw along that line, 

With the sweet-smelling sawdust piling up in a yellow 

heap at my feet. 
That is the life! 


Heigh-ho ! 
It is much easier than to write this poem. 


TO CONSTRUCT LARGE SHIP YARD 


EVERETT, WASH., Jan. 20.—The Overseas Shipbuilding 
& Construction Co. has just closed negotiations for the 
establishing of a large shipyard on the site of the old 
Sumner Iron Works on the East Side of Snohomish 
River near the junction of the river and Deadwater 
slough. Contracts for five auxiliary schooners have al- 
ready been closed. ‘‘We not only have closed contracts 
for these ships, but have turned down other contracts 
that were offered,’’ said Patrick J. Donohue, naval 
architect and manager of the company. 

In addition to the shipyards themselves, a dry dock 
on the slough will be built, thus making a first class 
shipyard in every respect. 


HOW TO BRAZE CROSS-CUT SAWS 


[By R. C. Leibe, Disputanta, Va.] 


The number of cross-cut saws that are broken in a 
year’s time, either at the sawmill or in the woods, is 
amazing and frequently causes painful consideration 
on the part of owners when the yearly expense bill 
is gone over. It is not an unusual occurrence for 
a practically new saw to be broken by falling timber 
or by being caught and pinched in the cut in felling 
large trees. 

The writer one day went to a pile of broken saws 
to select a long piece out of which to make a buck 
saw for home use. Finding 
an especially good looking 
piece, he decided to braze 
the ends together for an 
experiment. When the job 
was completed the saw 
: gave such satisfaction that 
Fig. (1). he -decided to take the 
matter up with the com- 
pany, and brazed two other 
saws that were taken to 
the woods for trial. After 
a week’s trial, word came 
back that they were giv- 
ing as satisfactory service 
as new saws, and after 
that he brazed a_ great 
many for the firm. It is 
easy to braze a cross-cut 
saw for $1, instead of pay- 
ing $3.50 to $5 for a new 
one, and thus it is possi- 
ble to make a considerable 
Fig. (3). saving in a year’s time. 

Figure 1 in the accom- 
panying sketch shows a 
full length cross-cut saw 
with the crooked lines of 
th breakage that are average 

1 in high tempered steel. Of 

course, it is the idea to 
Fig.(4). Fig. (5). save as much of the saw’s 
length as possible, so that 
instead of cutting off the 
ends to make a _ square 
braze, a slant joint should be made, which saves the 
saw’s length, and at the same time makes a stronger 
braze. An enlarged section of the break is shown in 
Figure 2, the dotted lines indicating the way the saw 
is lapped to save length in repairing. The ragged 
ends must be ground smooth with an emery wheel as 
the steel'is very high tempered and cannot be touched 
with a file. Figure 3 shows a section of the saw 
after being brazed. In Figure 4 the thickness of the 
average cross-cut saw back and front is shown. It 
was thought that because the cutting edge is thicker 
than the back edge, it would be difficult to make a 
strong braze, but the contrary is true. The band-saw 
lap grinder makes this come out right, and as one 
edge is thicker than the other the thick edge naturally 
will have to have a little wider lap in making the 
braze. This makes a stronger joint, as the cutting 
strain comes on the thick edge, as will be remembered. 
However, if the filer desires that the laps be the same 
width on both edges, that end may be accomplished 
by dressing the thin edge with a hard file, as may be 
seen by referring to Figure 5. 

Now a word to the wise about retempering the saw. 
In brazing the saw, a soft spot is left which will 
easily bend in use, unless it is retempered. In retem- 
pering the irons should be removed just after the red 
has disappeared, and cold irons clamped in their place. 
Or a wet cloth will cool the steel fast enough to bring 
it back to its former hardness, if carefully applied. 
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SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








January has been an active month in the sash, door and 
millwork industry. Manufacturers report a good run of 
orders, with prospects bright for early spring buying. Whole- 
salers have been busy figuring on inquiries and in many 
sections of the country weather conditions have been ideal 
for building. Minneapolis and St. Paul factories are cleaning 
up on a late run of city business and look for good spring 
trade. A good run of country yard demand is predicted. 
4t Baltimore considerable work is in progress, with a better 
demand in sight. Buffalo is enjoying a seasonal trade and 
looking for good spring trade. Cincinnati mills are operating 
at capacity, and some mills have marked up quotations, hav- 
ing no difficulty in obtaining the business at the advances. 
St. Louis reports a seasonal quiet, although orders for 
spring trade are being received. Kansas City experienced 
a cold spell that put a damper on trade building lines, 
vut the factories are expecting a good run of orders early 
next month. Tacoma factories report a firm market, but the 
car shortage is still a great hindrance in the movement of 
stock. Window glass is not moving very rapidly, as many 
eastern plants experienced a fuel shortage last week and 
the car shortage in many sections shows no improvement. 

The sash and door trade in Chicago is enjoying the best 
off-season business that it has in many years. Those in the 
trade say that the demand keeps up better than expected 
and this condition is taken to indicate that the spring busi- 
ness in Chicago will be larger than it has ever been. Prices 
are firm and there are strong indications that there will be 
some advances, probably to the extent of 10 percent, due to 
the higher cost of all kinds of material used by the sash 
and door people to manufacture their products. 


Minneapolis and St. Paul factories are getting cleaned up 
on their late run of city business and now look forward to 
spring trade. Retailers in last week for the convention 
predicted a good run of country yard demand, and this is 
expected to start soon. City business will be heavy again 
and the factories are running on better than the ordinary 
winter basis, stocking up for the expected demand. Country 
stocks are reported lighter than usual. 

At Baltimore considerable work is called for and all 
indications are of a greatly enlarged demand later on. The 
range of prices, naturally, is maintained, no recessions being 
made, 

Buffalo (N. ¥.) door factories report the usual falling off 
in orders that comes with midwinter, but they look for 


good trade within a short time and expect business for this 
month will run a little ahead of a year ago. The mills have 
not much work ahead just now, but have orders enough 
as a rule to keep fairly busy. 

Outside of interruptions due to stock taking, operations 
at mills in Cincinnati and vicinity have been maintained at 
capacity. The firm lumber market and the higher prices 
of raw material point to higher prices for the finished article, 
and some mills already have marked up quotations and 
claim to have no trouble securing new business, which is 
offered freely. As the winter advances and spring grows 
nearer inquiries are more for special dimensions and there 
have of late been increasing inquiries for suburban porch 
work, 

St. Louis reports that trade is under seasonal influences 
and that it is rather quiet. Orders for spring trade have 
begun to come in, however, and the mills are getting ready 
to handle the active demand they expect in the next few 
months. The city, especially, gives evidence of a largely 
increased activity in building. 

A spell of cold weather has quieted down trade in mill- 
work at Kansas City, but the plants expect a good run of 
orders beginning with next month. 

Factories in the Tacoma (Wash.) district report a firm 
market with shipments more or less still held up by scarcity 
of cars. Fir door values are good, about three points better 
than they were ninety days or so ago. The column factories 
report trade better than seasonable for January, most of them 
having a good supply of orders. , 

Business is dull at San Francisco factories, altho the 
outlook for the building season is favorable. The door 
factories around the Bay are operating about as usual for 
the season. The door departments at nearly all of the big 
white pine sawmills in the mountains are in steady opera- 
tion and are well supplied with orders. Shipments of white 
pine door stock and open sash to the East are still limited 
by the car shortage. Also, the unusually severe winter 
weather thruout California interferes with loading such 
cars as can be secured. 

The window glass situation is not very prosperous. On 
account of the car shortage many plants are in distress for 
materials and that condition interferes with delivery of the 
finished product. During the last week many factories in the 
East had to cease operating, owing to a shortage of natural 
gas. These factors tend toward a serious curtailment, with 
a marked and noticeable effect on the market. 








FOR THE MANUFACTURER AND DEALER* 





MUCH CEDAR USED IN MANUFACTURING 
PENCILS 


Perhaps the average lumberman seldom stops to consider 
the amount of cedar consumed in manufacturing lead pencils. 
For example, the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., of Jersey City, 
owns its own cedar timberland in Florida, logs its own tim- 
ber and puts the wood thru many processes in the course of 
manufacture. In fact, in making a fine drawing pencil about 
fifty processes are usually gone thru, a large part of them 
being in the preparation of the cedar. The logs are cut into 
bolts at the mills somewhat similar to shingle bolts, and these 
bolts are then made into smaller strips called slats somewhat 
longer than a pencil and about half the thickness. They are 
then shipped to the factory, where, after careful inspection, 
they are placed in boiling vats, where every particle of oil 
and gum is extracted. They are then subjected to kiln dry- 
ing, after which the grooves that hold the lead are cut 
into two slats, and, after the lead is put in by hand, the two 
slats are glued together. Machinery then cuts the slats into 
hexagonal or round pencils, and the rough parts are rubbed 
down, varnished, stamped and packed into boxes. 





A REMARKABLY SAFE ELECTRICAL SWITCH- 
BOARD 

With “safety first’? as the slogan in manufacturing opera- 
‘ons generally, the desirability of electrical installations 
which shall be efficiently protected as possible is increasingly 
important, and this is particularly so in sawmill installations 
where many of the 
operatives are not 
thoroly familiar 
with electrical haz- 
ards. 

The truck type of 
switchboard here il- 
lustrated is a very 
interesting installa- 
‘ion in this respect. 
When one of these 
‘nits is in operation 

iL live parts are en- 
closed and the dan- 
ser of coming in con- 
tact with live cir- 
cuits is practically 
eliminated. 

In this situation 
the board is not ac- 
cessible for inspec- 
tion or adjustment. 
If the oil switch is 
opened, however, the 
truck may be pulled 
at onee from its 
cabinet, when, of 
course, all parts are 
dead and it may be 
worked upon freely 
without danger. At 
this time, also, it is 
comparatively safe 
to enter the com- 
partment inasmuch 
as the live bus studs 
are so separated 
from each. other by 
barriers that it is 
very unlikely that 
the worknien will 
short circuit them 
by accidental contact. Pushing the truck back into place 
automatically connects again with the live studs and the 
closing of the oil switch puts the switch board again into 





action, and also locks the truck so it can not be withdrawn 
again until the switch is opened. 

The units here illustrated are 76 inches high, 24 inches 
wide and 52 inches deep. The current capacity of the re- 
movable element is 800 amperes in voltages below 600. Any 
number of such units, can of course be combined to make an 
installation of the required size and it is also very practicable 





{ 
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VIEW OF TRUCK AND CABINET 


to keep one or two surplus trucks in reserve so that the sub- 
stitution of one of these for a truck in use may be accom- 
plished with very little interruption of current, releasing the 
latter truck for inspection and overhauling. This switch- 
board is supplied by the General Electric Co., of Schenectady, 
N. Y., which has already made a number of lumber installa- 
tions of this type of switchboard. 





SAFETY HAIR CUTTING MACHINE ON THE 
MARKET 


It has come at last! Actually, a safety hair cutting machine 
has been invented that will cut easily and with speed the 
longest hair. More than that, it does not take an expert to 
run the machine, as anyone can take it and run the machine 
over his own head with the same disregard for bumps and hol- 
lows as is displayed in cutting the grass on the lawn, and 
at the end of the operation, the hair cut is just naturally 
bound to be perfect, because the machine won’t cut it any 
other way. 

Loggers and woodsmen who live a long distance from 
civilization and have to submit to the ministrations of ex- 
tremely amateur barbers in the camps need no longer fear, 
for the purchase of one of these safety hair cutting machines 
—which, by the way, is manufactured by the American Safety 
Hair Cutter Corporation, 967 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa.— 
will enable one to obtain a perfect hair cut. Many and many 
a logger has come in from the woods self-conscious, either of 
the way in which the amateur camp barber has sawed off 
or chewed his hair, or else blinded by the long locks that 
dangle down into his eyes—the growth of the whole winter— 
and, consequently, will welcome this opportunity to purchase 
a safety hair cutter. 

Harry L. Jenkins, president of the North American Lumber 
Co., of Seattle and Minneapolis, and the North American 





* The articles published in this department in behalf of 
products advertised in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are desig- 
nated “advertisements” in conformity with the Postal Act of 
August 24, 1912. 
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BUYERS &: 
tory Prem Gu; 

2 Watch for this space every other week e 
For Big Value Products 


7,000,000 FEET 


HARD MAPLE 


We will have over this amount of Northern 
Michigan and ‘‘Famous” Shawano County Stock 
and will accept orders for 6-4 and thicker No. 
1 Com. and Better for green or dry shipment. 


Ask us to quote you on your 1917 requirements: 


Birch 3-4” and thicker. 
Soft Elm 4-4” and thicker. 
Crating: Elm, Hemlock and Pine. 


Gill- Andrews 


wausau. Lumber Co. 











4 The Northwestern Cooperage 










WISCONSIN 
A Brand to 
Tie to =—— 


Peerless 


Rock Maple, Beech _// ever, 
and Birch Manufacturers 


jation 


FLOORING | 


manufactured according to standards guaranteed 
to hold trade and shipped in straight cars and 
cargoes or mixed with Hemlock Lumber, Lath, 


Shing'es and Posts. 

Manufacturers of and dealers in Staves, Hoops, Head- 
ing, Poles, Ties and Hemlock Tan Bark. Also lead- 
ing manufacturers of Rotary Cut Northern Veneers. 





Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 
We Offer sis 


200 MW’ 2x4 & wider 8’-20’ 


DRY No.1 & 2 HEMLOCK 


Stock can be milled to suit the trade. 








Eau Claire Lumber Co., "jin" 


Northern Hardwoods 


We offer the following for immediate delivery: K 


: cars + i opt tnt Red Birch 5 cars 8-4 6’°& wdr. No.3 Hemlock 
CATS S08 NO. © Amen lcar 8-4 No. 3 Common Soft Elm 
1 10-4 Ist and irch 

2 care 6-4 No. I Seen 2 cars 5-4 No. 1 C. & B. Basswood 


Get our prices today. 


Steven & Jarvis Lumber Co. 


EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN. a 
every phase of 


Lumber Shed Dever phase o 


Construction and other buildings 


used in connection 
By MET L. SALEY with a retail yard, 


with plans and illustrations. Has i176 pages 
printed on a high grade sepia paper, durably 
bound in Russian linen. Sent postpaid any- 
where in U.S., Canada or Mexico for $1.50 
a copy. 























HIS bookcovers 





American Lumberman »-::=""*. Chicago 
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White Pine 


Graves, Manbert, 
George & Company 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 
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The Transfer 
Lumber&ShingleCo. 
NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING 

Transfer Brand—Extra Clears : ? 
100% clear, 100%, vert. grain, plump 5 to2" (10" bunches) No Sap, paraileledges 


WEATHERBEST Shincies 


Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 
Invented and Manufactured by 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. East Chicago, Ind. 


[TRANSFER BRAK) 


IG iz in EXTRA 


Fae 
THE TRANS EE Lumare & SHINGLE CO | 


MTOM AWANDA 




















Le ae 
WEST. VIRGINIA | 


HARDWOODS 


REPRESENTATIVE. MANUFACTURERS AND. DEALERS. : 








William Whitmer & Sons 


1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 
LONGand SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 
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West Virginia Timber Co. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


——Manufacturers of— 


Good Band Sawn Hardwood 
Lumber and Dimension 


Mills in West Virginia, Arkansas and Louisiana 


e- : —_— 
« 
WHITE 


[wz TIMBERS 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 


























Lumbermen 
Can’t Know 


Too Much 


about wood 
and its uses for 
buyers these 
days are look- 
ing into values 
in a way that 
brings forth a lot 
of embarrassing ques- 
tions for the salesman who 
doesn’t know. 


LUMBE And Its Uses 


By R. S. KELLOGG, 
gives you in condensed, every-day English just the in- 
formation you need. It’s a book of 350 pages with 59 
illustrations. Easily worth $5.00 of any lumber- $1,090 
man’s money, butis sold for the low price of only Postpaid 


Worth 





Order Today From 
American Lumberman 
. 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO c 
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Lumber (Ltd.), Vancouver, B. C., is also president of the 
American Safety Hair Cutter Corporation of Pittsburgh. He 
reports many amusing incidents occasioned by the sale of 
these machines and says that many particular city men are 
purchasing them, as well as men who live far away from 
civilization in the woods. Retail lumbermen and line yard 
managers may find this a very profitable sideline to handle, as 
farmers have proved to be excellent customers. 





BOOK DESCRIBES ALL MOTOR TRUCKS 


The lumberman who is considering the purchase of a motor 
truck or tractor naturally, wants to know as much about 
different models and makes as possible, but due to lack of 
time is necessarily unable to write to each manufacturer for 
a catalog and descriptive material. This fact. was realized 
five years ago when the B. F. Goodrich Co., of Akron, Ohio, 
first conceived the idea of issuing a book describing all of 


the trucks manufactured in this country. The book was 
ealled “Motor Trucks of America” and proved so popular 
that it has been issued every year since that time. The 
1917 volume has just come from the printers and is well 
worth serious study by anyone considering the purchase of 
a motor truck. The size of the volume and the complete 
manner in which it covers the field may be judged from the 
fact that it has 160 pages and contains information regard- 
ing the specifications, design and equipment together with 
illustrations from actual photographs of the trucks. Thus 
one is able to compare all the trucks with little difficulty, 
and as the information was all obtained from the manufac- 
turers, it is accurate. There are several introductory 
articles in the fifth volume of “Motor Trucks of America” 
that will be of great interest to motor truck owners, as they 
deal at length with the problems of lengthening the life 
of a motor truck and increasing its service to the owner. 
A copy will be sent to anyone who will write to the Akron 
office of the Goodyear company on a business letterhead. 





NOTES OF THE OVERSEAS LUMBER TRADE 


PERTH, AUSTRALIA 

|Special correspondence to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

Dec. 14.—The greatest industrial crisis in the history of 
Australia is over—not happily, for such deep problems are 
involved that it is only with a feeling of relief that the end 
of the trouble can be regarded. Reports that have come to 
hand show, as was feared, that the building trade has been 
one of the worst sufferers. Brick and tile makers were 
among the first to lose their coal under the commandeering 
orders of the military and naval authorities who had muni- 
tion works and transports to supply, while the shutting down 
on electrical supplies soon caused a cessation of business at 
the lumber yards. In Melbourne and Sydney it is reported 
that the lumber business simply stagnated, and there is not 
likely to be a return to anything like normal conditions 
until near the end of January. The holiday season inter- 
vening permits the employers to declare longer holidays 
than is usual. and thus their payrolls will be reduced. 

The coal miners got with little difficulty what they most 
wanted—the system of eight hours bank to bank, i.e., time 
shall count from the moment the first man enters the mine 
until the moment the first man leaves the mine. The em- 
ployers strongly averred that it would mean a serious cur 
tailment of output and increase costs of production to such 
an extent that the Price Regulation Board would be com- 
pelled to sanction an increased sale price to the public, 
which is promised by the board if the employers’ argument 
is proved. The Federal Government was in a serious posi- 
tion and coal had to be got. The miners were the only 
ones who could get it, and so the special tribunal summoned 
to deal with the strike was practically ordered to give the 
men what they demanded concerning hours. A multitude of 
other claims is now before the tribunal, but work has been 
resumed at most of the mines. Local troubles, however, are 
persisting and until the minor claims are finally settled— 
of course to the satisfaction of the men—a_ recrudescence 
of the trouble is possible. The Industrial Workers of the 
World organization is prominently identified with this 
mining trouble. A number of the leaders of this union have 
just met with well-merited punishment in the Criminal 
Court of New South Wales. Convicted of arson, sabotage, 
sedition and other crimes these leaders have suffered penal 
servitude of from 5 to 15 years, while two others are stand- 
ing trial for murder. Another batch of them is now before 
the Criminal Court of Western Australia on charges of 
arson and sedition. 


GULFPORT, MISS. 


Jan. 22.—Five vessels cleared from this port last week. 
Two lundred and forty-two thousand feet of pine lumber 
went to Bilbao: 3,000 feet of pine lumber, 224,609 oak 
staves and 46,966 oak headings went to Georgetown. 
British Guiana: 1,511,968 superficial feet oak  cross- 
ties went to France; 711,000 feet of pine lumber went to 
Las Palmas, and 551,000 feet of pine lumber went to Porto 
Rico, making a total of 3,018,968 feet of lumber and timber 
for the week and a total of 8,007.968 feet to date for the 
year. There are twelve vessels in the harbor loading for 
export. 

Word has just reached here of the torpedoing of the 
French steamship Omnium, which cleared this port last 
December for St. Nazaire with 110,000 oak crossties for the 
French Government, supplied by the Lamb-Fish Lumber Co.. 
of Charleston, Miss. The Omnium was the first French 
steamship and the largest vessel of its class to enter this 
port since it was opened in 1902. 'The vessel was owned by 
the Omnium D’Enterprise of Paris, and was a comparatively 
new vessel of 5.540 tons. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Jan. 22.—The following summary of lumber exports via 
New Orleans for December is compiled from the Custom 
Iiouse records: : 


Logs and timber- Feet Valuc 
PUUCKOFY TOBE... «260562205 2.000 s 88 
TSS [eae ee 39,000 659 
PR RIOTS on os oes 105 0 x 516,000 12,157 
eS Cee 657,000 $ 13,904 
Soards, deals and plank 
a” a ee anes 123.000 $ 2.588 
, Sovecsee bad eee ee se 447,000 10.587 
i GAR Serre eer er Ren. 1,211,000 43,141 
ie com Sams )s oe byes ss 4,122,000 101.099 
EO ee eee a 29,000 1,217 
A cS aa ener ary. 1,500,000 59.942 
RD inp ros Se 7,432,000 $218,574 
Railroad ties (pieces)...... 96.827 & 71,935 
Staves (plieces)........... 888,530 84.533 
EO Pee ee er EPS. Treen ee 93,171 
OPS LEN ae CO) OEY eee eae me rer eee) 3.030 
All other fumber (value)... ...050 00280008 26,421 
Manufactures of lumber (value).......... 52,96: 
MUMNET che hetch ies Nic ea ee ee wee SS ~ $292,053 
NURMANEEN NERS oxen aie x asses Odd eas ws ei ee $524,531 


The movement shows nearly $200,000 gain over the export 
movement for November, and is nearly $100,000 ahead of 
the movement for December, 1915, when less than four and 
a half million feet of boards, deals and planks were cleared 
as compared with nearly seven and a half million feet in the 
December just closed. Of the yellow pine shipments Panama 
led the taking with 1,077.000 feet; United Kingdom fook 
669,000 feet, Cuba 561.000 and Jamaica 541,000. United 
Kingdom led in the receipts of pine timber, with 374,000 
feet ; Spain, with 112,000, and Portugal, with 91,000, ranked 
second and third. Spain, with 230,000 feet, and Denmark, 
with 142,000, were the principal takers of gum. Denmark 


led in the clearances of oak, with 892,000 feet; Spain, with 
184,000, and Portugal, with 70,000, ranking next. France 
got most of the railroad ties. United Kingdom took 462,606 
staves, Spain 226,656 and the Netherlands 110,000. 

For the week ended last Saturday the exports via New 
Orleans totaled approximately 1,556,000 feet, as revealed 
by the manifests permitted publication, practically all clear- 
ances for United Kingdom ports being withheld. In addition 
3,778 pieces and 364 bundles of lumber were noted unmeas- 
ured. The movement included further 112,260 pieces staves, 
24,880 bundles shooks, 1,672. bundles shingles and 8,415 
crossties. There were cleared for New York by the coastwise 
steamers thirteen cars crossties, 24,515 bundles box material, 
66,000 feet lumber, 1,420 bundles staves and one car of 
holly iogs. Approximately half the total lumber movement 
was cleared for Panama, but there were shipments of parcels 
for Barcelona, Cadiz, and Havre, while a schoonerload of 
staves was cleared for Oporto. 


PENSACOLA, FLA. 


Jan. 22.—December foreign shipments of lumber and tim 
ber, as well as Florida products, showed a slight increase in 
valuation but a decrease in quantity when compared with 
the preceding month. This was primarily due to the fact 
that a number of sailing vessels arrived in port late in the 
month and could not clear before Jan. 1, altho they had 
taken practically all of their cargoes. Pitch pine lumber 
shipped during the month amounted to 13,965,000 super- 
ficial feet, sawn timber 4,800,000 feet, rosin 24,986 barrels 
and spirits of turpentine 590,000 gallons. Other forest 
products exported were valued at $70,000 and this included 
34.531 railroad ties. The totai valuation of all exports 
from Florida reached $5,277,179. 

A feature of the lumber industry in Florida, as well as 
along the entire Gulf coast, is the return of the square 
rigger to the trade. Some of them had been laid up for 
years, but have been overhauled and fitted out for the 
lumber trade between Gulf and South American ports and 
are commanding a sufficient return for one voyage to more 
than pay for their value of three years ago. 

The lumber and timber market, both domestic and_ for- 
eign, is steady with a strong demand and an upward tend- 
ency. Mills are running full time and logging crews are 
working to the maximum. 

Ports of Florida which made shipments to foreign coun- 
tries during the last month and their respective valuations 
were as follows: 


Port of shipment Value PP dg of shipment Value 


Key West .......$3,457.3658 Andrews .... 28.091 
Pensacola ... <5. 1,291,250 poe ksonville ..... 23,712 
Fernandina 402.408 BEMMATIN” 5:5 crea cue a ac. 7.178 
SMAI: so sss a0 516 67,182 -—-————_ 
JAN 7 RE eae StS fale oar ae me Care cree ee ane ee $5,277,179 


ORANGE, TEX. 


Jan. 22.—The four-masted schooner William OC. May ar- 
rived in port Saturday from Gulfport and began loading to- 
day at the docks of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. for 
Canary Islands. It will carry cargo of 550,000 feet. 

The schooners Roseway and Martha cleared last week with 
cargoes for Windward Islands and for Tampico, Mexico, re- 
spectively, both being supplied by the Lutcher & Moore Lum- 
ber Co. The Roseway carried 245,000 feet and the Martha 
about 140,000 feet. 


Oe 


DECEMBER EXPORTS BIGGEST OF YEAR 


TACOMA, WASH., Jan. 20.—The report of the collector of 
customs for the Puget Sound district shows December to 
have been the biggest month of 1916 in the volume of for- 
eign trade, shipments totaling 28,659,000 feet, as compared 
to 12,670,000 feet in December, 1915, and 13,7 795,000 feet 
in November. 1916. For the entire twelve months of 1916 
the report shows a gain of 2,053,000 feet in foreign ship- 
ments as compared to 1915, the 1916 total being 216,141,000 
feet and the 1915 total 214,089,000 feet. The total for either 
of the years, however, is 100 percent below the normal 
foreign trade of 1911, 1912 or 1913. For 1914 the report 
shows foreign shipments of 336,401,000 feet; for 1913, 
431,000,000 feet; for 1912, 447,675,000 feet, and for 1911, 
459,913,000 feet, the last three years quoted being regarded 
as normal cargo trade years. By months the foreign ship- 
ments of 1916 are shown by the official] figures to have been 
as follows: January, 17,735,000 feet; February, 12,240,000 
feet: March, 11,037,000 feet; April, 19,781,000 feet; May. 
13,407,000 feet: June, 20,363,000 feet; July. 17,333,000 
feet: August, 9,871,000 feet; September, 23,395,000 feet; 
October, 28,523,000 feet ; November, 13,795,000 feet ; Decem- 
ber, 28,659,000 feet. 


MUST SUBMIT FREIGHTING DOCUMENTS FOR 
AUTHORIZATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 28.—A new decree relative to 
French shipping is reported to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce by the consul general at Paris, which 
is as follows: 

“Decree 14, published Jan. 16th, stipulates that freighting 
of vessels other than French‘or British register, 1,000 tons 
carrying capacity, from Jan. 16th, subjected to authorization 
of the French Undersecretary of Transportation. Persons 
now holding such charters must make declaration thereof 
to undersecretary before Jan 25th. Purchase abroad of 
merchandise over 1,000 tons weight which include cost of 
same and freight charges are subjected to authorization of 
the undersecretary. Cargoes of vessels except French or 
British, chartered without authorization and merchandise 
as above purchased without author'sstion, will be requisi- 
tioned on landing at French port.” 
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THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Jan. 22.—At the annual meeting of the Delta Lumber 
Co., one of the big retail concerns of New Orleans, M. L. 
Rhodes, a former cypress manufacturer well known in south- 
ern lumber circles, was reélected president and general man- 
ager. Under Mr. Rhodes’ management the company has 
leveloped its business considerably, and 1916 was one of 
its most prosperous years. A dividend of 6 percent was 
leclared out of earnings, leaving a surplus to be used for 
development. During the year a branch yard was estab- 
lished at Baton Rouge, and this has done so well that the 
‘stablishment of other branches in other Louisiana towns 
is being planned for the coming year. The directors elected 
were L. W. Gilbert, vice president and manager of Dibert, 
stark & Brown at Donner; A. G. Gearheard, vice president 
and manager of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., at Lut- 
cher; George E. Watson, secretary of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association; Mr. Rhodes and Theo Waldren, 
a certified public accountant of this city. Mr. Gilbert is 
named vice president of the company and Mr. Gearheard 
secretary-treasurer. 

A dispatch from Bogalusa announces that within the next 
few days the brick work will be started on the new million- 
dollar paper factory for which ground was broken some 
time ago. President Walter P. Cooke, of the Great South- 
ern Lumber Co.; G. H. Wood of Monroe, Mich., who will be 
general manager of the plant; and Joseph Skeldon of the 
Skeldon Engineering Co., which is superintending con- 
struction, were in Bogalusa last week to inspect the work. 

A party of thirty-five northern prospectors and home- 
seekers arrived in Loranger, La., last Friday to inspect the 
cut-over lands being marketed by the Genesee Lumber Co. 
The managers of the demonstration farm conducted at Loran- 
ger have just received, by the way, a bronze medal awarded 
by the Panama-Pacifie Exposition on their display of red 
rust-proof oats and a diploma on their exhibit of Honduras 
rice. 

Word has been received here that the French steamship 
Omnium, which cleared from New Orleans last month with 
a cargo of crossties for France, was torpedoed and sunk. 
The news is understood to have come from the Lamb-Fish 
Lumber Co., of Charleston, Miss., which has extensive tie 
contracts with the French and Allied Governments and is 
said to have received the report of the vessel’s loss by cable 
from its owners. The local understanding is that the com- 
panies shipping the ties will suffer no loss, the shipment 
having been protected by insurance. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Jan, 22.—The amount of new business booked by the mills 
in this section last week was very encouraging, and the 
demand still continues with much force. Many large 
schedules are about to be submitted, it is said, while others 
have been placed, and still others have been submitted for 
prices and bids. The Mexican market demand is slowly 
increasing in volume, with a much better showing in cars 
going to that section than during the week previous, 

Foreign governments are in the market for many million 
feet of southern yellow pine, one inquiry reported calling for 
10,000,000 ties and several others calling for all sizes and 
grades from 1-inch to heavy construction timbers. The 
Federal Government has submitted an inquiry for 15,000,000 
feet to be used for building quarters for troops on the 
border. In addition a large quantity of molding, windows, 
doors and sash is also inquired for. 

Last week several of the mills in and around Alexandria 
received large schedules calling for heavy construction tim- 
bers and sills, which will aggregate over 15,000,000 feet of 
lumber, With all of these large inquiries in addition to the 
interior trade, the lumber business should be very good and 
prices should hold steady, if not increase. 

The railroads are also busy placing orders for many mil- 
lion feet of various items, for 1-inch up to large timbers, 
including ties and bridge timbers. Last week a report was 
received that several railroads were in the market for over 
{0,000 pieces of stringers calling for 7- and 8x16—14-, 16- 
and 28-foot, both in rough heart and No. 1 square E&S and 
‘ great quantity of caps, with 14x14—14 rough heart leading 
in number and 12x14—14 rough heart being next in volume. 
‘Ties still continue to move in great number. and prices are 

the up grade; Sx8—S-foot 6-inch S4S heart moves in 

‘r volume than any other size, and 6x8—S8-foot, both in 
square E&S and rough heart, increasing in demand 
daily ; 7x9—9-foot is not moving so well as last reported. 
Sills could hardly be in better demand than for the last 
several weeks, with all sizes trom 8-inch up to 14-inch and 
in lengths from 56-foot to 50-foot 6-inches being in frequent 
request, an inquiry for over 15,000,000 feet having been 
received during the last week by several of the iarger mills 
in this section, at prices very satisfactory. A continued 
‘emand is expected and prices are expected to hold steady, 

f not to advance in the near future. Smaller timbers are in 

xcellent demand and prices are improving daily. with No. 

square E&S and rough heart still leading in volume. 
vemand for heavy construction timbers is slightly improved 
ver last week, and inquiries are being received for 12x12 
ip to 18x18—10- and 20-foot No. 1 square E&S, with the 
majority going to western States, and increased .amounts 
soing to eastern points. 

Paving block stock, which for several weeks has not been 
moving in such large volume, has improved very much in the 
‘ast week, and prices are about the same as last reported. 
An inquiry has just been received for over 4,000,000 feet of 
paving stock calling for No. 1 square E&S, and the price is 
very encouraging. In the last week orders for over a million 
feet of such stock have been booked by the mills in this 
listrict. Dimension demand still continues very good, but 
‘n account of the rainy season in this section the shipments 
have not been so large as during the week previous; also 
the production has not been so large for the same reason. 
Many mills have issued new price lists since the first with 
a further concession of $1, but these mills have withdrawn 
these lists and are now on the verge of issuing price lists 
with an advance of $1 over their December list. Both Nos 
2 and 1 are in excellent demand, and the yolume is in- 
creasing steadily ; No. 3 in all sizes still continues to move in 
heavy volume, with prices much better than several weeks 
ago. It is hoped that the present demand will continue, so 
as to give some mills a chance to unload this class of stock, 
as several have a well assorted stock on hand and are 
anxious to move it. 

The volume of export timbers shipped was three times that 
shipped last month, and the demand still continues. Prices 
are adjusting themselves according to the velume, which is 
very encouraging to millmen; 12x12—27-foot lineal average 
is in excellent demand, and 2- and 3x10- and 12-inch 24 foot 
lineal average are also moving in great volume. Government 
decking, such as 214- and 3x5 all heart prime decking, is in 
excellent demand, and several inquiries for battleship decking 
have been received in the last two weeks. Demand for car 


material could hardly be improved upon, 1- and 2-inch both 
being in frequent request. Siding in B and better and No. 1 
grades is moving in large volume, with an occasional order 
calling for roofing and lining being reported. Decking, 1%- 
and 2-inch and 244- and 24-inch, in both heart face and 
No. 1 square E&S, is moving in large volume. 

Boards, No. 1, still continue to move very slowly. Prices 
on all sizes hold steady. Inquiries for 1x8 and 1x10 are 
increasing daily, with 1x12 in both %- and 33-inch leading 
in demand. No. 2 boards could hardly be in better request, 
with all sizes moving in good volume. Prices on all sizes 
hold steady. No. 3 boards show a very steady demand and 
prices on all sizes are about the same as last reported. Ship- 
lap in both Nos. 1 and 2 still holds its former place as to 
volume, and prices show an upward tendency. The volume 
of plaster lath shipped last week amounts to almost as 
much as that shipped during all of December, with prices 
showing «® slight decline. Byrkit lath still move in fair 
number. Fencing in No. 1 grade moves in excellent volume, 
with 1x4 and 1x6 leading in demand and inquiries for 1x4 
CM and 1x6 CM showing but little increase in volume since 
last reported. Fencing, No. 2, continues to hold at former 
levels both in price and volume, 1x6 leading in demand, and 
prices on 1x4 showing a slight decrease. Fencing, No. 3, also 
shows up well in the aggregate and prices are about the same 
as last reported. Demand for molding shows but little in- 
crease in volume and prices are abont the same. The smaller 
sizes of molding continue to lead in volume. Demand for 
easing and base is better than last week, but prices are 
about holding their own. Jambs continue to move in fair 
volume only, and prices show up very satisfactorily. B and 
better surfaced continue to move in good volume, and prices 
are slightly better than in the previous week; 114x4%4 con- 
tinues to lead in volume. Demand for C surfaced is very 
good, and prices hold steady at former levels. The amount 
shipped so far this month is a little better than that shipped 
last month. Rough finish in all grades moves in good volume, 
especially 114x4- to 12-inch and 1x6- to 12-inch, at prices 
showing an upward tendency. Demand for drop siding is not 
so large as last week, and prices firm. B and better still 
continues to move in larger quantity than other sizes, and 
in volume daily. Demand for partition is only fair and prices 
are a little better than last reported; 4-inch stili continues 
to lead in volume, with inquiries for 6-inch increasing. 
Bevel siding is in much better demand than for several weeks 
and prices show a slight increase. Ceiling, %<-inch, still 
continues to move in larger volume than other sizes, and 
prices are about the same as last week, B and better leading 
in demand and Nos. 1 and 2 being called for more frequently. 
No improvement in volume is shown on %- and %-inch and 
prices are stationary. Flooring, 1x3, is not moving in such 
excellent volume as last reported, but prices hold steady, 
B and better EG and B and better FG still continue to lead 
in volume. Flooring, 1x4. also fs not moving in such large 
volume and prices on several grades are weaker than last 
reported, while other grades show a slight improvement. 
B and better EG, B and better FG and No. 1 FG continue to 
lead in volume. No. 3 stock in all sizes moves in good 
amount, and prices show up about the same as two weeks ago. 

A buyer has been in this section recently making an 
effort to buy up all of the 2-inch short No. 1 and better 
9%, inches up to any length, this material to be used in 
the manufacture of 2 new product being placed on the 
market that utilizes waste lumber, much of which for- 
merly was destroyed in the refuse burners at the mills. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Jan. 23.—Considergble strength prevails in the yellow 
pine market. In addition to the splendid volume of orders 
pouring in, there are numerous inquiries, some for large 
orders, and there are good indications that spring trading 
will be unusually brisk: it already shows up well. If 
the present great demand continues a few weeks longer, 
prices no doubt will advance. Some buyers seem to realize 
this possibility, and are placing heavy orders. 

The car situation continues to improve, and little complaint 
is now heard about the situation. The weather during the 
last week was bad, somewhat hampering logging operations, 
hut the eondition generally was not such as to interfere 
seriously with activities. 

The Kansas City Southern Railway announces a rate of 
12 cents per 100 pounds intrastate on shipments of window 
glass, especially applying from Cedar Grove, La., where 
there is a big glass factory, to New Orleans. This lowers 
the rate 10 cents. 

W. M. Cady, prominent lumber factor of Rapides Parish, 
has been named on the school board of that parish. 

A. J. Peavy, head of the Peavy-Byrne and’ Peavy-Wilson 
Lumber companies, and FE. R. Jones, head of the Victoria 
Lumber Co., were elected directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce at the recent annual election, 

Officers and directors of the Enterprise Lumber Co., Alex- 
andria, La., were recently elected for the ensuing year, as 
follows: J. A. Bentley, president; E. W. Zimmerman, vice 
president; W. W. Whittington, jr., secretary-treasurer; W. 
H. Furby and Jack Smith, besides the officers, directors. 

Cc. H. Chenowith, general sales manager, and A. L. Whit- 
marsh, general superintendent of the William Buchanan 
Lumber Co., of Texarkana. Ark., passed thru here on his 
wav to Alexandria, La., where all shipping clerks from 
various mills will assemble for a dinner at Hotel Bentley, 
Jan, 24. for a eonference. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Jan. 23.—The lumber trade is quiet, but the conditions are 
not such as to warrant anything but an optimistic spirit, 
altho most dealers and manufacturers are frazzled thru deal- 
ing with the railroads. The car shortage still is the supreme 
problem. Owners of and sellers to line yards report ‘that 
stocks in country yards are about as low as they ever have 
been and that heavy purchases will have to be made soon to 
replenish. Hundreds of inquiries are already coming in from 
these yards, and many orders are being listed for future 
delivery. The outlook for a heavy spring trade is promising. 

The city has decided to pave the Chouteau Avenue viaduct 
with creosoted wood blocks and the contract was let Tuesday 
to the Heman Construction Co. The Kettle River Co., of 


_ Madison, Ill.. gets the contract to supply the blocks, of which 


6,000 yards are to be laid. 

L. €. Boyle, general counsel for the Southern Pine 
Association, has been sent for and will be here Friday of this 
week to confer with the tie men concerning unsatisfactory 
conditions in the supply: of that:commodity. Ties are scarce, 
prices high and methods of grading still unsatisfactory. 

The Lilbourn Supply Co. and the Voight Lumber Co., of 
Lilbourn, Mo., have been taken over and succeeded by the 
E C. Robinson Lumber Co., of this city. 

Julius Seidel has gone to Indianapolis to be present at a 
concatenation there of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo 
and from there will go to Columbus. Afterward he will make 





Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 


Cypress 


We charge only what is necessary 
to bring the best to you at a proper 
business profit—no more. We want 
your future business just as much 
as we would like the first order. 


STONE & HERSHEY 


1221-1222 Essex Bidz., 
NEWARK, N. J. s 


NEW YORK OFFICE:— 18 Broadway 





Yellow Pine Lumber 


RIFT SAWN FLOORING 
A SPECIALTY 


The Britton Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 


LAKEWOOD, FLA. Telegraph Office: Florala, Ala. 








Your Trade Is 
Used to the Best 


You are justified in sending us your orders for 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


for we manufacture ours from untapped timber and havea 
capacity of 250,000 feet a day; with complete dry kiln and 
planer facilities. 


SABINE TRAM COMPANY, Beaumont, Texas 








Watson-Christensen Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 
The Celebrated Sabine County 


Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Export and Coastwise 
Mills: Hemphill, Texas, Frankston, Texas. 








Barten Lumbermen’s Best Cement and Plaster Bag Baler 


BALES 50 Empty Bags 


into a bundle ina minute. Quick, easy, powerful knotter. Bales solid as 
alog. No dust—wear your good clothes while baling. Use it six months, 
then return it if you want to, you pay express both ways and get back 








$6.50. Weighs about 20 lbs. Express is 
about 80 cts. one way. 


Send your check for $7 for the baler Today. 


W. H. Barten Lumber Yard 
Gordon, Nebraska 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for penctiation ocean freight contracts and effecting 
uickest dispatch from seaboard. e handle all classes of cargo and have 
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Poplar and Cypress 





Macon Hardwood Lumber Co. 


MACON, GA, 
\ Place our name on your mailing list. }) 




















Yeord Stocw 


Anything you want in yard stock can be promptly shipped from 
our Thomasville mill where we have complete planing mill facilities 


STRUCTURAL MATERIAL 


including Timbers, Dimension, Railroad and Car Material cut from 
‘ ongleaf Yellow Pine, are shipped direct 


| r from ging Ga, mill. 0. inc: 
TWby Planing Mill, S&ciA 
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MILLS AT 


SPRING HOPE, N.C. 
SUFFOLK, VA: 


Montcomery Lumser Co. 


SUFFOLK, VA. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


N. C. Pine and 
Kiln Dried Cypress 


SHIPMENTS BY CAR OR CARGO 
ROUGH OR DRESSED 


MIDDLESEX, N.C. 





This can be shipped in Mixed Cars with Pine. 
QUICK SHIPMENTS OUR SPECIALTY. 


Me Ask for information regarding CYPRESS. » 





























Surry Lumber Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


—MILLS AT — 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 


























Stop Here 


If you want the a in =H 


_ N.C. Pine = 


Long and Shortleaf 
YELLOW PINE 
Rough and Dressed. 





Car and oe eet. 
ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc. 


Times Dispatch Bldg., RICHMOND, VA. 














W. D. Pruden, Sec’y. 
The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE| Bed Slats 
LUMBER and 


ae | ee Plastering Lath 
Windsor, N Edenton 


Wellington & Powellsville R. 
fjening Mile era 100, Th er 7 * Saw Mice — Edenton, 
columbia, X «ss Ahoski, Re  iaaes 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 


Horton Corwin, Jr., Pres. and Treas. 








1865] The Pioneers 
John L. Roper Lumber Co. 


NORFOLK, VA. 
North Carolina Pine 
Southern White Cedar Products 





















D. W. Alderman & Sons Co. 


ALCOLU, S. C. 


North Carolina Pine 


CYPRESS, GUM AND OAK 
Specialty—Alderman’s Rock Gum Flooring 





the swing around the circle according to the Hoo-Hoo calen- 
dar, previously published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Secretary Tennant will attend the concatenation to be held 
at the meeting of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
at Kansas City Jan. 25 and 26. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Jan. 24—Business is not particularly good with many of 
the yellow pine manufacturers of southeastern Texas. The 
Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., selling agent of the Kirby Lumber 
Co., however, reports that January sales have broken all 
records. According to Harry T. Kendall, general sales agent, 
the company had orders on hand last week for 3,000 cars of 
material. 

William C. White, sales manager of the Texas Export Co., 
reports that there is no change in the general situation since 
last month, that prices hold up well and plenty of cars are 
on hand. Owing to the rains of the last few weeks many 
mills are down and in the northern part of the State the 
heavy snowfall of the last week has interfered with business. 

The Kirby Lumber Co. has paid to the Maryland Trust Co., 
trustee, $781,250, the semi-annual payment due this month 
under the terms of its contract with the Houston Oil Co. 

Work on the new railroad yard of the International & 
Great Northern line at San Antonio will start in a few 
weeks, it is reported. A number of new cars and additfonal 
other equipment are being purchased by the line. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Texas Hardwood 
Bureau will be held at the Lumbermen’s Club in Houston, 


Jan. 27. 
ORANGE, TEX. 


Jan. 22.—Car material is showing greater activity than 
any other stock just now. The market is firm all along the 
line, with a heavy inquiry. Another encouraging indication 
is that shipments from this territory continue larger than 
production reported. It is believed that curtailment is still 
being practiced to a considerable degree and local millmen 
believe there is every indication of a continued strengthening 
in the market. The car situation is reported as improved, 
altho distribution of cars is not even. The Santa Fe was 
reported this week as decidedly short of open cars. 

O. H. Oxholm, representative of the Department of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, was in Orange this week conferring 
with local lumbermen to arouse interest in sending of trade 
commissioners to Europe to investigate markets for American 
lumber after the war is over. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Jan. 23.—Lumbermen from all of the Southwest began 
arriving here today for the annual convention of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, which will begin tomor- 
row at the Muehlebach Hotel. All express themselves pleased 
with the prospects. 

Bank clearings again exceeded $135,000,000 last week, an 
increase of 60 percent. ‘The lumber trade has continued 
above the winter normal and prices all around are steady. 
Bad weather in the South last week curtailed the output 
by forcing some mills to shut down, and storms in the Cas- 
cades will curtail supplies from Northwestern mills. There 
has, however, been some betterment in the movement of 
cars. 

Considerable business for points east of the Mississippi 
is being held up by the embargo against shipments from 
transmississippi territory. 

M. R. Smith, of the M. R. Smith Lumber & Shingle Co., 
accompanied by his daughters, has left on a two months’ 
trip to Hawaii and Japan. 

The Long-Bel}) Lumber Co. has opened new yards at 
Covington and Garber, Okla. 

The auditors of the various Long-Bell companies will meet 
this week with J. H. Foresman, vice president in charge of 
the retail business of the company. 

Announcement was made today by W. R. Pickering, presi- 
dent of the W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., that the eight 
Oklahoma retail yards owned by F. D. Misener, of Tulsa, 
had been purchased and that the company immediately would 
open ten new yards in Oklahoma and Kansas towns. The 
Pickering Lumber Co. heretofore has not engaged in the 
retail business, but the rapid growth of southwestern towns 
finally decided Mr. Pickering to engage in it. C. J. Meade, 
who has been the general manager for Mr. Misener, has 
been taken over by the new owners and will manage the 
retail department, with headquarters at Tulsa. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Jan. 23—The car situation is still the predominating fea- 
ture of the lumber industry in this section. The supply might 
be termed “spotty.” 

Producers are well satisfied with yellow pine market con- 
ditions. From all available information, it is apparent that 
no reaction of the market will result from the adjustment of 
the car shortage. 

Orders are increasing in volume as the season advances, 
lumber buyers are more numerous, and some very good sales 
of standard cuts, in ten and twenty car lots are recently re- 
ported, all of which tend to give stability to the market. 

P. A. Rogers, export sales manager of Eastman Gardiner 
& Co., this city, has been appointed delegate to represent the 
lumber industry at the annual session of the National Foreign 
Trade Council at Pittsburgh this week. He is scheduled to 
speak on the necessity of codperation in export trade in 


various lines. 
MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Jan. 22.—After a little uncertainty and spottiness during 
the last two weeks the yellow pine market has become stead- 
ied and every indication now points to a highly satisfactory 
business during 1917, with sales already topping those of 
the comparative period of last year. Demand is very steady, 
in some instances exceeding production and shipments. Con- 
cessions are still reported, but they are few and confined to 
surplus stock. Prices otherwise are steady, with an upward 
tendency. There has been a good demand for dimension and 
car siding, coming from the railroads. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Jan. 23.—Sales at the beginning of this week were re- 
ported off considerably because of continued rainy weather. 


Lumbermen believe January business will not be so good as ° 


they expected. Manufacturers, however, report business is 
about the same as during the same month last year. Many 
mills have not been turning out as much material as before, 
but, if reports are correct, others are working more men 
than ever before. Prices have remained about normal the 
last few days and changes are expected only with a better 
demand. 

Sash, doors and blinds and handles for hammers are being 
turned out this week by the Cramton Lumber Co. at the 
“Made in Montgomery” exhibition. The booth of the lumber 
company is one of the most unique at the auditorium, there 
being fifty-five in all. The machines have been equipped with 








motors and workmen continually are at work showing the 
thousands of visitors “what is made in Montgomery.” Minia- 
ture chairs are made also by the workmen for the children, 
Other firms included in the list are the Georgia Show Case 
oak the Union Hardwood Co. Both have very attractive 
ooths, 

F. J. Cramton, president of the Cramton Lumber Co., this 
city, and one of the most enthusiastic good roads advocates 
in the State, has been elected president of the North and 
South National Bee Line Highway Association. Headquar- 
ters of the association will be opened in Montgomery imme- 
diately by Mr. Cramton. The proposed road will run from 
Chicago to New Orleans by way of Indianapolis, Louisville, 
Nashville, Pulaski and Columbus, Tenn., Athens, Decatur, 
Birmingham, Montgomery, Selma and Mobile, Ala. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Jan. 22.—Rainy weather during the last ten days has 
compelled the small mills to close down, being unable to get 
logs to their mills and the lumber to the railroads. Opera- 
tions have been interfered with at the large mills also. If 
the rains continue a few days longer yard stocks will be in 
bad shape and very little of it will be in a condition to ship. 
Prices on some items are expected to advance if orders con- 
tinue to come as they have since the first of the month. 
The car situation is still serious, tho not so bad as a month 
igo. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Jan, 22.—Rain has hampered lumber operations thruout 
this section during the last week. Mud and overflowed 
swamps have stopped logging, and even in the highlands the 
roads are so boggy that hauling and loading are impossible. 
The lumber market is marking time and apparently has 
changed but little, altho a slight advance in some grades 
has been noted. ‘Transportation for dressed lumber is re- 
ported better, but no improvement is apparent for logs and 
rough materials. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Jan, 23.—Dry stocks are gradually diminishing, and job- 
bers and wholesalers have very little more to offer. <A lull 
in building, brought about by the extreme cold, continues to 
hamper the retail yard trade. In Milwaukee construction 
has shown a decided decrease over the same period in 1916. 
The major reason is the unusually cold weather, altho the 
continually increasing cost of building materials undoubt- 
edly is another factor. The labor shortage and the acute trans- 
portation situation are held largely responsible for the high 
prices of material.. Nevertheless, the coming year promises 
to be one of the most active in the history of the city, and 
projects under consideration total in value approximately 
$2,750,000. 

The woodworking industries are operating full time, 
filling orders already booked. The box and crating indus- 
tries are continually in the market for stocks, and the upper 
grades are in demand by furniture and interior finish manu- 
facturers. 

This season has been one of an unusually light snowfall 
in the logging districts. Loggers find it difficult to get their 
products out of the woods, and sometimes must resort to 
icing roads, which is an expensive undertaking. Mill 
operators also feel the éffects of these unfavorable under- 
takings, as logs are slow in arriving. 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Jan, 23.—The average snowfall of seventeen inches last 
Sunday over the timber-laden territory of Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan and Minensota makes ideal conditions for logging and 
there is no longer any doubt that the 1918 input of logs will 
achieve a record. 

The Faust Lumber Co., of Antigo, is using a gas tractor 
engine to haul lumber from its transfer to the piles. The 
Crocker Chair Co.’s mill at Antigo began operations Monday 
morning with prospects of continuing until late in the 
summer, 

R. B. Simmons, timber expert of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, has gone to Columbus, 
Ohio, to take charge of the association’s exhibit at the Ohio 
retailers’ convention. W. H. McDonald, the association’s 
inspector, had charge of the exhibit at Minneapolis last 
week, but was taken seriously ill and was obliged to forego 
the Ohio trip. F. M. Ducker, traffic manager, has been in 
the hospital in Chicago during the last few days to undergo 
treatment for a slight illness. 

Wage bonuses aggregating $15,000 were distributed among 
the 420 employees of the Morgan Co. here last Saturday. 
The bonuses were in the form of a certificate of deposit bear- 
ing 3 percent interest. All men who were in the employ of 
of the company on or before Nov. 1, 1916, are included in 
the distribution. It amounted to from 5 to 7 percent in some 
cases. Office employees were not included. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Jan. 23—-Northern Wisconsin as well as upper peninsula 
of Michigan lumber camps are paying higher wages this 
winter than ever before for help. Despite this fact there is 
a shortage of men. The heavy snowfall the first of the week 
delayed operations for several days, but regular work was 
resumed later in the week. Sawyer County lumber counties 
have taken steps to guard against the invasion of the I. W. W., 
according to reports received here from Couderay, Wis. Camp 
foremen have been instructed as to what to do if agitators ap- 
pear and they will be handled firmly and drastically, the re- 
port says. Every.suspicious looking lumberjack is followed up 
with a letter of warning to the foreman to be on the look- 
out for him and at first signs of being an agitator he is 
“railroaded.” 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


“Jan. 23.—Building activities are practically at a stand- 
still, due to the cold weather. However, the valley lumber 
concerns are preparing for a busy season, and the outlook is 
unusually bright. 

The prospects for an industrial expansion are especially 
good in Saginaw, as several large new concerns are ex- 
pected to locate there, which will mean the construction of 
many homes to accommodate workmen and their families. 
Announcement is made that the Saginaw Malleable Co., 
incorporated at $350,000, will open a big plant employing 
at first 450 men. Work on the plant will be started soon 
and the operations are to begin about July 1. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Jan, 22—William S. Winegar, manager of the Vilas County 
Lumber Co., in a report submitted at the annual meeting of 
the company, showed that during the last year the company 
has done an exceptionally good business, cutting 17,606,038 
feet of pine, birch, hemlock, basswood, maple, elm and ash. 
The company is owned by Grand Rapids interests, but the 
plant is located at Winegar, Vilas County, Wis. The follow- 
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ing officers were elected for the year: President, William S. 
Winegar ; vice president, Frank S. Gibson; treasurer, Henry 
Idema ; secretary, C. Carroll Follmer. The board of directors 
is made up of the officers and W. C. Winchester, Claude 
Hamilton, Benjamin S. Hanchett, J. Boyd Pantlind, and 
Heber W. Curtis. 

An important meeting of the governors of the Federation 
of Furniture Manufacturers was held this week and 
unanimous endorsement was given to the proposed “million 
dollar” educational advertising campaign to promote the use 
of better furniture in the home. Emphatic endorsement was 
also given to the campaign against the proposed change in 
the classification of freight rates. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Jan, 20.—With the car situation worse this week than at 
any time since the scarcity began to be apparent early last 
fall, and orders continuing to come to the mills, with sales- 
men generally off the road, the fir situation continues strong. 
According to figures furnished by the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, members have now approximately 500,000,- 
000 feet of unshipped orders on their books. This will 
require several months to clear up, should cars soon become 
normal, which is not likely, as railroad officials do not 
promise any immediate relief. The output of shingles is 
being restricted by winter weather and car famine, and shin- 
gle prices are firm and advancing. The log situation on 
Puget Sound is normal, -as far as supply in the water is 
concerned, but many camps are closed down or are hampered 
because of cold weather conditions and snow in the hills. 
The advance of $1 a thousand, effective in December, is 
being easily maintained, the fir log quotations now being 
strong at $7, $10 and $13 a thousand. 

W. A. McBurney, who has had charge of the western buy- 
ing office for the North American Lumber Co., in Seattle, 
for the last year or more, will leave in a few days for New 
York, to open an eastern selling office for the company, 
probably at 60 Church Street. The company has an office 
in Vancouver, B. C., where resides H. L. Jenkins, president 
of the company, and its general sales office is at Minnesota 
Transfer, in charge ef Gus Luellwitz. The western buying 
will hereafter be looked after by the Davies Lumber & 
Shingle Co. in the White Building, Seattle. 

J. J. Donovan, vice president of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, Bellingham, Wash., with executive offices in 
Seattle, left yesterday for the East. He will attend the 
National Foreign Trade Council meeting, as a delegate from 
Washington, and will also spend some time in Washington, 
ID. ¢., in an effort to help further the Webb bill. 

The first of twelve wooden auxiliary power ships to be built 
by the Puget Sound Bridge & Dredge Co. for the Washington 
Shipbuilding Corporation, of Seattle, was launched today at 
Hlarbor Island, Seattle. It was christened by Miss Mildred 
Farrar, and was named the Takoma. This vessel is built of 
Douglas fir lumber and measures 250 feet over all, with a 
beam of 48 feet and a depth of hold of 21 feet. Power 
is furnished by two 240-horse power engines and the vessel 
will have a carrying capacity of 1,600,000 feet of lumber 
and approximately 1,000,000 feet of lumber has been used in 
the construction of it. This ship and another one to be 
launched next month have been sold to the Pacific Motor 
Ship Co., Christiania, Norway and it is expected they will 
run from Puget Sound to the Orient. 

L. P. Dolliff, president of L. P. Dolliff & Co., of Minneapolis, 
operating a line of retail yards in that territory, has been 
spending several days in Seattle on one of his frequent trips 
to the north Coast, looking after buying connections. From 
here Mr. Dolliff went to southern California where he expects 
to spend a few weeks, as is his custom each winter, before 
returning to the northland. Mr. Dolliff speaks encouragingly 
of the retail trade situation in his territory and believes 
there will be a good business this year. ° 

J. E. Pinkham, president of J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co., 
Seattle, accompanied by his wife, left last week for the East 
and South, intending to spend some time at Palm Beach, Fla., 
before returning to the Coast early in March. While in the 
East Mr. Pinkham will look into the Douglas fir silo situa- 
tion in which he specializes. 

Frederick D. Lowrey, secretary of Lewers & Cooke (Ltd.), 
lumber dealers of Honolulu, accompanied by his wife, has 
been spending a few days in Seattle and other Puget Sound 
lumber centers looking after his lumber purchasing connec- 
tions for the current year. This concern operates three ves- 
~els and handles considerable Oregon and Washington Doug- 
las fir at its yard in Honolulu. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Jan. 20.—Storms in the Rockies have caused a tightening 
of the car situation in the Northwest. Both the Great 
Northern and Bellingham & Northern report that they are 
ble to get very few cars because of blockades in Montana. 
‘he Northern Pacific has been more fortunate, tho for sev- 
eral days it has received no cars. 

Log shipments to Bellingham increased this week with the 
reopening of the Christie-McCush camp. On the Nortiern 
Pacifie the daily receipts are seventy cars. ‘This will soon 
ve Increased by the Bolcom-Vanderhoof camp doubling of 
‘ts output and by the resumption of the Nestos Timber Co.’s 
camp. 

Great activity is noticeable this week at the Bloedel 
Monovan cargo mill. Four separate construction jobs were 
‘under way on a single day and it has become necessary to 
establish another yard. Work is now proceeding on new 
drying sheds, which will have a capacity for 3,000,000 feet 
‘' lumber, and on a new office and tile smokestack. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Jan. 19.—Fir millmen report the car shortage still very 
‘cute, some saying that cars are scarcer than ever, while 
‘thers see a slight improvement. Mills have an increasing 
‘ecumulation of sold lumber on hand that they are not able 
\o ship. What shipments are made are delayed by heavy 
snow in the mountains. Output continues to be curtailed 
ind country mills have been further handicapped by ex- 
tremely cold weather for this locality and by ice on the log 
ponds. Millmen generally agree. however, that the market 
‘S very strong for January, with conditions better than in 
years. Orders, especially cutting, are plentiful and prices 
very firm with premiums frequently reported. The cargo 
situation is about the same. There is now a little more 
tonnage available and there is a comparatively fair volume 
of shipments. 

The market is very strong, both as to demand and prices, 
and all mills seem well supplied with orders. according to 
L. L. Doud, president of the Defiance Lumber Co. 

_ The Pacific States Lumber Co. and Mineral Lake Lumber 
Co. are operating their mills regularly and find a very good 
demand, with prices strong and tending upward, according 
to Karl B. Kellogg, sales manager for these companies. The 
Clear Fir Lumber Co. also reports™a very good demand, 
satisfactory prices and bright prospects: for lumber busi- 
ness. The company is cutting about 125,000 feet a day at 
its plant on the Dry Island waterway and has made numer- 





ous improvements to facilitate economical handling of ium- 
ber. The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. finds the market 
continuing strong with demand and prices holding up and 
the outlook more than normally bright. This company does 
as large a rail business as usual and has a considerable 
eargo trade. 

J. G. Dickson, treasurer and manager of the Pacific States 
Lumber Co. and vice president and manager of the Mineral 
Lake Lumber Co., is on a business trip to middle West points, 
expecting to be away about a month. 

Henry Hewitt, jr., pioneer lumberman and timber owner, 
was elected president of the Washington State Historical 
Society at its annual meeting held in Tacoma last Tues- 
day. : 

The Dempsey Lumber Co. resumed sawing at its mill 
Tuesday after a few weeks’ idleness to permit annual over- 
hauling and repairs, and is now running on regular schedule, 
finding the market strong and the outlook bright. The Puget 
Sound Lumber Co. also is running regular after its holiday 
shutdown and overhauling. It is getting out a number of 
eargoes, including 450,000 feet for the steamer Iqua and 
other shipments and a large foreign order. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Jan. 20.—Private information received here says the em- 
bargo announced by Great Britain on silver spruce from the 
Pacific coast will not become effective till June 1 of this year, 
if at all. No official information to this has been received 
here, however. Inquiries for spruce clears suitable for aero- 
plane frames are still being received here and no contracts 
have been cancelled so far as it can,be ascertained. It was 
stated today by O. H. Becker, district freight agent here of 
the Canadian Pacific railway, that he had received informa- 
tion stating that the embargo covers only Rocky Mountain 
spruce and not the wood shipped by western Oregon and 
western Washington mills. Cable advices from London to 
Vancouver corroborate this. 

It was announced here this week that the Southern Pacific 
will build many new cars and that much of the material 
will be drawn from mills along its lines. 

The favorable weather now enjoyed in western Oregon, 
light rains with no snow on the ground except at the higher 
elevations, in some measure overcomes the ill effects of the 
car shortage in that trains move regularly. The car shortage 
is still acute, however. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Jan. 20—The rainy weather of the last two weeks has 
checked building operations considerably. Retail yards report 
that their business has fallen off, but that they are doing a 
great deal of figuring which they expect will result in much 
real business as soon as weather conditions permit con- 
tractors to go ahead with their work. 

The Oregon pine mills last week put into effect an advance 
of $1.50 a thousand feet, making a price on common grades 
of $16.50, ship tackle at southern California ports. Since 
then the mill owners have decided to hold for a price of $10 
a thousand base at the mill, which with the $7 a thousand 
freight rates charged by the steam schooners makes the price 
$17 base at southern California ports, or an advance of $2 
a thousand. Naturally, there is not much buying by local 
yards, as they are holding off to see whether the price will 
hold. The mills, however, are determined to hold for the 
new price of $10 f. 0. b. their wharves, and declare they will 
shut down rather than take less money.. 

It is rumored that redwood will take another jump of 
$1 a thousand this month. During the last three months 
there has been an advance of $1 a thousand each month. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Jan. 20.—The steady improvement in general business con- 
ditions here is reflected in the lumber trade and the optimis- 
tie feeling is almost universal. An advance in the San 
Francisco wholesale price of domestic fir was made during 
the week, so as to conform with the recent advance on water 
shipments from Oregon and Washington mills to this port. 
The advance on common amounts to 50 cents, making the 
delivered price $16 base, San Francisco, and $17 southern 
California ports. The corresponding advance on clear makes 
the price on that grade $2 off List No. 5. Good inquiries are 
coming in from all quarters and many special orders for fir 
lumber are being booked here. There is a good demand both 
for fir and redwood ties. 

Although the San Francisco retail lumber trade has been 
comparatively quiet since the beginning of the rainy season, 
with building construction necessarily curtailed, there are 
strong signs of an early improvement. 

The offshore freight market has stiffened up on the reports 
of the work of the German sea raiders. Marine insurance 
rates have soared again and but few lumber charters are 
reported. There is no increase in the supply of deep sea 
tonnage available for 1917 shipments of lumber and offshore 
lumber freight rates continue to be very high. Coasting lum- 
ber freights are very firm, being $6 from Puget Sound or 
Columbia River to San Francisco and $7 to southern Cali- 
fornia ports. 

The launching of the Charles R. McCormick & Co.’s new 
auxiliary motor-schooner S, J. Allard, set for Jan. 17 at 
St. Helens, Ore., was temporarily postponed on account of 
the river conditions caused by cold weather. The Allard is 
a sister ship of the City of Portland, and is one of the 
largest wooden vessels ever constructed on the Pacific coast. 
The McCormick steam schooner A-2, under construction at 
Astoria, Ore., will be launched on Jan. 20, as scheduled. 

Halco is the name selected for the fourth new steamer 
now being built at Eureka for the Hammond Lumber Co., 
at this city. It will have a capacity of more than 1,000,000 
feet of lumber, and will run between the Hammond mills 
on Humboldt Bay and the lumber yards at East Oakland. 

Fair & Moran, the San Francisco lumber and shipping 
firm, have purchased the steam schooner Alliax*e from the 
North Pacific Steamship Co. It is of 679 tons register, and 
will continue to run between this port and Mexico, carrying 
freight and passengers. 

The steam schooner Yellowstone, formerly belonging to 
Swayne & Hoyt, of this city, is reported as sold to the North 
Bend Mill & Lumber Co., in which Swayne & Hoyt are 
stockholders. 

The San Francisco office of the C..A. Smith Lumber Co. 
has been removed to Room 505, Fife Building. The main 
office of the company is still located in the Syndicate Build- 
ing in Oakland. 

The hull of the new steam schooner Wahkeenah, of the 
McCormick fleet, which was recently launched on the Colum- 
bia River, was towed into this port a few days ago, and 
triple expansion engines built at the Main Street Iron Works 
will be installed, together with B. & W. water. tube boilers. 

The expected reduction in freight rates between San Fran- 
cisco and other California points and Klamath Falls, Ore., 
which was scheduled to take effect. on. Jan. 1, will not be 
effective until Feb. 4. The case was brought before the 
Railroad Men’s Association and a reduction of approxi- 
mately 40 percent was ordered. 

A mill may soon be constructed by the E. 8S. Collins in- 
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terests on timber commonly known as the holdings of the 
Pennsylvania Lumber Co. Cruisers recently went over the 
white pine timber, which is located in Lassen County, not 
far from some of the Red River Lumber Co.’s holdings. 

R. J. Harrison, a former San Franciscan, who has been 
in the lumber business in the Philippine Islands and China 
for several years, has returned to make his residence here 
with Mrs. Harrison. 

John D. Spaulding of the Paine Lumber Co., of Oshkosh, 
Wis., was a recent visitor here on an annual vacation trip. 

Edwin E. Myers, secretary-manager of the California Red- 
wood Association, went to Stockton yesterday to address 
the members of the three lumbermen’s clubs which held a 
joint meeting Jan. 20 at Hotel Stockton. These organiza- 
tions are: The Central California, the Sacramento Valley 
and the San Joaquin Valley Lumbermen’s Club. 

Among the lumbermen who are in San Francisco as visi- 
tors are the following: W. R. Spaulding, of Visalia; J. H. 
Owen, of Brookings, Ore., and F. H. Humphrey, of Fresno. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Jan. 23.—The lumber market here is still tightening. The 
embargoes have been lifted on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
but the car shortage is still as much in evidence as ever in 
some places and bettered in but few. It is still hard to 
get all the lumber that is needed, and when it can be 
delivered it brings very good prices. The wholesalers find 
plenty of inquiries from the retail trade and from the rail- 
roads and large industrials, and it is fairly easy to turn 
the inquiries into orders if they can furnish the lumber in 
reasonable time. Shipments from the West are in even worse 
condition than from the South apparently and the supply 
is going down steadily. Most of the yards are busy to 
capacity and send out more lumber than they receive. The 
weather has caused a temporary setback to actual building 
construction, but much planning is under way and the 
building business may be said to be in a prosperous condition. 
General business here is good. Manufacturers are well 
booked with orders and report the outlook gratifying. Job- 
bers move their stecks quickly and retail dealers are all 
doing a good business. Financial conditions are free and 
money is plentiful, with a consequent improvement in col- 
lections. 

Longleaf yellow pine is in very good demand, especially in 
bill timbers, and prices are uncertain, with no top on future 
deliveries. North Carolina pine is active and tightening 
with roofers and box especially active and strong. Flooring 
is oversold, with practically all future orders being refused 
because of the general expectation of a higher market. 
White pine is scarce in all grades but especially scarce in 
the barn and box grades, with no prospect except worse for 
the next few months. Spruce is scarce and high and few are 
issuing lists, as they have only broken lots to offer. Hemlock 
is tightening as the supply goes down and stocks are badly 
broken, but as yet the base price remains at $24.50, altho 
nothing is offered at base. Cypress sells here in increasing 
volume, and is replacing white pine in many uses, but is 
steadily going up in price. Cypress shingles are oversold in 
both handmade and sawed, and cedar shingles sell well at 
higher than usual prices. Lath of all kinds and sizes are 
searce and high. Among the hardwoods, thick ash, basswood 
and plain and quartered oak seem to be still the leaders in 
popularity, seconded by hardwood floorings of all kinds. 
Maple also is in very good demand, at high prices. Birch. 
beech and gum are taken as offered, at good prices. Low 
grade chestnut supply is behind the demand, but there is still 
a fair supply of the better grades offered at stiff prices. Pop- 
lar is strengthening in price, but is not so scarce as the other 
hardwoods. Mahogany and the fancy woods are scarce and 
high. Some of the hardwood dealers have withdrawn all 
their men from the road, and can sit in their offices and book 
all the orders they can fill, and even some of the manufac- 
turers have nothing to offer for some time ahead. 

The first regular meeting of the board of directors of the 
new Pennsylvania State Chamber of Commerce, of which the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange is an active charter member, was 
held recently, and a temporary organization effected. The 
nominations for executive committee include F. R. Babcock, 
of Pittsburgh, and H. C. Trexler, of Allentown. 

Russell & Smith, specialists in hardwood flooring, have 
moved: their business to 3440 North Fifth Street, in connec- 
tion with the retail yard of Miller-Robinson & Co., from 
their former location at Eleventh and Westmoreland Streets. 

William T. Betts, of Charles M. Betts & Co. (Inc.). is 
seriously ill with pneumonia in the Germantown Hospital, 
and at last report was not out of danger but was apparently 
making satisfactory progress. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Jan. 22.—The great gatherings of business men in Pittsburgh 
this week have attracted all the attention of the Pittsburgh 
lumbermen for the time. Aside from these gatherings—the 
one of lumber exporters and the other of all kinds of export- 
ers—there has been a more serious thought given to the 
railroad freight situation, for it is becoming almost unbear- 
able. There are embargoes everywhere, and many mills are 
reported idle in all parts of the South and in and. around 
Pennsylvania. Railroads can offer no real encouragement 
lending hope for betterment. One of the traffie officials 
said that the only relief in sight was when normal business 
conditions were general again and that those conditions do 
not seem to be in a hurry and perhaps will not come while 
the European war is in progress. 

Premiums are quite common on stocks of lumber that can 
be moved with any degree of dispatch. Lath prices last 
week jumped up sharply where deliveries were possible, hem- 


' lock being sold at $5 and chestnut at $4.85 by buyers who 


were not in the least particular if they could only get the 
material. There has also developed during the week quite 
an active buying by retailers who are looking ahead for 
spring needs and are trying to protect some of their require- 
ments by taking new stocks somewhat earlier than usual 
and thus get ahead of the rush. 

The announcement is made this week of the opening of the 
offices of the A. P. L. Turner Lumber Co., with A. P. L. 
Turner as president. The company is located in the Jenkins 
Arcade Building. Mr. Turner was with the Acorn Lumber 
Co. for some time, and has a host of friends in Pittsburgh. 

J. C. Donges, of the J. C. Donges Lumber Co., and Alex 
Willson, of the Willson Bros. Lumber Co., have been made 
delegates to the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ con: 
vention, as representing the Pittsburgh association at the 
next meeting. Both are well equipped for this duty. 

J. L. Kendall, of the Kendall Lumber Co., was in the Hast 
this week, looking after the development of the Cheat Haven 
proposition of that company, which is now operating. The 
company is rapidly building a splendid sawmill there, and 
within sixty days will begin producing lumber from a tract 
of 18,000 acres of hemlock and hardwoods. Some interesting 
developments have come out of this Cheat Haven proposition, 
as it was found that on this property were two long idle 
coal openings that led to a Freeport coal seam of standard 
thickness. With its usual energy the company had a frame 





tipple built and began shipping coal from the mines at once. 
With coal at present prices, it is only a question of cars to 
get it to a hungry market. The bulk of the coal has gone 
out at $4 to $4.50 a ton at the mine. In order properly to 
develop this new and rather unexpected enterprise, the Con- 
nellsville Big Vein Coal Co. was formed within the Kendall 
organization. 

W. M. Woollett, of the Aberdeen Lumber Co., who has been 
out of the city on a business trip for several weeks, returned 
this week. Mr. Woollett is the only member thus far in 
Pittsburgh of the National Lumber Exporters’ Association, 
which opens its annual meeting in Pittsburgh tomorrow, with 
headquarters in the William Penn Hotel. He is working 
with much interest and energy in bringing others into the. 
organization. 

The Ligonier mills of the Kendall Lumber Co., on the 
main line of the Pennsylvania Railroad, were able to resume 
operations this week after a prolonged period of idleness, 
and are cutting hemlock and hardwoods. 

President L. Germain, of The Germain Co., reports business 
abundant so far as buyers are concerned, but car supply dis- 
couragingly poor. Mr. Germain is an optimist, just the same, 
and is expecting to see good results come from the present 
efforts of railroads and shippers in getting the car shortage 
and freight congestion eliminated. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Jan. 23.—So far as general business is concerned, there 
are no indications whatever of a letup in the record-breaking 
volume that has been experienced of late. However, much 
more caution is displayed in all transactions where the pur- 
chase of raw materials is concerned, and it may be expected 
that fancy prices for commodities may not obtain much 
longer. Economists advise manufacturers against keeping 
large stocks of high-priced raw materials on hand, so that, 
when the decline comes at the close of the war, they will not 
be caught with great quantities on which they would be 
almost certain to lose money. This does not apply to 
any extent to lumber, it should be noted, as the price ad- 
varces on lumber in this market have been comparatively 
modest and would be justified even during normal conditions, 
whereas the cost of many other commodities has soared to 
almost prohibitive levels. There is an abundance of money, 
but investors are growing more cautious in the use of it. 
Commercial houses, however, have no trouble in obtaining 
all their needs require. In short, business here is beginning 
to adjust itself to conditions which will be experienced after 
the war and Boston and New England lumbermen have no 
fear of the future, since when preparations of this kind are 
made in advance history has proved that no serious develop- 
ments occur to disturb the general prosperity. 

Leading lumber merchants here are fairly unanimous in 
the opinion that the lumber business, at least, will develop 
even greater prosperity immediately after the close of hos- 
tilities. The most profitable prices and the greatest volume 
of business in the history of the American lumber industry are 
what they are confidently counting upon. 

During the last week the value of New England contracts 
reported was $4,234,000, which is not far from double the 
$2,578,000 worth of building during the corresponding week 
of 1916. For the first seventeen days of 1917 the value 
of New England building contracts was $8,287,000, as against 
$7,307,000 a year ago. In 1912, which was the biggest year 
for New England builders until 1916 broke all records, the 
first seventeen days’ building contracts totalled only $5,799,- 
000. 

Another snow storm followed by cold weather has further 
improved conditions in the woods for the loggers around here, 
but it is a severe handicap for the retail lumber dealers, 
who would rather do several things just now than try to 
make rush deliveries in the outlying sections. 

Kenneth McR. Clark, timber cruiser of the James W. 
Sewall office, Old Town, Me., writes from the lower Penob- 
scot region of that State that were it not for the scarcity 
of labor and the fact that the swamps are not well frozen 
logging conditions would be most favorable, as there is 
enough snow for good sledding, but not so much but that 
yarding of logs can still continue. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Jan. 24.—A Mutual Welfare Association has been formed 
by about fifty builders of this city, the organization having 
been effected at a meeting held last week at the Builders’ 
Exchange. N. H. Lewis, of Kenmore, has been chosen tempo- 
rary president. The purpose of the association is to bring 
about a better feeling in the trade, to convince the pur- 
chaser that builders of this city can be depended upon to give 
the buyer his money’s worth, and to stimulate the interest 
in home building. The organization is the outgrowth of the 
dinner recently given by the Buffalo Lumber Dealers’ Associ- 
ation, at which a committee was appointed by the builders 
to arrange preliminaries. : 

Building permits for last week numbered thirty-two, with 
total costs of $84,200. Not much building is now being 
done, because of the bad weather. 

Orson BE. Yeager, one of Buffalo’s best known lumbermen, 
is being mentioned for the office of public Service Commis- 
sioner of this State to succeed Devoe P. Hodson, whose term 
ends Feb, 1. 

W. E. Pearce, formerly a salesman for Montgomery Bros. 
& Co., is now representing the new Southern Pine Sales Cor- 
poration, with headquarters in Rochester. 

E. W. Bartholomew left this week for the North Carolina 
mifls to look over the lumber situation. He expects to be 
gone about ten days. 

Hugh McLean has been spending two weeks at the opera- 
tions of the McLean Lumber Co. in the South, including the 
new mill at Argenta, Ark., which has lately started up, 
sawing oak. 

BE. C. Carney, manager of the Elmwood Lumber & Shingle 
Co., has heen in Michigan for the last week on account of 
the death of a member of his family. 


NEW YORK 


Jan. 24.—All along inquiries for lumber have been brisk 
and yards have purchased as freely as car and embargo con- 
ditions appear to permit. Prices are good and it bas been a 
long time since the markét was as strong from a seller’s 
standpoint as it has been in the last few weeks. One de- 
terring feature is that plans for new building permits come 
out so slowly as to cause some discouragement. Last week’s 
figures, however, show a decided improvement and in real 
estate circles the opinion is strong that renewed activity 
has started, and they forecast a building year that will be a 
noteworthy period in the development of this city. Highteen 
permits were filed in Manhattan last week representing a 
cost of $1,229,800 as compared with two permits and $24,- 
000 for the corresponding week of last year; in the Bronx 
nineteen permits were filed representing $500,875 as com- 
pared with eight permits and $180,200; in Brooklyn seventy- 
seven permits were filed representing $1,231,650 as compared 
with ninety-nine permits and $779,400 for the corresponding 
week; in Queens eighty-three permits were filed represent- 
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ing $326,207 as compared with fifty-one permits and $189,- 
(010; in Richmond eighteen permits were filed representing 
$67,475 as compared with twenty-seven permits and $21,- 
570. 

In heavy construction work yellow pine men are figuring 
on some desirable inquiries. Two elevated contracts aggre- 
eating over $1,600,000 were closed last week and when con- 
tractors can know more certainly the date of deliveries they 
will be willing to obligate themselves as to the time of com- 
pletion of their own contracts. It would appear from the 
improvement in the car shortage situation and the modi- 
fication of some embargoes that the congestion in Metro- 
politan terminals is slowly being overcome and that another 
month will see close to normal conditions. 

Owing to the fact that the stock of the A. C. Tuxbury 
Lumber Co., Charleston, S. C., heretofore handled by the 
Northern Lumber Co., will be taken over by the newly or- 
eanized Southern Pine Sales Corporation, the Northern Lum- 
her Co. will discontinue its New York office and the main 
office will be located at North Tonawanda, where a complete 
line of white pine will be carried in stock. The Frost & 
Davis Lumber Co., Woolworth Building, New York, will here- 
after handle the white pine stock in this territory of the 
Northern Lumber Co. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Jan. 27.—Last week’s sales aggregated nearly twice as 
much as those of the week previous. A decided increase 
in the call for the better grades of rough edge lumber is 
noted, much of it going into the planing mills. This is taken 
as a decidedly encouraging sign, indicating that some early 
building is in prospect. Very little 4/4 edge box is sold, 
for two reasons: Buyers and box mills purchased rather 
heavily before the end of last year and are awaiting delivery 
of this stock before doing any more buying: and mills are not 
in a mood just now to take on any more business at prevail- 
ing prices. Demand will be larger next month, it is believed. 
Luyers give more attention to culls and red heart lumber be- 
cause of the high price of box, and there consequently has 
been an inerease in the sales of these recently. One large 
sale of 4/4 edge culls was made during the week for future 
delivery at $15.50 f. 0. b. Norfolk, less 2 percent, and another 
sale of 4/4 edge red heart was made at $15 f. 0. b. Norfolk, 
less 2 percent. These demonstrate conclusively the present 
trend of the pine market. 

The stock sizes of box, culls and red heart, especially 12- 
inch box, culls and red heart, move a little more freely, altho 
this may be but temporary. <A slight betterment in prices has 
also been noted. Numbers 1 and 2 and box bark strips are 


still active, and the demand seems to be growing stronger. 
Practically all the large mills ask $11.50 f. 0. b. Norfolk net 
for box bark strips and a sale of nearly 200,000 feet recently 


was made for future delivery at $12.25. Demand for flooring, 
ceiling and partition is a trifle better, and prices show every 
indication of an advance. There has been a brisk call for all 


sizes of roofers and factory flooring, with the result that 
prices have been materially strengthened and some operators 
have advanced their lists. Rather uncertain weather and 


transportation conditions prevail here. Rains have prevented 
mills from increasing their production and the labor situation 
is such as to prevent even a normal output. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Jan. 23.—Lumber conditions in the Calcasieu district 
are steady this week, with little change in prices but trade 
distinctly more hopeful. The car situation is steadily im- 
proving and local mills are now experiencing little difficulty 
on this score. Mills here have received copies of the speci- 
fications for the Government’s lumber requirements to be 
used along the Rio Grande. The order will total many 
millions of feet and will likely be shared by a number of 
mills in this section. 

The Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co. is making a considerable 
extension of the Kinder & Northwestern Railroad, which 
runs from Kinder into the company’s timber holdings on the 
west side of the Caleasieu. It is rumored that the road 
will be extended to its new purchases of timber west of 
Oakdale and may eventually reach Alexandria. 


ST. JOHN, N. B. 


Jan, 22.-All indications now point to a larger cut of 
logs in New Brunswick this year than for several years. 
'rices are high in all markets. There was a recent rise of 
Sl in the American market for Provincial spruce, and prices 

unusually high. Wells Blanchard, of the Blanchard 
Lumber Co., of Boston, who was in the Province on a buy- 
ing four, said: ‘We can handle more Canadian lumber 
tan we ean get. The prices are the highest in the history 
of the American lumber market, and I think they will re- 
indin as good as they are at present thruout the winter.” 

it is now cheaper to ship lumber by rail than by schooner 
to the New England market. By rail the rate is $4.25 and 
y schooner $5.50. Shipments are steadily going forward, 
‘litho the car shortage is felt to some extent. 

Vrices on the English market are very high and shippers 
“ving stocks stored there are getting large profits; but ton- 
‘ge is very searece and practically unobtainable for new 
‘ipments. Neutral vessels can not now be chartered for 
this trade without a license from the British Government. 
(ood orders from the British and French governments are 
heing received as usual, and of course tonnage is provided 
for this business. Stocks in the English market are smaller 
than those of a year ago. The West Indies market is good, 
but there is great difficulty in getting transportation. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Jan, 22.—The outstanding feature of the lumber trade 
is the inadequacy of the expected supply from this season’s 
limited cut of logs to meet the probable largely increased 
demands of the year. The building season undoubtedly will 
be very active, as many large undertakings which have been 
lield over will be proceeded with. Small houses suitable for 
orkingmen are much in demand, as there has been a great 
influx of mechanics to work in munition and other plants. 

During the fall there was a good demand for lumber in 
‘he rural districts cwing to the unusual prosperity of the 
rarmers and with the opening of spring this trade will be 
an important feature of the market. Retail stocks now are 
senerally light and but little of last season’s cut remains 
at the mills of northern Ontario. Many buyers are placing 
orders with Montreal wholesale houses owing to the short- 
age in this Province. Douglas fir is coming into use in the 
furniture industry as well as in the building trade, but in 
view of the very extensive demands on British Columbia 
for export to England it is doubtful whether this source of 
supply can long be depended on. Reports from the logging 
camps are generally satisfactory. Snowfalls and severe 
frosts have put the ground in good condition for hauling the 
cut to the streams. 

The Mattagami Pulp & Paper Co. (Ltd.) is constructing 
pulp mills and a hydraulic plant on the Mattagami River, 


31 miles west of the town of Cochrane, which it is hoped 
to have in active operation by June. An expenditure of 
$2,500,000 is involved, and the mill will have a capacity 
of 45,000 tons a year and will employ about 400 men. Pulp- 
wood is being cut in large quantities in order to furnish an 
adequate supply of material. 

The Lands,- Forests & Mines Department of Ontario is 
asking for tenders up to Feb. 10 for the right to cut pine, 
tie and other timber on the area known as Township 1 F 
in the Mississaga forest reserve, Algoma district. The 
tenderers are asked to state the amounts they are willing 
to pay for the different varieties of woods in addition to 
the regular crown dues. The license to cut will be renew- 
able for five years. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Jan. 20.—The freight car situation affected mills here, but 
the situation has improved somewhat. Business is fair, with 
good prospects. Perfection shingles are in strong demand at 
$2.80; and the call for the other grades is fairly strong for 


Pp time of year, Eurekas, at $2.60; XXXXX, $2.35; XXX, 
2.05. 

Formal appointment has been made of M. A. Grainger to 
the position of chief forester, made vacant by the acceptance 
by H. R. MacMillan of the assistant managership of the 
Victoria Lumber & Manufacturing Co., at Chemainus, re- 
cently. Mr. Grainger has fulfilled the duties of the position 
for the last two years, during which time Mr. MacMillan 
served as special trade commissioner for the Government. 
Mr. Grainger graduated from King’s College, Cambridge, and 
after participating in the Klondike rush, returned to England 
and served in the South African war. He acted as secretary 
of the forestry commission some years ago. 

The Timberland Iumber Co., New Westminster, of which 
J. G. Robson is president, plans to erect another mill to cost 
between $150,000 and $200,000. The company operates a 
large mill at Craig, south of New Westminster, and the new 
mill will be a few miles distant. 

Lieut. Edward LaFontaine, former secretary of the Iowa 
Lumber Co., New Westminster, has been decorated with the 
French Military Cross for gallantry under fire in the cam- 
paign at Saloniki. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Jan. 20—Business conditions in western Canada have never 
looked more promising for a number of years than now, and 
country retailers in all lines are in sound financial positions. 
Retail lumber dealers in Saskatchewan, Alberta and Manitoba 
look for a record season starting with the opening of the 
building season. Many elevators are planned, and retailers 
are placing large orders in expectation of a big farm trade 
next spring. 

Demand from the prairie Provinces for lumber has been 
exceptionally strong and it is predicted that high prices will 
prevail in the spring, owing to the unusually low stocks at 
all the mills and to the fact that the supply of lumber will 
likely continue to be comparatively limited. 

Considerable activity prevails in the box making industry 
in western Canada. 


SUSTAINS RULING AGAINST ASPHALT SHINGLES 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 22.—The board of appeal of the 
Boston building department has sustained Building Com- 
missioner Patrick O’Hearn’s ruling excluding asphalt 
shingles from the roofs of Boston homes. While the find- 
ing of the board was based on the technical ground that 
a sample of the type of asphalt shingle a petitioner 
sought to use on her home had not been submitted to the 
commissioner, it is felt that if the board did not agree 
with the O’Hearn views of asphalt roof covering it 
would not have sustained him on a mere technicality. 

Lumbermen who are still smarting under the treatment 
accorded around here to wood shingles are now wonder- 
ing what will be the next move of the powerful asphalt 
shingle interests. As has been reported from time to 
time in articles published by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
astute agents of the asphalt shingle manufacturers have 
been fighting like cornered rats since Commissioner 
O’Hearn announced that none of the asphalt shingles 
now on the market here are satisfactory substitutes for 
wood shingles. The commissioner did not hesitate to 
state to a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
that he considers wood shingles just as much protection 
from fire as the socalled ‘‘standard’’ type of asphalt 
shingles, and that wood shingles certainly are cheaper 
than asphalt shingles, also more attractive and durable. 

The asphalt shingle dealers declare that the commis- 
sioner has not given them specific ideas regarding the sort 
of asphalt shingle that will receive his official approval. 
Commissioner O’Hearn declares that the asphalt shingle 
manufacturers have been told time and again that they 
must double the thickness and weight of the socalled 
standard type. He has declared specifically that the 
shingle to be fit for use in this climate and thus meet 
with his approval under the law must be not less than 
one-quarter of an inch in thickness. The sort to be found 
in this market run about one-eighth of an inch in thick- 
ness, and the building commissioner says they will soon 
curl up and expose the inflammable under sides of rags 
and paper waste. 


EXPECT TO MAKE LARGE CUT 


BEND, OrE., Jan. 20.—The mills of the Shelvin-Hixon 
Co. and the Brooks-Seanlon Lumber Co., are running 
steadily. Starting late last spring the Brooks-Scanlon 
company cut 45,000,000 feet during 1916, and plans this 
year to manufacture approximately 60,000,000 feet, run- 
ning night and day most of the time. Speaking of 
the trade situation, J. P. Keyes, manager of the Brooks- 
Seanlon Lumber Co., says: 








We have not known better prospects in the last ten years. 
Judging from the condition of our own files and inquiries— 
and we think our own are in line with most Inland Empire 
manufacturers—there is at present the biggest demand for 
lumber we have known in the period mentioned. Consider- 
ing the demand and the large amount of orders already taken. 
an advance in prices before spring ‘for Inland Empire prod- 
ucts seems almost a certainty. 


A small sawmill will be built just west of Bend by 
C. L. MeCauley and Charles Oreweiler, who will saw tim- 
ber purchased from the Bend company. The lumber is 
contracted to the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. 











At the start ‘‘Goldsboro 
N.C. Pine’’ set a standard 
of quality that established 
a new record for this great 
wood of the Atlantic Coast. 
Naturally fitted for yard 
stock, our perfect milling 
and careful grading make 
it doubly profitable. 


The above clump of vir- 
gin timber photographed 
on our holdings in North 
Carolina shows trees rang- 
ing in diameter from 16" 
to 24". From such trees we 
get a good proportion of 
the higher grades so de- 
sirable for interior work 


and finish. 





A letter telling us your needs 
will bring prices by next mail. 
Send it today. 





Johnson & Wimsatt 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Cypress 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath and 
Shingles 


also Tupelo Lumber, and have 
complete planing mill facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


DONNER, LOUISIANA 





Manufacturers 











reosoted 


Piling,Cross Ties and Timbers 
nce 


andHewn( YOSS 11es 


RED OAK, WHITE OAK, PINE AND CYPRESS 
Pili round and Hewn 
l ing untreated 


Railroad and Car Material 
Domestic and Export. 


Robinson Lumber Co. 








cs NEW ORLEANS, LA. Y 





TRY 


CO., LTD. 
New Orleans, La. 


Yellow Pine 


aclachy delete ts 
MILLS: 


New Orleans, La., 


Lacombe, La. 





rear YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock-Dimension to Finish 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. “Since 1867” — Main Office and Mill 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.& L.&G.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. 











Powell Lumber Co. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 








Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Lid., Sea". 


Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow P ine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 








The Climax Tally Book 


The most convenient and practical hardwood tally book. 

Designed by a practical inspector who knew what he wanted Sub- 

stantially bound in sheep with stiff covers and round corners; the 

paper, printing and special ruling are high grade. The Climax has. 
110 pages and when closed is 444 x84 inches. Price, stpaid, one 

copy 75 cents; six copies, $4.00; twelve copies, $7.50. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn 'St., Chicago 











MOST FREIGHT CAR BUSINESS NOW CLOSED 


No new domestic inquiries for freight cars have been 
reported during the week and most of the business that 
has been pending is now closed, except for a few small 
scattering lots. Action will be taken soon on some of 
the foreign orders for cars which are under negotia- 
tion. Car builders have submitted bids on 5,000 gondola 
ears, 5,000 flat and 10,000 box cars for France. These 
are all small-four-wheel cars of 20-ton capacity. 

The Northern Pacific Railway has ordered 500 re- 
frigerator cars from the Pullman Co. and 500 gondolas 
from the Western Steel Car & Foundry Co. The ear 
construction program of the Southern Pacific company, 
referred to last week, calls for 2,950 wooden cars to be 
built in the railroad’s Sacramento shops. Of this num- 
ber 2,000 are box, 450 stock and 500 flats. The New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad is inquiring for 
150 refrigerator cars. 





DEARTH OF SHIP CARPENTERS CHECKS BUILDING 


BELFAST, ME., Jan. 22.—So great is the demand for 
wooden ships at the revived shipyards along the Maine 
coast that owners can not secure sufficient experienced 
ship carpenters to do the work already offered. The 
manager of one Rockland yard has been obliged to turn 
down two different proposals for the building of five 
large schooners offered him. Since the shortage of steam 
tonnage due to war conditions gave wooden fore-and- 
afters their opportunity to compete for a large share of 
world commerce, shipyards have been deluged with or- 
ders. The schooners, contracts for which were offered at 
Rockland, range from 1,500 to 2,000 tons in capacity. 

Pendleton Bros., owners of shipyards at Mystic, Conn., 
and Noank, Conn., have acquired a shipyard here, but 
have not yet started a frame because of the lack of ship 
carpenters. The new vessels they desire to build are four- 
masters, about 200 feet long and will average about 1,000 
tons. Fields S. Pendleton, of New York, and Capt. G. D. 
Pendleton, of Islesboro, Me., have been here looking over 
the situation. They have decided to bring the schooner 
F. C. Pendleton, now at Portland, Me., here for a general 
overhauling and repairs, but the lumber dealers do not 
expect to be selling them much material for new vessels 
until the labor market is more generously supplied. 





YALE COURSE IN TROPICAL FORESTRY GIVEN 


New Haven, Conn., Jan. 22.—The School of Forestry 
of Yale University has issued a pamphlet that contains an 
account of the purposes vf the school’s work and of the 
lumber resources of tropical countries that are now ex- 
periencing marked development. The work of the school 
embraces courses in tropical forestry, and men who pro- 
pose later to figure in the lumber developments of lands 
like South America and the Philippine Islands are being 
taught the science of tropical silviculture and dendrology ; 
knowledge of technical properties and the uses of tropical 
woods; and trade information and methods of forest 
utilization. This work is not only of a theoretical kind, 
but also practical. With reference to the courses the 
pamphlet says: 

The foundations for instruction in tropical forestry are 
the regular organized courses in the different branches of 
forestry as now given in the school. As the work develops 
many of these courses will be modified with special refer- 
ence to tropical conditions and offered students of tropical 
forestry as substitutes for the unmodified courses. Other 
courses will be added as the needs of instruction demand. 
Courses in general tropical forestry and in tropical woods 
are now in progress and it is expected that field work in 
South. America will be entered upon in the near future. 


In a communication from the school the hope is ex- 
pressed that before long the school will be in position to 
‘<furnish information and assistance to anyone who is 
interested in the utilization of tropical woods.’’ 





BRICK DIFFICULTIES HELP WOODEN CONSTRUCTION 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 23.—During the last week 
there has come into notice details of a serious difference 
between the brick contractors of this city and a class 
of real estate developers generally known as ‘‘home 
builders’’—that is, persons or corporations engaged in 
the construction of dwelling houses for the market, 
whether on property of their own or on contract with 
some prospective buyer. From the position taken up to 
this time by these home builders it is possible that there 
may be built in this city and its suburbs more wooden, 
stucco and shingled residences this year than was con- 
templated by the first plans of the builders. 

Because of the financial resources ofthese builders and 
their credit standing at the banks they have been able 
to buy materials in very large quantities and at favor- 
able discounts. In this way, too, they controlled the 
quality of the materials which went into their houses. 

It is claimed by them that the contracting bricklayers 
have formed a union, and with the backing or encourage- 
ment of the International Bricklayers’ Union are seek- 
ing to control the purchase of brick and to buy direct 
from the manufacturer or thru the manufacturers’ agent. 
This would shelve the home builder as a middleman for 
the purchase of the brick and, they claim, would increase 
the cost of construction to them and cause them to lose 
money on some contracts already made for the erection 
next season of residences already made for the erection 
to buy them when completed. This is all the more serious 
just now, as after May 1 it is understood the pay of 
bricklayers will be increased 5 cents an hour, to 75 cents. 

There have been several conferences of the numerous 
‘“home builders’’ in this city and vicinity and another is 
scheduled for later this week. The present feeling is to 
flatly disregard the demands of the brick contractors to 
furnish the brick themselves, and counsel has been con- 
sulted to ascertain if it would be within the law to pro- 
ceed against the International union, or its officers, and 








the contracting bricklayers’ local union, under the Sher- 
man antitrust law for combining in restraint of trade. 

Pending an adjustment of the controversy, all contract- 
ing for residences of brick construction has been discon 
tinued, and wherever possible plans and specifications have 
been changed from brick to wood or stucco construction, 
a tendency being apparent toward shingle finish, which 
may have a great bearing on the market for that materia! 
next season. . 


BANQUET TENDERED TO SHIP BUILDER 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Jan. 22.—Capt. Gus Nelson, who de 
signed and built the schooner Marie Louise, the first dec) 
sea vessel ever built in Beaumont, as tendered a banquet 
here Saturday night by the Orange Maritime Corpors- 
tion. A high tribute was paid to Captain Nelson and to 
Capt. Ansel Howland, who backed the builder with every- 
thing he owned. The speakers urged closer codperation 
between Beaumont and Orange for the upbuilding of 
southeastern Texas and for the promotion of the ship 
building industry. 

Among the speakers were D. R. McInnis, president ; 
Osear Tam, vice president; Joe Miller, treasurer ani 
Maurice Miller, secretary of the Orange Maritime Cor- 
poration; L. Miller, president of the Miller-Link Lumber 
Co. and the man who is financing the Orange Maritime 
Corporation. 

Roast duck and other rare edibles were listed on the 
menu in nautical terms. 








REWARDS EMPLOYEES FOR GOOD SERVICES 


SopERTON, WIs., Jan. 24.—At the annual meeting here 
of the Menominee Bay Shore Lumber Co. last week a 
stand was taken to place a royalty on faithful service 
in the adoption of a resolution awarding a bonus of $5 
a month to those of their employees who had attained 
a record of three years of continuous service with the 
company on Jan. 1, 1917. 

Following the adoption of the resolution, a meeting 
of the employees eligible for the reward was arranged 
for Jan. 22, without, however, apprising them of the 
nature of the business to be transacted. M. J. Quinlan, 
vice president and general manager of the company, 
ealled the meeting, consisting of a fair percentage of 
the employees, to order. To a somewhat bewildere: 
audience he announced that he had come before them 
to convey a grateful message from the company’s 
board of directors. He read tne resolution authorizing 
the treasurer to pay to every employee connected wit! 
the company’s office, yard, sawmill, planing mill or log- 
ging train service, continuously since Jan. 1, 1914, the 
sum of $5 a month in addition to their regular pay, for 
the entire year of 1916. In doing this, Mr. Quinlan 
said, the company did not pose as_ philanthropists. 
They were, he said, not performing an act of charity, 
but simply demonstrating in a substantial way that 
they appreciate goodwill and loyalty. The interests of 
the men and the company are identical, he said, and 
the most effective results can be attained by both only 
when both codperate best. Mr. Quinlan thanked the 
men for their codperation and assured them of the 
company’s hearty goodwill in future. 


Following the announcement the roll of the as 
semblage was called and as each man stepped forward 
he was handed a check for $60 by H. E. MeGraw, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

The men proposed and heartily adopted a resolution 
extending a deep feeling of respect and gratitude to 
the board of directors for the kindly recognition of 
their service. 

The action is the first of its kind essayed by the 
Menominee Bay Shore Lumber Co. It is in aceord 
ance with its policy to encourage stability in_ its 
working foree by .showing special recognition to the 
men demonstrating a serious interest in their work. 


OPENS NEW CALIFORNIA RETAIL YARD 


CALIPATRIA, CAL. Jan. 20.—The Hammond Lumbe! 
Co., of Los Angeles, Cal., in pursuit of its policy of 
inereasing the number of retail yards operated in 
southern California, is opening a new yard at West 
moreland. The Southern Pacific is building a feeder 
from this city to Westmoreland, but construction will 
not be completed until in April. However, the Ham- 
mond Lumber Oo. is hauling in by team material for 
the construction of sheds and a house for the resident 
manager, H. M. Austin. The Westmoreland district 
is reputed to be one of the richest in the Imperial 
Valley, but so far has not been developed to any great 
extent. Mr. Austin, the manager, who has been with 
the company for two years, has had experience both 
in retailing and manufacturing Pacifie coast lumber. 








BACK TO WOOD IN CAR CONSTRUCTION 


LovIsvitLE, Ky., Jan. 23.—The Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad has changed its recently announced ear build- 
ing plans, and on account of scarcity and the high price 
of steel a great many gondolas and hoppers will be con- 
structed of wood instead of steel. A short time ago, 
during the car shortage hearing in Louisville, it was an- 
nounced that the company had placed orders for several 
thousand cars of various types, with a number of con- 
cerns. The bulk of these were to be coal cars, to be built 
in the company’s own shops at Louisville and in the 
southern shops at Decatur, Ala. However, the company 
later found that great delay would be encountered if it 
waited for steel, and it is understood that plans have 
been changed so that most of the coal carrying equip- 
ment, which is needed in a hurry, will be constructed of 
the old and reliable pine. 
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PATENTS ISSUED OF INTEREST TO LUMBER TRADE 


The following patents of interest to the lumber trade 
were recently issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. E. 
Burnham, patent and trademark attorney, 867 Bond 
Building, Washington, D. C., at the rate of 20 cents 
each. Number of patent and name of inventor should 
be stated when ordering: 

1,203,577. Process and product of treating wood. Harry 
W. Broady, Bayside, N. Y., assignor to the Lundin Co., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 

1,203,940. Edging machine for lumber. William H. Trout, 
Milwaukee, Wis., assignor to Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co., same city. 

1,204,512. Box stuff trimming mechanism for planing 
machines. George A. Smith, Souto Hill, Va. 

1,204,829. Woodworking machine. Harry T. Taylor, 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 

1,205,072. Saw set. Andrew B. Anderson and John L. 
Petersen, Lake Mills, Iowa. 

1,205,778. Logging wire rope carriage. Andrew Opsal, 
Vancouver, B. C. 

1,205,806. Wood sawing machine. 
Washington, Ind. 

1,206,264. Logging system. Phy Simpson, Airlie, Ore. 

1,206,472... Wood barking machine. Frank BE. Saecker, 
Appleton, Wis., assignor to Appleton Machine Co., same 
place. 

1,206,687. 
kosh, Wis. . 

1,206,925. Machine for cutting boxes. John W. Schleicher 
and Frank M. Boyer, St. Louis, Mo., assignors to Mengel Box 
Co., Louisville, Ky. 

1,207,103. Band saw mill. Fletcher L. Walker and Her- 
mann G, Dittbenner, Minneapolis, Minn. 

1,207,192. Spar pole for log skidding machines. 
Manges, Tellico Plains, Tenn. 

1,207,544. Saw filing machine. 
mit, S. Dak. 

1,207,683. Saw guard. Robert C. Coyle, Indianapolis, 
Ind., assignor to E. C. Atkins & Co., same place. 

1,207,701. Logging wheel. Thomas W. Barry, Keweenaw, 
Mich. 

1,207,712. Device for laying out and adjusting cutters in 
cutter heads. Frederick C. Coder, Edgewater, N. J., assignor 
of one-half to Margaret F. Brennan, South Ozone Park, Long 
Island, N. Y. 

1,207,837. Saw tooth set. Paul H. Bartz, Altura, Minn. 

1,207,976. Board sizing machine. Harrison J. Mitchell, 
Beloit, Wis., assignor to P. B. Yates Machine Co., same place. 

1,208,294. Feed roller for lumber machines. Thomas A. 
Coleman, Vredenburgh, Ala., assignor to Peter Vredenburgh, 
jr., same place. 


James M. Stafford, 


Logging car stake holder. Casper Faust, Osii- 


Duff G. 


Hjalmar I. Hanson, Sum- 


1,208,470. Apparatus for carving and ornamenting wood 
moldings and the like. Frank R. Bradshaw, London, England. 

1,208,521. Saw sharpener. Charles H. Douglas, Spring- 
i assignor to Douglas Saw & Machinery Co., Bos- 
on, Mass. 


1,208,525. Saw straightening device. Albert W. Eilers, 
Cloquet, Minn. 
1,208,972. Process of making shingles for covering rvofs. 


Richard Jelier, Kenosha, Wis. 
1,209,052. Veneer cutting machine. James Alfred Sinclair, 
Metaire Ridge, La. 
1,209,166. Saw filing machine. 


; Ca Kosa Kawahara, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 


1,209,180. Cutter head for jointers. Edward J. Lordell, 
Onaway, Mich. 
1,209,780. Resaw roll setting mechanism. Ira M. Thur- 


low, Beloit, Wis., assignor to P. R. Yates Machine Co., same 
place. 


1,209,966. Veneer trimming and stick jointing attach- 
ment for planers. Charles R. Hooper, Salamanca, N. Y. 

1,210,065. Roller and roller retarding device for log 
chutes. Robert J. Hamilton, Enaville, Ida. 


laa Shingle machine. Thomas W. Roach, Lyman, 
fash. 

1,210,270. Mortising machine. Fred A. Brackett, Lan- 
caster, Wis. 

2,210,275. Saw sharpening machine. William F. Coug- 
henour, Scottdale, Pa. 

1,210,305. Portable sawing machine. Alfred Nagerman, 


Chanute, Kan, 


1,210,491. Process of artificially seasoning wood. 
Kleinstuck, Dresden, Germany. 

1,210,697. Automatic shift for saw-sharpening machines. 
Albert Ross, Dallas, Tex. 


Martin 


1,211,174. Attachment for planers. Harry J. Kinosian, 
Worcester, Mass. 

1,211,323. Cutter-head. Andrew Larson, Oakland, Cal. 

1,211,414. Tree felling device. James E. Croman, Port- 


land, Ore., assignor to Tree Faller & Cutter Co. 

1,211,855. Taper attachment for sawmill carriages. Wal- 
ter M. Ingram, Hollis Center, Me. 

1,212,076. Log chain dog. Thomas H. Lemp and Hurley 
M. Cobb, Bagdad, Fla. 

1,212,262. ‘Joint for end matched lumber. 
well, Camden, Ark. 

1,212,583. Method of and apparatus for preventing warp- 
ing and twisting of lumber during kilning. Daniel R. Tan- 
ner, La Grande, Ore. 

1,212,618. Wood planing machine. Arthur E. Folsom, 
Winchendon, Mass., assignor to William M. Whitney, same 
place. 

1.212.678. 


Byrd C. Rock- 


Drag saw. Alfred R. Putnam, Valparaiso, Ind. 





LUMBER INDUSTRY CONDITIONS REVEALED BY THE FOREST SERVICE 


(Concluded from Page 35.) 


torest ownership. He has reviewed these facts to 
‘* bring out an inevitable and largely unavoidable weak- 
ness in the present scheme of things.’’ One would judge 
from this language that. it was something that could 
not have been helped. Further along one finds that he 
believes that conditions in the lumber industry at the 
present time would have been vastly different if timbers 
had passed from the public domain into private own- 
ership only so fast as the economic needs of the country 
or of the immediate locality required. He says that 
‘*the carrying of the reserve for future use should have 
been a publie rather than a private function.’’ 

The speaker then went on to discuss the subject of 
how a more stable kind of forest ownership could come 
about. He believes that it may to some extent come out 
of the present condition thru the working of natural 
causes. There must be some liquidation, he believes, 
of some of the more highly capitalized properties and 
the elimination of some of the speculative element in 
timber buying. It would help materially if the inter- 
est charge upon timber carrying were figured on the 
basis of Government bonds as a stable investment 
rather than at 6 percent; but apparently the most hope- 
ful remedy in Mr. Greeley’s opinion is to have the na- 
tional and the State governments take back some of 
this timber. Just how this is to be accomplished, how- 
ever, he does not explain in detail. He believes, how- 
ever, that the manufacture of lumber should be asso- 
ciated with the ownership of timber only in as far as 
it is necessary to conserve supplies of raw material for 
mill operation, and that the carrying of the great bulk 
of timber in reserve for use a number of years distant 
should be an entirely separate proposition with specu- 
lation in some manner eliminated. 


Some of the Other Remedies 


Mr. Greeley is of interest where he discusses some of 
the other remedies for the ills of the lumber industry, 
Which have been advocated. He says: 


_! wish to emphasize finally that no remedy for the insta- 
bility of the lumber industry can prove effective which does 
not reach this fundamental problem of forest ownership. 

bes Many go no farther than the sawmill in studying 
and Interpreting the difficulties of the lumber business. One 
of the remedies most commonly advocated is some form of 
Industrial combination to regulate the cut of lumber or 
control its price, directly or indirectly. Such proposals, in 
my judgment, lose sight of the fact that the most deep- 
Seated cause of overproduction in the lumber business is 
the burden of investments in timberland, often more or less 
Speculative, including vast quantities of timber not now 
attached to any sawmill and totally beyond the capacity of 
established mills to convert into lumber. That paper agree- 
ments could restrain the pressure to realize upon these in- 
vestments when realization is possible, to run mills to full 
capacity when the lumber market affords a profit, or to con- 
Stract new mills to liquidate investments in timber while a 
favorable opportunity exists, is to me inconceivable. Solely 
from the standpoint of an 1ndustrial remedy, I feel that such 
Proposals attack the problem from the wrong end. 


The speaker referred to the necessity upon the part 
of lumbermen of gaining and retaining public confidence 
and adopting only such methods as will receive the en- 
dorsement of public sentiment, and he concluded his ad- 
dress with the following further elaboration of his 


views upon the possibilities and limitations of trade 
cooperation: 


- 


Unquestionably many forms of trade codperation are desir- 
able in the lumber industry. There is a definite, legitimate 
place for associations of manufacturers and distributers of 
the ‘open price” type. Many activities necessary in building 
up the efficiency of the industry require coéjperative efforts 
of this character. The standardization of lumber grades and 
specifications, the obtaining of up-to-date market information, 
and research in technical methods and processes are exam- 
ples of these. IL believe that codperative selling organiza- 
tions of a size sufficient to make a given group of mills an 
effective competing unit in the markets of the country un- 
questionably have their place. Safeguarded by the super- 
vision of public agencies, I believe that such developments 
toward greater efficiency are desirable from the standpoint 
of the public because they will enable the lumber industry 
to give the public better service. But I feel that these devel- 
opments should stop at the point where the freedom of action 
of the individual manufacturer is restricted. 

As our conceptions of efficiency, as a country, become more 
definite, the adjustment of public and private interests in a 
policy which seeks the wisest use of forest resources from 
the national standpoint may become possible. The principle 
of regulating output so as to prevent both overproduction 
and underproduction may find its place in such a development. 
Another essential feature should be the application of for- 
estry to every acre of land which ought to be at work grow- 
ing trees, whether publicly or privately owned. And in any 
such organization or economic reconstruction it is funda- 
mental, in my judgment, that the public have a direct and 
ruling voice. This is quite different from the current concep- 
tion of industrial combinations. Until the country is ready 
to handle its basic resources in some such fashion, and to 
make it effective, it is my belief that it should adhere to the 
competitive principle in industry. 


MAY OPEN FREIGHT CLASSIFICATION YARD 


HARTFORD, CONN., Jan. 22.—It is expected that formal 
sanction will be granted shortly by the Public Utilities 
Commission to the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Co. for a huge freight classification yard for 
southern New England, to be located at Wondmont, in 
the town of Milford, about six miles from New Haven. 
Plans for the big development project are of much inter- 
est to lumber dealers. Not only will a large quantity 
of ties, building lumber and other material be required 
in the construction of the yard, but the railroad officials 
are confident that its completion will go a long way to- 
ward preventing future freight congestion and the re- 
sultant embargoes such as have caused serious inconveni- 
ence and loss to the lumber trade during the last year. 

Contracts already have been closed by Vice President 
Buckland of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road for the land at Woodmont. The yard is to be 
three and nine-tenths miles long and 700 feet wide. It 
will cover 465 acres. There will be a trackage capacity 
for at least 11,000 cars. The railroad’s operating de- 
partment states that not less than 15,000 cars would be 
handled at this yard monthly. In arguments before the 
commission it was stated that the yard would give great 
relief to existing freight congestion and that additional 
help would come thru a smaller yard at Providence, R. I. 

Lumber dealers who are watching the situation with 
the greatest interest now estimate that not less than 
250,000 ties would be required in the yard development, 
to say nothing of the great amount of timbers and other 
lumber for the construction of freight sheds, railroad of- 
fices, dwellings for yard employees ete. 
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“Saar Our Mill at Mineral, Wash. 
== Mixed C 
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solve the yard buyer’s prob- 
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our facilities make mixed cars 
doubly inviting. 








We operate two mills and 
carry constantly large and | 
well assorted stocks of 
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Western Hemlock 
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Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


General Office: 822 Tacoma Building, 
TACOMA, - WASH. 


Branch Office: 
_7¢6 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 











Dealers 


operating yards at stations reached by C. M.& 
St. P. Railway or tariff connections thereof, 
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ANDEACTURERS AND CAR AND CARGO SHIPPERS 


PORT ANGELES, WASHINGTON 


FIR &) SPRUCE 
WESTERN HEMLOCK LUMBER 


Daily cut, 600,000 feet. 
Well-balanced stock of the finest quality and superior mill work. 


Red Cedar Shingles 
Daily cut, 1,000,000 Shingles. 
Correctly made; Right thickness; and from the Finest Timber. 
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rr Fir, Spruce, 


Eastern Oregon Soft 
Cedar and larch ©=- California White 
Factory California Sugar 
Requirements a Idaho White 
Specialty. 


in lumber is the result of correctly applying ae 
wood to specific uses. Our years of experience 
have taught us the uses to which each of the fol- 
lowing are most applicable. Let us advise with you. 


Western Soft 


“OREGON-WASHINGTON LBR. & MFG. CO. 
General Office SEATTLE Henry Building 
Address all inquiries to EASTERN SALES OFFICE, 652 Otis Bldg., Chicago, Ill. e 


LONG FIR JOISTS ~~... 
ano BIG TIMBERS *=~ 


Washington. 
Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood Red Cedar Shingles 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 











YARDS: 
Minnesota 
Transfer. 
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Ac IFic 
LUMBER 
AGENCY 


ABERDEEN,WASH. | 


Sales Agency for 10 Mills on Grays Harbor 
and Willapa Harbor. 


Exclusive Agents for 
Acme Premium Brand 


Unexcelled Premium Brand Shingles 


Largest Shippers of Aeroplane Stock on the Pacific Coast. 


“Rite Grade Brand’’ Shingles 
Cedar 


Bevel Siding. 
Spruce "“snazizes; Bevel Siding. 
Yellow Fir — Soft Old Growth. 
Our immense output insures Prompt Service. 
Chicago Sales Office: +. a°moone, Representative. 


Minneapolis Sales Office: 727 Lumber Exchange Bidg. 


M.T. OWENS, Representative. 
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California White & Sugar Pine ; 


Factory Plank 
For Prices, address, 









W:I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 














ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 


General Office, QUINCY, ILL. 





Flooring, 
FIRE CEDAR 
Siding a Fash 
iding and Finish, Be iding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, Posh ~y 
Dimension, etc. Shingles, 























WE are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annu- 
ally of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 
Washington. Send us your inquiries. 














IDAHO || WALLACE -BALLORD || WESTERN 
WHITE LUMBER CO “a 

PINE 9060s hecher Tede, 1 Ce 
All Grades Minneapolis, Minn. nie ais 
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BS ane SHINGLES 
a on on . ns 7 We solicit “Specialty” Business 


we ; MANUFACTURER 


COSMOPOLIS, 
WASH. 


Seed Basher Commercial Co., 


TELL 








WOOD & IVERSON, Inc. 


HOBART, WASH. 


Manufacturers:— 
FIR:—Flooring, Ceiling, Drop Siding, Finish, Long 
Timbers, Joists, Dimension, Lath and Battens. 
CEDAR:— Bevel Siding and Shingles. 
HEMLOCK:—Boards and Shiplap. 
Mixed Cars our Specialty—Shipments by all roads. 











Chicago’s lumbermen visitors this week run strongly to 
sales managers and among them was F. J. Gillouly, sales 
manager of the Foster-Latimer Lumber Co., of Mellen, Wis. 


R. L. Gilbert, sales manager of the J. W. Darling Co., of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, spent several days in Chicago the first part 
of the week looking over the situation and securing orders. 


Several days were spent by F. J. Darke, sales manager 
of the J. S. Stearns Lumber Co., of Odanah, Wis., in calling 
upon the local trade and trying to get in the orders while 
there is sufficient stock to fill them. 


F. J. Roys, sales manager of the Fullerton-Powell Hard- 
wood Lumber Co., of South Bend, Ind., spent some time in 
Chicago this week looking over the local situation and lay- 
ing plans for a selling campaign this spring. 


Frank N. Snell, general manager of the Louisiana Red 
Cypress Co., New Orleans, La., stopped off in Chicago for a 
few hours Monday on his way to Indianapolis to attend the 
convention of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana. 


E. L. Kurth, of the Angelina County Lumber Co., Keltys, 
Tex., spent some time in Chicago this week visiting with 
friends and gathering up business for his company. He re- 
ag prices good, but cars still somewhat hard to obtain 
in Texas. 


The cypress business is bound to be excellent, according 
to the opinion of J. C. Remick, of the Cummings-Moberly 
Cypress Co., Moberly, La., who spent several days in Chi- 
cago this week calling upon the trade and lining up pros- 
pective business for the year. 


Among the yellow pine men who visited Chicago this week 
was E. E. Krauss, sales manager of the Industrial Lumber 
Co., of Elizabeth, La. After a brief visit in Chicago Mr. 
Krauss left for Kansas City to attend the meeting of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 


A number of southern lumbermen made visits to Chi- 
cago this week, among them W. T. Harris, of the Harris 
Lumber Co., Dallas, Tex. Mr. Harris was in an optimistic 
frame of mind regarding prospective business for 1917 and 
expects to do a large business during the year. 


That he is a firm believer in holding to the price and not 
“rocking the boat’? was the expression of Robert M. Hallo- 
well, president and general manager of the Industrial Lum- 
ber Co., of Elizabeth, La., who paid a visit to Chicago this 
week. He says that prospects are first class for an excellent 
year’s business. 


John W. Hatfield, of the house of Hatfield & Staff, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., advertising councillors and long identified 
with the sales promotion work of Reynolds asphalt shingles, 
spent a few days in Chicago last week on business and 
enjoyed a visit with his son, Charles, who is identified with 
local forestry work. 


Hugh C. Beelman, secretary of the Knudson & Mercer Lum- 
ber Co., with offices in the Steger Building, has just been 
elected commander of the Illinois State Camp No. 100 of the 
Sons of Veterans. His lumbermen friends have been busy 
during the week congratulating him upon this, which. is a 
very enviable honor in the order. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. T. Chapin, of Spokane, Wash., were in 
Chicago several days this week as guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
G. A. Potter. Mr. Chapin is well known as a dealer in red 
cedar posts and poles and is head of the BE. T. Chapin Co., 
of Spokane. Mr. Potter is local representative of the com- 
pany, and is working up a considerable trade in this terri- 
tory for it. 


Secretary F. F. Fish, of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, accompanied by his wife went to Detroit, Mich., 
Monday to attend the meeting of the Michigan Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association. He returned to Chicago Wed- 
nesday and almost immediately left for Milwaukee, Wis., 
to attend the meeting of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


T. A. McCann, general manager of the Shevlin-Hixon Co., 
Bend, Ore., and of the Libby Lumber Co., Libby, Mont., 
stopped off in Chicago a couple of days on his way to New 
York. He is expected to return to Chicago about Jan. 
25, when he will spend several days in the city looking 
into trade conditions and conferring with A. W. Lammers, 
the local representative of the two companies. 


Cc. B. Flinn, president of the Metropolitan Lumber Co., 
with offices in the Monadnock Block, is taking a trip thru 
the western pine country and will stop off at the plant of 
the George Palmer Lumber Co. at La Grande, Ore. Mr. 
Flinn expects to be present at the annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the Palmer company, as he holds some stock 
in the concern and handles its product in Chicago terri- 
tory. 


An interesting visitor at the Building Material Exhibit of 
the National Lumbermen’s Association this week was O. L. 
Simmons, sales manager of the Sprigg Lumber Co., of 
Weston, W. Va., who expressed astonishment and pleasure 
at a number of these displays, and was very enthusiastic 
over the literature distributed by the National association. 
While here Mr. Simmons also called upon the trade and 
renewed some old time friendships. 


E. A. Noble, sales agent in Chicago for the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., with offices in the Hibernian Bank Building, has 
just returned from the Inland Empire and the Pacific coast, 
where he visited the mills represented by the sales company. 
Mr. Noble reports that everyone is feeling optimistic regard- 
ing the business outlook, altho the car shortage is still acute 
in the West, and especially in the Inland Empire. Stocks are 
not any too large and logging operations have not been so 
successful as usual this winter. 


James H. Austin, jr., sales manager of the W. R. Picker- 
ing Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., spent several days in 
Chicago conferring with W. L. Godley, Chicago representa- 
tive of the company, who has an office at 807 Lumber Ex- 
change Building. Mr. Austin is another lumberman who be- 
lieves business during the year is bound to be excellent, and 
consequently he has taken a firm stand for the present 
prices and predicts that hefore long there will be an in- 
crease. 


The Turner Manufacturing Co., manufacturer of picture 
frames, has acquired 194,600 square feet of land between 
Ogden, Keeler and Kedvale Avenues and the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy Railroad upon which it intends to erect several 
two-story buildings of mill construction. The total floor 
area will be 100,000 square feet and in*addition to the build- 
ings a sidetrack will be, built, a large power plant installed 








and dry kilns built. The buildings and improvements are 
estimated to cost $150,000. 


Among the northern lumbermen who visited Chicago this 
week was William H. Boland, of the Boland Lumber Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Mr. Boland reports that the furniture 
factory trade is quiet just now because buyers are waiting 
for the end of the furniture show in Grand Rapids before 
placing orders for any large quantities of hardwood. How- 
ever, he says that prospects for this business are excellent, 
Another northern visitor was H. F. Below, manager of the 
Below Lumber Co., Stanley, Wis., who came down to mix 
with the trade and secure a few orders. 


The Douglas Fir Co., Yeon Building, Portland, Ore., has 
announced that E. C. Brandebery has been appointed its 
Willamette Valley representative, with headquarters | 
Albany, Ore. This gives the company three branches i) 
Oregon and Washington: one at Albany and one each 
Seattle and Centralia, Wash. Mr. Brandebery is an old 
resident of Albany and knows western Oregon “like a book.’ 
In recent years he has been connected with the Hammoni 
Lumber Co., at Mills City, Ore., and in Lincoln, Neb. He wi!} 
handle both buying and selling. 


M. E. Gleason, engaged in the lumbering business at 
Portage, Wis., for the last six years and formerly manage: 
of the Walker Lumber Co., Columbus, Wis., has become assv 
ciated with W. L. Breese and James A. Carroll in the Con 
sumers Lumber & Coal Co., a new $50,000 corporation, of 
Portage. Mr. Gleason is secretary and general manager. 
He was connected with the North Star Lumber Co., of Min 
neapolis, and also was in charge of the Brittingham & Hixon 
Lumber Co.’s interests at Columbus and Muckwango. A. J. 
Weir has retired from the business, the concern having taken 
up his interest. 


Recently Prof. David L, Snader, architectural instructor at 
Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Ind., brought his class of 
thirty students to Chicago and took them through the lumber 
exhibit maintained by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association in the Building Material Exhibit in the Insur 
ance Exchange Building. These students were enlightened 
in detail as to the beauties of wood as a finishing material 
and were shown the literature put out by the National Asso 
ciation telling how to use wood, and went away much pleased 
with the trip. A number expressed themselves as being very 
well repaid for the trip and expense in connection with the 
trip by the information that they obtained from the display. 


O. A. Coons, president and general manager of the Coons 
Cypress & Silo Co., Patterson, La., spent several days in 
Chicago this week. The company was organized in the latter 
part of December to push tlie sale of cypress silos and has 
taken over the silo business of a number of cypress manu- 
facturing concerns. This silo is somewhat unusual in that 
it is made up of short length stock, and is bound on the 
outside by cypress hoops instead of the regular steel bands. 
Every piece of cypress that goes into the Coons silo will be 
heart stock, as no sap is to be allowed. While here Mr. 
Coons made part arrangements for the handling of Illinois 
territory and before his return to the South will arrange 
for marketing the silo thruout Wisconsin, Iowa and Missouri. 


The C. C. Mengel & Bro. Company., of Louisville, Ky., is 
opening an office at the Building Material Exhibit in the In 
surance Exchange Building. The company as yet has not 
gotten things in shape, but has a force of men putting in 
some very choice panels for display purposes, and when the 
improvements are completed it will be a very attractive office, 
and at the same time an effective display of the beauties of 
Mengel veneer panels. C. C. Mengel jr., and J. E. Jennings. 
representatives of the company in Chicago and surrounding 
territory, will make their headquarters in this office. They 
report that business has been very good so far this year and 
that there is every prospect for its continuing excellent. 
They find considerable difficulty in getting adequate stocks 
of mahogany, but manage to keep up with orders. 


That Chicago is growing in importance as a yellow pine 
Selling center is illustrated by the arrival here this week of 
T. W. Lehmann, who is to handle the sales in northern 
territory for the Clark & Boice Lumber Co. and the North 
Texas Lumber Co., both of Dallas, Tex. Mr. Lehmann, who 
hails from Dallas, will shortly open offices in Chicago, but 
as yet has not decided upon the location. He reports that 
the car shortage in the South is serious and instead of 
showing a let-up has grown worse during the last ten days. 
The lumber business is excellent, with a particularly strong 
local demand. The Government will take in bids Feb. 8 
for 30,000,000 feet of stock to be used in the construction 
of winter quarters for the soldiers on the border. This busi 
ness is considered especially nice, as it will call for prac 
tically nothing but yard stock and will be very easy to fill. 


W. H. Hamilton, secretary of the Wood Lumber Ca., of 
Lorain, Ohio, accompanied by his wife and small daughter, 
spent several days in Chicago this week. Mr. Hamilton re- 
ports a most encouraging outlook for business in his terri- 
tory and says that while the last few years have been un- 
usually dull ones in all lines at Lorain, the present indus- 
trial activity there is such as to make it almost impossible 
to secure adequate housing facilities for all of the men em- 
ployed in the various lines of industry. With some un- 
usually large industrial improvements planned for this yea’, 
the outlook for the building trade is exceptionally good. 
While in Chicago Mr. Hamilton placed some nice orders 
for special material for which he was in the market and 
made some new connections that will make it possible for 
him to handle his growing business more satisfactorily. 


Do you believe that the farmer is better able to build 1 
wooden granary today than ten years ago? If so your 
judgment is vindicated, for C. H. Worcester was displaying 4 
poster suggested to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association by the Western Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associ: 
tion at the meeting of the Michigan association in Detroit, 
Tuesday, which showed that in 1906 fifty bushels of wheat 
would purchase 1,200 feet of No. 1 shiplap and that fifty 
bushels in 1916 would purchase 2,800 feet of the same 
grade. This is pretty good evidence that the price of lum- 
ber has not increased materially during the last ten years 
and ought to make a very good argument for the retailer 
when the farmer trade begins to object to the price of 
lumber, alleging that it has increased greatly. 





INTER-INSURANCE PROSPERS ROBUSTLY 


According to the report of Charles F. Simonson, manager 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Inter-Insurance Ex- 
change, the exchange had a very favorable year in 1916. 
This is the second year of the exchange, and the report for 
last year will show an increase of nearly 100 percent over 
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1915 of premium deposit income. The amount to the credit 
of subscribers accounts increased from $23,639.88 on Jan. 
31, 1916, to $86,745.64 on Dec. 31, 1916. The amount on 
fire insurance risk has increased from $3,847,665 on Jan. 
41, 1916, to $6,683,087, Dec. 31, 1916. The savings credited 
subscribers’ accounts on fire insurance policies expiring in 
December last year amounted to 42% percent. 

The report of this activity of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association is very gratifying to the officers and 
members who are policy holders in the exchange. 





NEW HARDWOOD LUMBER COMPANY IS 
FORMED 


Announcement was made this week of the formation of 
the Black & Cooper Lumber Co. in Chicago by F. W. Black 
and W. A. Cooper. Both are well known to the lumbermen 
of Chicago and at the producing points in the South and 
North, for both men have been connected for a number 
of years with the Black Lumber & Veneer Co., of Chicago, 
of which concern F. W. Black was president and W. A. 
Cooper vice president. They recently sold their stock in 
the old concern and, being imbued with optimism at the 
business outlook, promptly organized the Black & Cooper 
Lumber Co. The new company has ample financial resources 
for the conduct of a hardwood business of any magnitude 
and will deal in both northern and southern hardwoods, 
specializing in fine kiln-dried stocks.- As soon as_ possible 
2 modern shed and an up-to-date office building will be 
erected at the site of the new yard at 2301 South Loomis 
Street, where ample yard space and handling facilities have 
been arranged for. The necessary construction will be 
completed within two months, if the hopes of the officers 
are realized, and no effort will be spared to rush the work. 
During the construction period temporary offices will be 
maintained at the corner of Twenty-second and Loomis 
Streets. The company will carry a complete line of both 
northern and southern hardwoods and will make a specialty 
of delivering fine kiln-dried stock in record time. Both of 
the men are old and experienced hardwood lumbermen and 
enter the business backed by practical knowledge and ex- 
perience, 


ENTERING THE CALIFORNIA TRADE 


Opening an office at 805 Fife Building, San Francisco, Sulli- 
van & Forbes (Inc.), well known wholesale lumbermen of 
Portland, Ore., will hereafter be represented in the Cali- 
fornia trade by J. W. McDonald. Mr. McDonald has been 
connected with the wholesale lumber business in San Fran- 
cisco for the last five years, and has an extended acquaint- 
ance among the lumber dealers thruout the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin valleys. While he will make his headquarters 
in San Francisco, he will travel thruout the state for Sulli- 
van & Forbes. This firm is one of the oldest wholesale lum- 





J. W. McDONALD, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ; 
Who Will Represent Sullivan & Forbes in California Territory 


ber concerns in Portland. F. A. Sullivan, who is at the head 
of it, was for years in the sales department of the Portland 
lumber Co. and later with the Douglas Fir Sales Co. He 
has succeeded in building up an excellent business, which 
will without doubt be extended by the new California con- 
nection. 





ASSOCIATION APPORTIONS ITS WORK 


In arranging its work for the ensuing year the following 
members for the different divisions have been selected for 
the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago : 

Divisions ““A”’—L. W. Crow, chairman, Peter DeVries, C. A. 
Flanagin, William A. Irvine, A. C. Howes. 

Divisions “B”’—E. C. Sohoen, chairman; F. J. Heidler, 
H. H. Kreutzer, William L. Schuppert, George C. Wilce. 

Division “C’—A. C. Quixley, chairman; Clarence Boyle 
jr., G. H. Holloway, W. M. Hopkins, Charles Westcott. 

Division “D”’—C. B. Flinn, chairman; J. L. Buckner, 
xeorge T. Mickle, J. M. Schultz. 

Division “E’—S. HE. Barwick, chairman; Minor E. Botts, 
EK. A. Lang, Murdock MacLeod, Ray Weiss. 

Division ‘“F’—James G. Miller, chairman; John J. Ander- 
son, R. L. Bunch, Richard Cortis, L. E. Starr. 

Divisions “G’—J. P. Westburg, chairman, B. G. Ander- 
son, William D. Dreiske, Arthur Nollau, R. R. Slayton. 





WOOD’S INFINITE VARIETY EXEMPLIFIED 


The manufacture of a table recently completed at Necedah, 
Wis., presents some possibilities in the use of wood that those 
who have seen the finished product claim can not be dupli- 
cated in other materials. The table is the work of George 
Pasco, of Necedah, and is composed of 645 pieces of wood of 
thirty-seven different varieties, among them Brazilian ver- 
million, black walnut, dark rosewood, soft, hard and birdseye 
maple, boxwood, ebony, black and white oak, cocobola, syca- 
more, redwood, black and red gum, pecan, sumac, hickory, 
white and black ash, cherry, lignum vitae, white and yellow 
pine and others. 

The table was completed almost on the date of Mr. Pasco’s 
seventieth birthday and was presented by him to the Zerah 
lodge of Masons and the Eastern Star chapter of Necedah. 
It was awarded first prize at the North Wisconsin State Fair 
held at Chippewa Falls in 1915. Mr. Pasco has in prepara- 


tion the manufacture on possibly a more pretentious scale 
of a table depicting in colors a faithful map of the United 
States and adjoining territory. 
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BUSINESS TO BE CONTINUED 


Owing to the death of C. 8S. Searing, an account of 
which appears in the obituary column of this issue, the 
timber business which he conducted, with offices in the 
Conway Building, Chicago, will be continued by BH. L. 
Carter, who had been associated with him in the business 
for more than a year. Mr. Carter is well and favorably 
known in the trade and, like Mr. Searing, hails from the 
South. ; 





TELLS OF RUSSIA’S TIMBER RESOURCES 


While in Chicago this week Felix Willoughby Smith, 
United States Consul at Tiflis, Russia, gave the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN some very interesting and important informa- 
tion on the timber possibilities of that country. Mr. Smith 
said that Russia, unlike the other countries engaged in the 
war, will seek to pay off its war debts largely by the develop- 
ment of its vast and so far little touched natural resources. 
First in the scheme of this development is of course an in- 
crease in the railroad facilities of the country. Despite the 
burden of carrying on the war railroad building is being 
vigorously pushed and projects either under way or to be 
undertaken soon call for the expenditure of several billion 
dollars. Naturally many of the railroads will run thru 
timbered districts and will stimulate the lumber industry in 
that country. Mr. Smith said: 

“The chances for profitable employment of American capi- 
tal in Russia are wonderful. A large part of the develop- 
ment of Russia will have to be undertaken by foreign capital 
and the Government in realization of this is willing to make 
many marked concessions. 
to develop Russia is the country that will enjoy the vast 
foreign trade that is bound to arise with the end of the war. 
I do not believe that American business men have any idea 
of the magnitude of this prospective business, but to get it 
foreign capital must be invested. 

“For a time immediately following the war I do not think 
that Russia will be in a position to engage in the exporting 
of lumber, tho it will not be long before that branch of 
the business will be extensively engaged in. Russia contains 
about 50 percent of the forests of the world and by far the 
greater part has never been developed to the slightest degree. 
The Russian exports of timber increased from $30,000,000 in 
1905 to $80,000,000 in 1913. Notwithstanding this rapid 
increase in the export business the exploitation of the forests 
of Russia is still on a very primitive basis. In the great re- 
construction work in European Russia on account of its great 
timber reserves must play an important part. As the forests 
of Norway and Sweden are diminishing and are no longer 
able to supply to a large extent the paper industry with wood 
pulp the manufacturers must look to Russia for a supply. 
Indeed a great deal of wood for pulp making has been ex- 
ported to Norway in recent years. 

“The total forest area of Russia, including Finland, is 1,- 
456,917,400 acres. Of this total 464,611,000 acres are in 
European Russia and 52,500,000 in Finland and the rest is 
in Asiatic Russia. The Germans hold that part of Russia 
in which the greatest forest development has taken place, 
but as no one knows the condition in which that section 
is at present I am leaving it out of my calculations. Outside 
of this district and Manchuria the Russian timber districts 
may be divided into three great geographic groups termed 
White Sea section, the Ural section and the Caucasus district. 
None of these districts has ever been more than scratched 
around the edge and present wonderful opportunities for 
development. Because of its nearness English capital will 
probably develop the timber resources of the White Sea 
section, and the lumber will be largely used to take the place 
of that previously secured from Sweden and Norway. This 
development will be begun immediately following the end 
of the war and there are reports of development being heard 
at present. The Ural district will probably be developed by 
foreign capital also, as the Russians will not be able to spare 
much for this purpose. 

“Tiflis is located in the Caucasus district and naturally 
I know more of that. The only wood that comes from this 
district that American firms know much of is circassian 
walnut. This wood grows in great quantities and I know 
that if Americans will invest capital in lumber operations in 
this section the returns will be very satisfactory. Rus- 
sia is unable to do any great development work in this sec- 
tion. The only drawback to logging is a lack of roads, but 
there are many mountain streams that will furnish plenty of 
electrical power and some of which can be driven. Flumes 
can be built easily and the country is ideal for overhead log- 
ging, especially where the gravity system is used. The 
Government , installed an overhead transportation system 
twenty-three miles long for military purposes in one place 
and it worked satisfactorily. A turpentine plant employ- 
ing over 1,000 men was opened in 1916 in the Government 
of Kutais. As this section is largely tributary to the Black 
Sea sawmills can easily supply the demand for lumber from 
southern Europe. 

“In the Caucasus there are about 18,000,000 acres of 
timberland, of which about 7,500,000 acres belong to the 
State and the rest to private owners. Besides circassian 
walnut the following are the principal varieties to be found in 
the Caucasus district and the proportion of the total acreage 
covered: Beech, about 25 percent; oak, about 16 percent; 
pine, 8 percent; fir, 6 percent; elm, 3 percent; alder, 3 per- 
cent; maple, 2.8 percent; ash, 2.6 percent; lime, 2.5 percent ; 
poplar, 2.5 percent ; willow, 1.2 percent; and box, .3 percent.” 





WILL OPEN NEW YARD IN CHICAGO 


When the announcement recently was made that E. L. 
Cook, secretary and treasurer of the D. W. Baird Lum- 
ber Co., had disposed of his interests in and retired from 
that company, his many friends in the lumber trade could 
hardly imagine that a man who virtually had been horn 
and bred in the lumber business could make up his mind 
to stay out of it very long; hence they will not be sur- 
prised to learn that Mr. Cook already has arranged to 
get back into the lumber trade on an elaborate scale and 
with that end in view has secured a location in the lum- 
ber district and is now building an office and extensive shed 
facilities preparatory to entering the wholesale and retail 
lumber trade under the name of the BE. L. Cook Lumber 
Co. Mr. Cook’s new yard will be located on Ashland Avenue 
near Twenty-second Street just south of the plant of the 
Red River Lumber Co. Work is now in progress on the 
necessary buildings and Mr. Cook expects to have the 
‘most modern and best equipped lumber yard in Chicago. 
A feature of this plant will be the extensive dry kilns, which 
will be constructed under the personal direction and ac- 
cording to the ideas and plans of Mr. Cook, who was a 
pioneer in establishing dry kilns in connection with the 
retail .hardwood lumber business in Chicago. Mr, Cook 
plans to carry a big stock at his new yard, both of kiln 
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dried and air dried lumber for the retail trade and will 
do both a wholesale and retail business in hardwoods of 
practically all kinds, this material, with the exception 
of the birch and some basswood, to be secured from south- 
ern mills. Mr. Cook may rightly be said to have grown 
up in the lumber business, as he has been connected with 
it since when, as a small boy, he began his career as 
a water carrier in one of the old time lumber yards. The 
sheds, dry kilns and office building, and in fact every- 
thing connected with the new yard, will be modern in 
every respect and already Mr. Cook has placed orders for 
his opening stock and will be ready to supply his trade 
without delay, 





LUMBERMAN HAS GREAT SUCCESS AS FISHER- 
MAN 


Florida is some desirable place in which to live—and fish— 
during the winter, to listen to A. W. Lammers, Chicago sales 
agent of the Shevlin-Hixon Co., of Bend, Ore., and the Libby 
Lumber Co., of Libby, Mont., who has just returned from a 
trip to Miami. He left his family in Florida to spend the 
remainder of the winter and enjoy the days that he says 
average about 78 or 80 degrees above zero. Beside such 
interesting things as bathing Mr. Lammers reports great 
success in fishing. Naturally at this point the writer sat 
up with interest—for you know what usually happens when 
a lumberman gets to retailing the account of a fishing trip. 
This knowledge is probably largely gained from actual ex- 
perience—but let it pass and remember that fishing in the 
ocean near Miami is ‘“‘some fishing.” 

Mr. Lammers and a companion climbed aboard a most unsea- 
worthy looking craft in the cold gray dawn and chugged out 
to the fishing ground. The boat had an engine in it largely 
given to resting and when it was resting the boat would skid 
up to the top of one wave and then slide down the next so 
that in time they got to the fishing ground with a minimum 














LUMBERMAN’'S CATCH OF DEEP SEA FISH 


expenditure of precious gasoline. There they got out tarpon 
outfits and went to work, while the skipper cheerfully ex 
plained that if a terrible storm were to come up and if the 
engine were to take a permanent rest he would take the 
rubber coats off of the backs of the unprotesting fishermen, 
hoist them upon the single oar to form a sail and thus make 
the shore—in time. With this interesting prospect before 
them they set to work to do some real fishing and the first 
line was hardly over the side before a poor fish was hooked 
and hauled aboard. The same proceeding was repeated 
numberless times; that is, the fish were hooked and more or 
less protestingly hauled in over the side. In an hour and 
a half a full catch was secured and they induced the engine 
to work and take them*homeward and in due course of time 
they once more set foot upon firm soil. 

A very nice “fish story” is it not? - Well the laugh is 
on you, gentle reader, for just observe the illustration ac 
companying this article and the fish portrayed therein. They 
were actually caught in an hour and a half with rod and 
reel. The handsome specimen in the center—well, “Art” 
says that it is a grouper and as this is his story let it go 
at that. It is enough to make anyone “group” to look at it. 





EXPORTERS BEGIN ON A LARGE SCALE 

The Export Service Corporation has recently opened of 
fices'in the Peoples Life Building in Chicago, and intends to 
engage in a general export business, handling among other 
products lumber. 

Irving Shuman, a well known banker, is president of the 
company, and H. R. Moody vice president. The company 
plans to appoint fiscal agents and open offices in all the prin 
cipal cities of the world, and eventually to conduct a very 
large export business. At present special attention will be 
given foreign trade with South America and China. H. R. 
Moody in speaking of the possibilities for extending Amer 
ica’s foreign trade with China said that within a few years 
the people will be living in better houses than at present, and 
will need much more lumber than at present, The company 
now has representatives on the way to China and expects to 
engage in exporting lumber very shortly. 

The officials report a heavy amount of business on hand 
for general merchandise. 





HE UTILIZES MILL WASTE 

Late last week George Schlecht, of Duluth, Minn., en 
route home from the East, called at the AMERICAN LUMBER 
MAN’S offices and in the course of conversation made some 
interesting revelations as to present and prospective utiliza 
tion of woods waste in which he is more or less directly— 
rather more than less—interested. 

Mr. Schlecht is a manufacturer of a high grade tooth- 
pick, an inconsequential thing in itself, but when one learns 
that he has in contemplation an output this year of some- 
thing like 5,000,000 miniature cases each holding two dozen 
or more the humble toothpick assumes importance in the 
problem of utilization of mill waste. Among Mr. Schlecht’s 
products are toys, of wood, the prospect for volume of which 
he regards as excellent, especially since the American public 
is becoming accustomed to the article of domestic manu- 
facture now taking the place of the foreign output whose 
importation the European War interdicts. 

Tn the manufacture of these and other small articles, all 
of wood, the Schlecht products utilize wood “waste” forty 
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30 Cars Every 10 Hours That's the kind of service we offer 


customers. The next time you need 


Douglas Fir 


Send us your order and then check us up on the time it takes to 
make delivery. 
Selling Organization: 
MINNEAPOLIS, C. M. Rhone 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder 
POCATELLO, R. C. Angell Co.—(E. T. Sturgeon) 
SALT LAKECITY, R.C. Angell Co.—(R. C. Angell) 
GRAND ISLAND, McCormick & White—(T. P. White) 
OMAHA, McCormick & White—(F. P. McCormick) 
CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lumber Co.— 
(Wilbur Hattery, Jr., Mer. Western Dept.) 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA, (J. D. Merrill) 


Douglas Fir Lumber Company 


Manufacturing Merchants PORTLAND, ORE. 











Tay a 
Chas. Ri McCormick & Co.) 


E. H. MEYER, Mgr. 
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Pacific Coast Lumber 
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Special Bills for Rush Orders are our Specialty. 
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St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 
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Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 


CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO., Fife Building. 
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LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggins Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 








Pacific Coast 


Lumber 
Sullivan & Forbes, Inc. 


10th Floor Northwestern Bank Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 











Timber Cruising Manual and Record 
BY E. A. CHASE, 


With te~t of instruction for timber cruising and blank’ 
pages conveniently arranged for cruising notes and records. 
Send for special circular. 


Prepaid, 75c; six for $4; dozen, $8. 
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eight inches and under to almost incredible smallness. The 
volume in the aggregate spells a present and prospectively 
greater consumption of what for decades has as a matter of 
course gone to the slab pile. Incidental to or perhaps as a 
leader in the Schlecht manufacture are miniature Christmas 
trees, real forest growth treated by preservatives, to be 
shipped safely and to last indefinitely. A country-wide 
trade has grown up in these. His products include also 
vegetable products produced from moss—vegetable gelatine, 
glucose and dextrine, and he has a regular market for cer- 
tain brands of sawdust. 

Mr. Schlecht said that he now has a tentative proposi- 
tion before the White Pine Bureau for American made toys 
of wood and their exploitation on a most pretentious scale. 
Altogether he has plans for utilization of socalled mill 
waste that promise to solve some important problems in 
that direction. 





ADD TO THE BUILDING MATERIAL EXHIBIT 


A number of important and striking additions have been 
made to the lumber exhibit of the Building Material Exhibi- 
tion in the Insurance Exchange Building. The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is doing all possible to 
get together a complete display of all forest products, and 
this week it installed a millwork exhibit of redwood furnished 
by the California Redwood Association. This exhibit shows 
in attractive form all manner of millwork and interior finish 
that redwood is so well suited for. Also different patterns of 
redwood siding are shown, and the display of millwork to- 
gether with the modern bungalow can not help but give 
the visitor an excellent idea of the many splendid qualities 
of redwood as a building material. 

The Forest Products Laboratory of Madison, Wis., has 
also sent down an exhibit that is both interesting and in- 
structive. It shows how wood shrinks in drying and how 
this shrinkage may be minimized by proper cutting. It also 
displays case hardening and other defects that are some- 
times occasioned by too rapid or otherwise improper kiln 
drying. Another display of wood by-products furnished -by 
the laboratory shows “silks,” cords and innumerable other 
articles that may be made from wood. There is also a display 
of shingles and boards treated with fire retardant prepara- 
tions, showing the results of tests by fire upon them and upon 
untreated specimens. The first of the sets of panels has 
also been installed and when this exhibit is completed the 
National association expects to have on display a very com- 
plete, comprehensive assortment of all the American woods 
suitable to panel making. 

George D. Cless, who has charge of the exhibit for the 
National association, says that the number of visitors is 
increasing and this shows marked interest in the display, 
and from the number of letters received daily shows the 
people are eager for information on building and, even more, 
they need a better knowledge of building principles. 





SAWMILL TO MANUFACTURE EUCALYPTUS 


The Landreth Hardwood Co., manufacturer of eucalyp- 
tus lumber and byproducts, with offices 609 Laughlin 


Building, Los Angeles, Cal., has finished installing ma- 
chinery in an up-to-date sawmilling plant on one of the 
Pratt eucalyptus groves near Escondido in San Diego 
County, California. Eucalyptus lumber, insulator pins 
and other byproducts, including eucalyptus oil, will be 
manufactured from the trees, many of which are nearly 
eight years old, on the various Pratt groves in the valley, 
aggregating about 700 acres. The sawmilling plant will 
generate its own electricity for running machinery, all of 
which will be run by motor drive. The members of the 
company are Harold B. Landreth, an attorney of Los 
Angeles and owner of a large acreage of eucalyptus in - 
Escondido Valley, president; L. M. Pratt, of the Pratt 
Eucalyptus Investment Co., general manager and E. W. 
Whitten, recently of West Old Town, Me., who has had 
many years’ experience in manufacturing hardwood lum- 
ber in Maine forests, is superintendent of the plant. 





WELL KNOWN FIRM INCORPORATES 


Angell & Sturgeon, composed of R. C. Angell and 
E, T. Sturgeon, successfully operating a partnership for 
the last two years, with offices in the Newhouse Build- 
ing, Salt Lake City, Utah, and branch offices 543 First 
Avenue, Pocatello, Ida., have incorporated. The firm 
will perform the same functions as heretofore—to act as 
direct selling agents for the Douglas Fir Lumber Co. 
and the East Oregon Lumber Co. The main office is in 
Salt Lake City and the branch office at Pocatello is 
under the management of R. E. Lewis, formerly assist- 
ant sales manager of the Hammond Lumber Co. An- 
other branch office is contemplated in the near future 
at a central point in Montaxa. From these three offices 
the States of Idaho, Montana, Utah and Wyoming will 
be thoroly covered. The natural growth and increased 
territory of the business of Angell & Sturgeon have led 
to incorporation. 





START PLUMBERS’ WOODWORKING PLANT 


The Sanitary Toilet Seat Co., manufacturers of plumb- 
ers’ woodwork, including stools, chairs, towel bars, medi- 
cine cabinets, bath seats etc., located at Twenty-sixth 
Street, Gray’s Ferry and Washington Avenue, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has started operating a plumbers’ woodworking 
plant, which is one of the largest and best equipped of 
its kind in this country. The company will use large 
quantities of soft maple and oak—about 2,000,000 feet 
a year. It expects to manufacture about 1,000 seats a 
day. Sand finished goods only are manufactured and its 
“entire 1917 output has been contracted. The company 
is incorporated with an authorized capital of $50,000. 








LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Jan. 23.—The Florence Table & Lumber Co. has completed 
improvements at its plant in South Memphis by which its 
capacity has been increased from seventy-five to 150 tables a 
day, including those for dining room; extension, library and 
kitchen use. R. E. Thompson, formerly in charge of the 
Wichita Wholesale Furniture Co., Wichita, Kan., has come 
here to take charge of the affairs of the Florence Table & 
Lumber Co., while H. L. Dempster, who has been manager, 
has returned to Beatrice, Neb., to resume his duties as vice 
president 6f the Dempster Mill Manufacturing Co. 

Penrod, Jurden & McCowen, who recently sold their big 
hardwood mill at Bassfield, Ark., together with lumber, 
yards and other holdings there, to the W. P. Brown & Sons 
Lumber Co., of Louisville, Ky., have purchased twelve acres 
of ground at Helena, Ark., to facilitate their operations at 
that point. This firm is manufacturing about 1,000,000 feet 
of lumber a month at Helena and is concentrating there all 
its manufacturing operations for Arkansas 

The Edward C. Allen Co. has begun repairs and improve- 
ments on the mill of the Haley-Rucker Lumber Co. near Itta 
Bena, Miss., which it leased some days ago and will put it in 
operation in the near future. 

One of the officials of George C. Brown & Co., Memphis 
and Proctor, Ark., says that they enjoyed exceptional busi- 
ness during the last year and that prospects are even more 
encouraging for the year which has just begun. This review 
of the last year was based on facts presented at the annual 
meeting of stockholders here some days ago, at which all the 
former officers and directors were reélected. The company 
bought a vast quantity of timber lands in Mississippi and 
Arkansas during 1916 and it plans during 1917 to install 
at least two new mills, one in the former and the other in 
the latter State. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Jan. 22.—Heavy calls for basswood and stringent embargo 
handicaps feature the local hardwood market. The demand 
for basswood has been so big as practically to exhaust the 
local supply of that stock and even a sharp advance in price 
has not had the effect of curtailing the steady cali. 

The Louisville & Nashville Railroad’s embargo’is one of 
the most aggravating features. Dealers report they are 
forced to plead for permits to make shipments east of 
Buffalo. A number of points in Ohio and in other sections 
of the North have been added to the restricted area by the 
transportation companies. 

Collections are good; furniture concerns, railroads and 
manufacturers of automobile trucks are actively in the mar- 
ket, and orders are brisk. But for the shortage of supplies 
and the retarding influence of the freight embargo conditions 
could not be improved. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Jan. 24.—A sharp slackening in retail demand was felt 
last week, but otherwise the market was quite firm. Prices 
are good, with upward tendencies. Retailers make many in- 
quiries, indicating that an active buying movement will soon 


be started in preparation for an unusually busy season. Con-_ 


suming plants are very busy. 

The feeling is that oak, both plain and quartered, does not 
bring high enough prices, and that advances of from 5 to 
10 percent should be made in order to keep up with the in- 
creased cost of production. Altho these conditions have been 
discussed frequently no general movement for higher prices 
has as yet been inaugurated. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Jan. 23.—A sharp spell of winter weather, with heavy ~ 


show and zero temperature, has caused a lull in the lumber 
market so far as actual distribution is concerted, but it had 
no effect on inquiries. There has been a material increase 
in bookings during the week, and altho transportation con- 
ditions have improved in general and there has been a 
heavier movement from the mills, the orders on hand have 
increased. Prices on all kinds and grades of lumber are 
firm to higher, and all advances have been firmly main- 
tained. This tends to make higher quotations on the fin- 
ished product, and at all the mills and factories in this 
territory higher quotations are being made on new business. 
There is not a line of industry affiliated with the lumber 
trade that is not operating at greater speed than a year 
ago, and every indication is for a year of great activity. 
Desk and office furniture factories are reported running full 
time, with both domestic and export demand good. Automo- 
bile and accessory lines, wagon and carriage builders—in 
fact every kind of woodworking plant—reports demand good 
and the outlook for new business all that could be asked. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Jan. 22.—Considerable strength is shown in the lumber 
trade here. Buying by dealers is good, as is demand from 
manufacturing plants. Prices are well maintained and pros- 
pects are bright. 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., reports a 
good demand for hardwoods, with prices very firm. The 
worst feature is congestion and embargoes on railroad lines, 
which are delaying deliveries. 

Manufacturers of millwork, doors and sash have a fairly 
busy season, preparing for brisk building operations in the 
spring. Prices are good and factories generally are busy. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Jan. 23.—Trade is very satisfactory. Inquiries and orders 
come in briskly and manufacturers expect an active business 
during the rest of the winter. Up-town mills are still op- 
erated on full time, while the Columbia Street mill of Maley 
& Wertz is running day and night. Trade is much better now 
than it was at this time last year, and inquiries are more 
numerous than a month ago. Plain oak is active, but quar- 
tered white oak is not so strong. Prices hold firm. Ash, 
gum and hickory are in good demand, but poplar is not in 
as good demand as it was in December, altho the lower 
grades move fairly well. Elm is active, many automobile 
manufacturers being in the market for this wood for use in 
automobile bodies. Walnut remains in good demand and 
maple also is inclined to be strong. Cottonwood continues 
in brisk demand. 

Wood consuming plants in and around Evansville are 
operated steadily and prospects are good for a steady trade 
thruout this year. Veneer manufacturers say business is 
much better now than it was this time last year. Chair and 
desk factories are busy. Hardwood lumber manufacturers 
here, as well as the large wood consuming plants, report that 
good labor is hard to get. There are five free employment 
bureaus in the leading cities of the State that are maintained 
by the State, and for some time these bureaus have been un- 
able to fill all orders for labor. 

Building in Evansville is unusually active in spite of the 
inclement weather that has prevailed recently. Contractors 
and architects say there is plenty of work in sight for next 
spring and summer. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ARKANSAS. Bentonville—H. J. Gorum has sold his 
interest in the Benton County Lumber Co. 


CALIFORNIA. Indio—G. J. Wrang has been succeeded 
y E. E. Black. 


FLORIDA. Tallahassee—The Yaeger & Bethel Hard- 
ware Co. has been succeeded by the Yaeger & Rhodes 
\tardware Co. 


GEORGIA. Thomaston—The Thomaston Lumber Co. is 
cut of business. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Hall Lumber Co. has _ in- 
reased its capital stock from $25,000 to $30,000. 

Chicago—W. M. Hopkins has withdrawn as secretary 
{ the Theodore Fathauer Co. 

Claytonville—Fred Bleuer has been succeeded by the 
Fred A. Smith Lumber Co. 

Hubbard Woods—The Hubbard Woods Lumber & Coal 
Co. has increased its capital stock to $75,000. 

Joliet—The Sime-Sawyer & Georgens Co. has changed 
its name to the Sawyer & Georgens Co. 

Neoga—H. A. Aldrich & Co. have been succeeded by 
ihe R. A. Watson Lumber Co. 


IOWA. Clarinda-Shambaugh—G. W. Richardson has 
been succeeded by the Richardson Lumber Co. (Inc.) 

Dubuque—The Central Lumber & Coal Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $700,000 to $900,000. 

Farley—The George McGee Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Central Lumber & Coal Co., ‘of Dubuque. 

Martinton—Putnam & Shaver have been succeeded by 
the Hoopeston Lumber & Coal Co., of Hoopeston. 

Mount Auburn—St. Clair & Rawson have been suc- 
ceeded by R. H. St. Clair. 

Preston—The Preston Tile Works have been succeeded 
by F. C. C. Schroeder. 


KANSAS. Abilene-Talmage—The Rice-Johntz-Nicolay 
Lumber Co. has been succeeded by the Noll-Welty Lum- 
ber Co., of Kansas City, Mo. 

Chanute—W. M. Gray has been succeeded by B. F. 
Baughman. 

Liberal—The Meyer Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 
the Craig Lumber Co. 

Williamsburg—M. F. Getchell & Co. have been succeeded 
by Smith & Waite. 


KENTUCKY. Franklin—The Biggs-Ashford Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. now the Ashford Lumber Co. 

Glendale—The business of the Glendale Lumber Co. has 
been acquired by the Jenkins-Essex Co., of Elizabethtown. 
The Jenkins-Essex Co. has also bought the Vine Grove 
Lumber Co.’s business at Vine Grove, and the two com- 
panies acquired will be operated by the Elizabethtown 
company. 

Versailles—The W. E. Congleton Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Congleton-Davis Lumber Co. 


MICHIGAN. Clio—The May Lumber Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $15,000 to $50,000. : 

Detroit—The Michigan Lumber Yard (Inc.) has in- 
creased its capital stock from $20,000 to $50,000. 

Ludington—W. T. Culver has been succeeded by the 
Stearns & Culver Lumber Co. 


MINNESOTA. Beardsley—The Peterson Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by Otto Newmann. 


MISSOURI. Carterville—The Richardson-King Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the Logan-Moore Lumber Co., 
with headquarters at Kansas City. 

St. Louis—The Moore-Jurden Lumber Co. has changed 
its name to the F. C. Moore Lumber Co. 

Tina—Frank Yehle has been succeeded by the Myers 
Lumber Co., with headquarters at Hale. 


MONTANA. Devon—The Concord Mercantile Co. has 
been succeeded by the Devon Mercantile Co. 


OHIO. Cambridge—The Cambridge Furniture Manu- 
facturing Co. has been succeeded by the Suitt Bros. Manu- 
facturing Co. 

Cincinnati—Richey, Halsted & Quick have been suc- 
ceeded by the Richey, Halsted & Quick Co. : 

Cleveland—The Edgewater Lumber Co. has° increased 
its capital stock from_ $50,000 to $75,000. ; 

Cleveland—The A. Teachout Co. has increased its cap- 
ital stock from $100,000 to $150,000. 

Deshler-Hoytville—The Lytle Lumber Co. has dissolved 
and has been succeeded at Deshler by the E. R. Lytle 
Lumber Co., as David Lytle, founder of the business, has 
retired. At Hoytville the Hoytville Lumber & Supply Co. 
succeeds, A. D. Lytle, jr., a member of the firm, being 
owner. 

Pandora—D. C. Shank & Co. (Inc.) have been suc- 
ceeded by the Pandora Lumber Co. 


OKLAHOMA. Coweta-Haskell — The Logan-Moore 
“Lumber Co. has been succeeded by the Minnetonka Lum- 
ber Co., with headquarters at Oklahoma. 

Eldorado—The Eldorado Lumber Co. has sold its stock 
to the Dascomh-Daniels Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo., 
which company now conducts the business under the 
name Dascomb-Daniels Lumber Co. 

Hobart—The J. W. Graves Co. has been succeeded by 
the T. H. Rogers Co. 

Kuso—The Lyon-Gray Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by J. W. Blakley. 

Seneca—The Miller-Geck Lumber Co. will remove its 
ieadquarters to Tulsa. 

Tulsa—F. D. Misener has sold his yards to the W. R. 
'ickering Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo. 

Wilburton—T. L. Manning has been succeeded by the 
aul & Wallace Hardware & Lumber Co., with an au- 
horized capital of $10,000. 


OREGON. Myrtle Point—The Sugarloaf Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by J. S. Whitaker. 


TEXAS. Houston—The Union Lumber Co. has filed 
ertificate of dissolution. 

DeLeon—J. D. Ham Has been succeeded by C. G. Foust 
« Co, Mr. Foust also has yards at Bluff Dale and Sipe 
Springs. ° 

Huntsville—The Hooper lumber mill near here has been 
‘equired by W. J. Williams. 

Mathis—John S. Wagnon has been succeeded by Wag- 
non & Paden. 
_ San Antonio—The Griffith Lumber Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 

Tahoka—The Tahoka Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Gibson-Sorrells Lumber Co. 


WASHINGTON. Winlock—L. B. Menefee, president of 
the Menefee Lumber Co., has bought the J. A. Veness 
Lumber Co.’s mill here. The mill is modern and has an 
average daily capacity of 100,000 feet. 


WISCONSIN. Bloomer—The A. J. Martin Lumber Co., 
operating here, and the Colfax Lumber Co., with yards 
at Colfax and Minong, have consolidated with head- 
quarters here and bearing the title of the former concern, 
A. J. Martin Lumber Co. 

Brodhead—Graham & Coldren have been succeeded by 
Coldren & Fleek. 

Portage—A. J. Weir has been succeeded by the Con- 
sumers’ Lumber & Coal Co., with an authorized capital 


of $50,000. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


NOVA SCOTIA. Hartville—The property and good will 
of the St. Croix Lumber Co. has been acquired by the 
Maritime Trading & Development Co. (Ltd.). The sale 
includes the mills and 26,000 acres of timberland. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


ALABAMA. Stapleton—Pine Products Co., authorized 
capital $15,000; W. D. Stapleton, Lulu Stapleton and C. H. 
Snowden. ‘ 

Wood Bluff Landing (P. O. Woodbluff)—R. B. Rudolph 
Lumber Co., authorized capital $21,000; Burwell B. Ru- 
dolph, John H. Laws and Hugh Henry. 


ARKANSAS. Little Rock—Alfred Heading Co., author- 
ized capital $75,000; W. F. Alfrey, W. L. Priest, F. W. 
Hurley and others. 


FLORIDA. Tampa—Tampa Shipbuilding & Engineering 
Co. has incorporated. 


GEORGIA. Madison—Morgan Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $25,000; W. F. Beam, president; D. A. Rudisill, 
vice president; J. W. Carroll, secretary, and L. J. Manney, 
manager. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—C. E. Curtis & Bros. Co. has 
incorporated. 

Chicago—National Picture Frame Co., authorized capi- 
tal $10,000. 


INDIANA. Evansville—Home Owners’ Association (to 
build and sell homes), authorized capital $100,000; Gustave 
Hartmetz, James C. Johnson, Samuel T. Heston and O. W. 
McGinniss. 

Franklin—Franklin Manufacturing Co., authorized cap- 
a $15,000; Guy Fulton, Dudley A. Cox and Joseph J. 

oan. 

Jeffersonville—Howard Shipyard & Dock Co. has in- 
corporated. 

Lawrenceburg—Johnston & Klare Manufacturing Co., 
authorized capital $15,000; William M. Johnston, Susan F. 
Klare and William W. Klare. 

Terre Haute—George H. Dickerson Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $5,000; Flora Dickerson, George H. 
Dickerson and Solon D. Freeman. 


IOWA. Lone Tree—Curtis Handle Co. has incorporated. 


KENTUCKY. St. Helens—Hieronymous Tie & Timber 
Co., authorized capital $10,000; G. D. Hieronymous, Hill 
Congleton and R. Van Meter. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Springfield — Springfield Lumber 
Corporation, authorized capital $50,000; . Jones, 
president; Edward W. Broder, treasurer, and Luella M. 
Thayer, clerk. 


MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—The Merl Lumber Co. has in- 
corporated with an authorized capital of $10,000; W. W. 
Logan, M. E. Logan and G. E. Knight. 


MONTANA. Elliston—Elliston Lumber Co. has incor- 
porated. 


NORTH DAKOTA. Michigan—Lamb Lumber & Imple- 
ment Co., authorized capital $55,000. 


OKLAHOMA, Spiro—Spiro Grain & Lumber Co. has 
incorporated. 


OREGON. Klamath Falls—Oregon-California Box Co., 
authorized capital $40,000; A. J. Voye, M. S. West, B. W. 
Mason and the Dwight Lumber Co., of San Francisco. The 
company will reopen the Savidge Bros. plant here as a 
box factory, running a daily capacity of 40,000 to 50,000. 
ae Shingle Co., authorized capital 

Portland—Foster Mill & Fixture Co. (to deal in lumber, 
brag material and store fixtures), authorized capital 


PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—A charter has been 
granted under the laws of Delaware to the Robert F. 
Whitmer Lumber Co., with an authorized capital stock of 
$50,000, manufacturing and wholesaling lumber with offices 
318-320 Liberty St., this city. This company will continue 
the business started by Robert F. Whitmer and operated 
by him until his recent illness. The officers of the com- 
pany are: Robert F. Whitmer, president; Charles Steele, 
vice president; R. B. Horsburgh, treasurer, and M. M. 
Daly, secretary. F. M. Jobson, with offices 18 Broadway, 
represents the company in New York and vicinity. E. 
Lehman takes care ofthe Philadelphia trade. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Cheraw—Sullivan Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $9,000. 

Ehrhardt—KEhrhardt Heading Mill Co., authorized cap- 
ital $2,400; A. B. Coggins, Ek. E. Hughes and Henry 
Ehrhardt. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Sioux Falls—Shannon-O’Connor Co. 
(to deal in lumber etc.), authorized capital $500; C. I. 
Shannon, A. C. Connor and Gordon L. Fletcher. 


: TENNESSEE. Dickson—F. W. Crowe Stave & Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $10,000; F. H. Crow, A. B. Crow, 
Pitt Senslee and others. 

Jamestown—Taubert, Lumber Co., authorized capital 
po hn Max Taubert, Curt Taubert, B. C. Taubert and 
others. 

Nashville—Application for a Tennessee charter has been 
filed with the secretary of State by the Huff-Stickler Lum- 
ber Co., of South Bend, Ind. The incorporators are O. G. 
Huff, Bessie E. Huff, Harriet E. Oliver, Mollie E. Stickler 
and C. F. Stickler. ; 


TEXAS. Groom—Groom Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
el $12,000; W. A. Massie, W. S. Boydstun and J. B. 
eems. 


UTAH. Salt Lake City—Angell-Sturgeon, composed of 
R. C. Angell and E. T. Sturgeon, have incorporated, with 
offices in the Newhouse Building, this city and branch 
offices, 543 First Avenue, Pocatello, Idaho, under the man- 
agement of R. E. Lewis. The firm is direct selling agent 
for the Douglas Fir Lumber Co. and the ‘East Oregon 
Lumber Co. 


VIRGINIA. Pulaski—Ohio Lumber & Mining Co., au- 
thorized capital $100,000; Schuyler Slager, president; C. A. 
or secretary and treasurer, both of Chillicothe, 

oO. 


WASHINGTON. Centralia—The company recently in- 
corporated here to wholesale lumber, lath and shingles, 
with offices in the Union Loan & Trust Building, is the 
M. C. & M. Lumber Co., not the “E. C. M. M.’’ company, 
as recently listed by a reporting agency. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—English Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $20,000; J. E. Campbell, W. G. Matthews, 
George W. McClintic, C. W. Good and D. C. Gallaher, all 
of Charleston. 


WISCONSIN. Eau Claire—Brookings Commercial Co., 
authorized capital $1,000,000; John S. Owen, C. W. Lock- 
wood and A. J. Keith. 

Milwaukee—Landeck Lumber Co. has incorporated with 
an authorized capital of $25,000; F. A. Landeck, Peter C. 
Kolinski and G. J. Landeck; offices 1036 First National 
Bank Building, this city. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


MANITOBA. Winnipeg—Lake Winnipeg Paper Co. 
(Ltd.), (to carry on a lumber, pulpwood, pulp and paper 
business), authorized capital $5,000,000; Duncan B. Mc- 
Donald, Edward Seybold and Angus W. Fraser. 


ONTARIO. Matheson—R. S. Potter Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 
(timber merchants, sawmill and planing mill proprietors 
etc.), authorized capital $20,000; Wesley A. Gordon, Fred- 
erick A. Day and Edna M. Reilly. 


QUEBEC. Montreal—Bartram & Ball (Ltd.), (to carry 
on a lumber, timber and pulpwood business), authorized 
capital $40,000; Vivian T. Bartram and John B. Bartram. 
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“Chinook 


Primes’ 


are personally inspected. ‘They are cut 25 butts to 
measure 10% inches thick when green. When dry 
here is the grade: 

100% clear— no sap, 100% vertical grain, no 
shims, average 10 inches thick when dry, smooth 
butts and jointed parallel. 


Inspecting Thickness—Shingles Green. 


Write for further particulars and 
let us grant you exclusive sale. 


Chinook Lumber & Shingle Co., Inc. 


High Grade Shingle Specialists 
915-16 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
SALESMEN WANTED 











Near roy 
Ne @ No 
sZso 
& Thousan® 


A price that never fluctu- 
ates with the shingle market 
and one that assures you of 
this fact—your competitor 
cannot buy a car for one 
cent less than the $2.60. An 
innovation in the Shingle 
business to be sure but one 
that is daily bringing the 
orders for 





TRADE MARK 


“Golden Eagle” Brand 
Red Cedar Shingles 


This price is f. o. b. the mill and if you want to know 
exactly how much they will cost you laid down at your 
yard, simply add the freight charges, weight 180 lbs. 
“Golden Eagle” Brand are full 5-2 16 in. Shingles and 


are honestly made. Send us your orders today. 


We Want Salesmen. 





909 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 


—Shull Lumber & Shingle Co.— 








PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady, Wash. 





Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal, 











Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 








The Sound Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, 


FIR AND CEDAR 
LUMBER AND SHINGLES 








This book provides in a convenient 
form a compendium of plans and 


Lumber Shed 





2 information on the building of lum- 
Construction  persneds and other buildings used 
A Book for Retail by the retail lumber ya 

Met. L. The book is 8x11 inches In size, 
By Saley. 176 pages, is printed on a high grade 
conte peper and is durably bound in Reswan linen. Price, post- 
paid, & Copy. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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CALIFORNIA | 


— 





t California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
pana Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 


MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 




















CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
aoe Factory and Pattern Stock 





Calif. White 


and Sugar P I N E. 
dried CLEARS rica 16 lengths 


800,000 ft. 5-4, 6-4, 8-4 


Best for Factory and Planing Mill. 
Eastern Shipments a Specialty. 
Prices, Grades and Texture Right. 


=: REDWOOD :-: 
Frank P.DoeLumberCo. , san rrancisco,ca. 




























Encourage Home Building © 
In Your Community 


through the columns of your local paper. 
Let the people in your community know you 
are always ready to help them with their 
building problems. You can do this it you will 


Advertise House Plans 


You will be surprised how many big bills 
for material you will sell. They area great 
business stimulator. As for Bulletin No. 28. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO 








B'ue prints, two cuts of floor plans, bill of material 


and exterior cut as shown on bulletin 3 50 
(coarse newspaper screen) will be sent for e 








Aesop was a philosopher, but he 

Resawed Fables never was in the lumber busi- 
i ver wrote any wise 

: By DOUGLAS MALLOCH P&S. He never y 

Resawed Fables supplies the deficiency. This new book is a collection of 
the funniest prose writings of “The Lumberman Poet.”” In fact, it is the 
funniest book ever written about the lumber business orany other business. 
That’s its purpose. It isthe everyday experiences of the lumberman, told 
with asmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy- postpaid, $1.00. 





American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 








NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—The Williams & Voris Lum- 
ber Co., of Chattanooga, Tenn., will build a mill to 
manufacture hardwoods. 

Benton—The Samuel Lumber Co. (Inc.), of Tuscaloosa, 
manufacturing and wholesaling yellow pine lumber, has 
acquired 14,000,000 feet of virgin timber, of which about 
11,000,000 feet is yellow pine and the remainder red oak 
and gum. The company will erect a mill here on the 
Western Railway of Alabama, with a daily capacity of 
15,000 feet, to be modern in every respect and to be ready 
for operation by Mar. 1. This mill, with the mill located 
at Sylvan and two contracting mills, will give the com- 
pany a daily cut of 75,000 feet of lumber. The company 
makes a specialty of green timbers. 

Mobile—The Sheip Lumber Co. will install dry kilns to 
cost $5,000. 

ARKANSAS. Little Rock—The Hale Lumber Co., 707 
Center Street, plans erecting an addition to its plant. 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—The Landreth Hardwood 
Co. has finished installing machinery for an up-to-date 
sawmilling plant near Escondido, San Diego County. 
Sucalyptus lumber, insulator pins and other by-products, 
including eucalyptus oil, will be manufactured from the 
trees on about 700 acres. 


GEORGIA. Stilson—The Zickgraf Lumber Co., 411 
American Bank Building, Savannah, will erect a mill, 
28 by 80 feet, and a kiln, 20 by 82 feet. Machinery has 
been acquired. The daily capacity of the mill will be 
20,000 feet rough lumber. 


ILLINOIS. Freeport—Clingman & Glasser, dealing in 
building material ete., have acquired more property at 
4 Clare Avenue and will remodel buildings, adding roofing 
department. 


KENTUCKY. Mayking—W. W. Gibson & Son are in- 
stalling mills here to cut 15,000 feet of lumber daily and 
expect to operate shortly. 


MAINE. Oldtown—The McNulty & Whittier Co. will 
rebuild the plant of the Stillwater Lumber Co., recently 
burned while in operation by the McNulty interests. 
Clapboard and shingle machines will be installed and 
space will be provided for two band saws. 

MARYLAND. Brooklyn—John H. Geis & Co. will erect 
a frame building, 70 by 100 feet and 32 feet high. Milling 
machinery will be installed and will be_ electrically 
operated. 

MASSACHUSETTS. New Bedford—Continental Wood 
Screw Co. will erect a plant. Two main buildings will be 
44 by 260 feet and an office structure, 30 by 35 feet. 


MISSISSIPPI. Forest—The Forest Lumber Co., re- 
cently organized, will erect a mill 40 by 110 feet, to cost 
$5,000. A 7-foot band sawmill will be installed. 

Meridian—Clarence Boyle (Inc.), of Chicago, has com- 
pleted arrangements for the construction of a hardwood 
mill on the line of the Meridian and Memphis Railroad. 
Cc. V. Kimball is local representative of the firm and is 
looking after details. It is understood that the firm owns 
considerable hardwood stumpage in the vicinity. 

Purvis—The Bay Creek Lumber Co., operating a saw- 
mill with planing mill equipment here, has begun prepara- 
tions for the erection of another sawmill, with the in- 
tention of sawing short logs so as to be able to devote 
the large mill now running to the getting out of bill 
material, for which the company has orders beyond the 
present mill capacity. 

Webb—The Burgess Lumber Co., organized by J. H. 
Burgess, of Hopkinsville, Ky., and others, will build a 
mill to manufacture oak, gum and hickory timber, to be 
made into automobile spokes and rims. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Elkin—The South Atlantic Lum- 
ber Co., of Greensboro, will build a plant. 


OREGON. Klamath Falls—The Oregon-California Box 
Co., recently incorporated, will reopen the Savidge Bros. 
plant here as a box factory, running a daily capacity of 
40,000 to 50,000 feet. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—The Sanitary Toilet 
Seat Co. has started its plumbers’ woodworking plant, 
one of the largest and most fully equipped of its kind in 
this country. The company expects to manufacture about 
1,000 sets a day. Sand finished goods only are manu- 
factured and the company has contracted its entire 1917 
output. 

TENNESSEE. Johnson City—The American Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., recently incorporated, will erect a 
building, 60 by 200 feet and sheds, to cost $6,000. The 
company will install saw and planing mill machinery for 
lumber and dimension stock, milling in transit, building 
material etc. 

Kingsport—White Oak Veneer & Lumber Co. will build 
a plant; H. T. Spencer, president. 

Piney Flats—Wolfe Bros. & Co., J. B. Wolfe, president, 
will rebuild buildings. A building 50 by 75 feet and two 
stories high for office, finishing and store rooms will be 
erected. 

TEXAS. Longview—Work has been started on rebuild- 
ing the crate factory of the Graham Manufacturing Co., 
which was destroyed by fire recently at a loss of $70,000. 
—_ new plant will be ready for operation within forty 
days. 

Alice—The Alice Lumber Co., of which Messrs. Mussey 
& Stamper are owners, in business here, has bought land 
and is erecting new sheds. 

VIRGINIA. Nora—The McCorkle Lumber Co., of Dante, 


lately noted incorporated, will erect a building and install , 


a 6-foot band mill. 


R “ The cost of machinery will be about 
30,000. 


NEW VENTURES. 


ALABAMA. Decatur—The Jones & Abshere Co. re- 
cently began the lumbering and contracting business. 

ARKANSAS. Beebe—J. D. Jenkins has entered the 
lumber business. 

CALIFORNIA. Westmoreland—The Hammond Lumber 
Co., of Los Angeles, is opening a retail yard here. 

CONNECTICUT. Hartford—The New England Lumber 
Co. recently entered the retail business. 

FLORIDA. St. Petersburg—R. J. Squire will open a 
lumber yard. 

GEORGIA. Ellijay—The Ellijay Lumber Co. recently 
began business. 

Madison—The Morgan Lumber Co., of Cherryville, N. C., 
has acquired a plant here which it will operate. 

IOWA. Allerton—The Rose & Spahn Lumber Co. will 
open a yard here. 

KANSAS. Atchison—The Bearwin Lumber Yard will 
open a yard here. 

LOUISIANA. Baton Rouge—The Delta Lumber Co., of 
New Orleans, has opened a branch office here. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—The Tower & Kelley Lumber Co. 
recently entered the wholesale business. 

MINNESOTA. Webster—The C. W. Adams Lumber Co. 
recently began the retail business, with headquarters at 
St. Paul. - 

MISSISSIPPI. Webb—The Burgess Lumber Co. has 
been organized by J. H. Burgess, of Hopkinsville, Ky., 
and others. The company will erect a mill. 

MISSOURI. Asbury—The Murray Lumber, Grain & 
Hardware Co. recently. began the grain and lumber busi- 
ness, with headquarters at Iantha. 

Miami—Frank Kneisley recently began business, 
handling building materials ete. 

MONTANA. Zurich—The Local Lumber Co., of Chinook, 


will open a yard here in a few weeks, to be. in charge of 
H. F. Wegener. 


NEBRASKA. Oshkosh—The Foster Lumber Co. has 
entered the retail business, with headquarters at Kansas 
City, Mo. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—l. J. Neubecker recently began 
the commission lumber business. 

OREGON. Sandy—The Bruns Lumber Co. has begun 
the sawmilling business. 

Enterprise—The Southwestern Lumber Co. is erecting 
offices here and installing a yard, to be completed in five 
or six weeks. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Sioux Falls—The Shannon-Connor 
Co. recently began the commission lumber business. 

TEXAS. Houston—T. L. L. Temple jr., manager of 
the Texas Lumber Co., and V. H. Borsodi and B. Jack 
have organized a company to handle fuel and forage for 
the Government. 

Kerrville—The Peterson & Moore Lumber Co. recently 
began business. j 


VIRGINIA. Portsmouth—Robert C. Irwin recently 
began the lumber business. ; 
WASHINGTON. Seattle—The Charles W. Johnson 


Lumber Co. 
lumber ete. 

Seattle—The Whitcomb Lumber Co. recently began the 
wholesale lumber and shingle business. 


CASUALTIES. 


ARKANSAS. Little Rock—The Little Rock Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. suffered a fire loss Jan. 15, estimated 
at $50,000, which is mostly covered by insurance. Thru 
the efforts of employees and others the offices, engine 
room, boiler room and a large stock of lumber piled in 
the yards of the plant were saved. 

ILLINOIS. Geneva—The Charles Harbaugh Lumber 
Co.’s plant here was visited by fire Jan. 21, which caused 
a loss estimated at $2,500. The loss is mostly covered by 
insurance. Some equipment, stock and the company’s 
barns and three horses burned. The company has its 
headquarters at Highland Park, Ill., and Charles I. Har- 
baugh is president and Harold C. Harbaugh, vice president 
of the company. 

INDIANA. Mitchell—The lumber yard of the Roy Ran- 
dolph Lumber & Coal Co. was destroyed by fire Jan. 18; 
loss $5,000, which is partly covered by insurance. 

OHIO. Lima—The Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 
Railroad’s coach shops here were destroyed by fire Jan. 
19; loss $100,000. The shops will be rebuilt. Fifteen new 
cars, the planing mill, oil shop and roundhouses escaped 
damage. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—The plant of the Malow Bros. 
Building Co. was visited by fire recently, which caused a 
loss of $60,000. The loss is covered by insurance. 

WASHINGTON. Everett—Jan. 18 fire visited the plant 
of the Hartley Shingle Co. and destroyed two new dry 
kilns. Approximately 2,000,000 shingles, valued at $4,000 
were destroyed. The total loss is estimated at $10,000. 
The kilns are being rebuilt. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


BALTIMORE, MpD., Jan. 23.—-For some weeks reports have 
been in circulation that F. Mertens Sons, a corporation 
largely interested in timberlands, sawmills, orchards and 
other enterprises, with headquarters at Cumberland, were 
financially embarrassed. These reports assumed a definite 
form last week when proceedings were started at Washington 
to throw the concern into bankruptcy. A creditors’ petition 
filed alleged that the corporation is insolvent and asked for 
an order adjudicating it bankrupt. Justice Ritz issued a 
rule for a hearing to be held Jan. 30, when the company 
will have an opportunity to submit reasons why the petition 
should not be granted. The assets are said to be about 
$6,000,000, with liabilities of not more than $2,000,000. But 
the former are stated to be in such shape that they can not 
be readily realized on and creditors are said to have been 
pressing for settlement. It is stated that the Mertens’ in 
terests will fight the bankruptcy proceedings. 


recently began wholesaling Pacific Coast 














DENVER, COLO., Jan. 23.—William B. Harrison, referee in 
bankruptcy for the Oak Creek Saw Mill Co., has issued no 
tice that a creditors’ meeting has been called for Feb. 18 at 
10 p. m. at Room 714 Continental Building, this city. to 
examine and pass upon report of David B. Sauve, trustee of 
the estate of the bankrupt. Mr. Suave asks that an order 
be entered authorizing him to destroy the books of account 
and other records kept by the bankrupt, which came into 
his hands as trustee, or to deliver to any person who may 
desire to preserve the records. Notice is also given that 
unless proofs of debt are filed on or before the day of the 
or the creditor can not share in the dividends de 
clared. 


Boston, MAss., Jan, 23.—A voluntary partnership petition 
in bankruptcy has been filed in the United States District 
Court by Frederick A. Murphy, of Medford, and John T. Rob- 
son, of Revere, who are in business in Cambridge, as Murphy 
& Robson, general woodworkers, milling and drying. he 
liabilities are scheduled at $31,998, of which $29,501 is 
listed as unsecured. The assets are valued at $22,350, of 
which $18,200 is in milling and drying tools, machines and 
apparatus. 





WINCHESTER, Ky., Jan. 23.—The Fidelity & Columbia 
Trust Co., of Louisville, trustee for the Day Lumber & Coal 
Co., of this city, bankrupt, is arranging for a sale of the 
many properties held by the company, which was formerly 
one of the largest operators in the eastern part of the S'tate. 
Property at Beattyville, Jackson and Campton Junction will 
be sold at auction, at Jackson on Feb. 12; at Beattyville, 
Feb, 13, and at Campton Junction, Feb. 14. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 23.—On application of the Fir Tree 
Lumber Co., of Tacoma, S. L. Forbes has been appointed 
receiver of the Buckeye Lumber Co., a wholesale concern of 
this city. No statement of the assets or liabilities has as 
yet been made, 


MonTGomery, Pa., Jan. 22.--The Montgomery Manufac- 
turing Co. is offering 40 cents on the dollar to creditors. 





NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 23.—Rothschild Bros. Manufac- 
turing Co.; petition in bankruptcy. 


HYMENEAL | 


WISLER-CRAWFORD.—Charles H. Wisler, a_ well 
known retail lumber dealer of Philadelphia, Pa., with 
business at American and Cumberland streets, and Mrs. 
Mary A. Crawford were united in marriage last week. 
The ceremony was performed by Rev. John H. Wilson at 
the bride’s home, 1203 Wagner Street, and after the cere- 
mony the couple left for Florida... On their return they 
will reside at 2254 North Broad Street. 


ENOCHS CHILDRESS.—Fletcher Black Enochs, mana- 
er of the Fernwood Lumber Co., of Fernwood, Miss., and 

iss Anne Blanch Childress, were united in marriage Jan. 
17 at the Methodist church in Lexington, Miss., in the 
presence of relatives and invited guests. After*the cere- 
mony they left for a brief honeymoon trip and will be 
at home in Fernwood about Jan. 27. Both are members 
of prominent Mississippi families. 
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| OBITUARY 


CYRUS SIBLEY SEARING.—One of the best_ timber 
experts and cruisers of the country, Cyrus Sibley Searing, 
who recently made his home in Chicago, with offices in 
the Conway Building, passed away at his residence, 4332 
Vista Terrace, Chicago, after a short illness. 

Mr. Searing was born at Mobile, Ala., Dec. 25, 1854. For 
several years he was United States Government Surveyor 
and surveyed parts of Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Texas. For seven years he was land commissioner for 
the Kansas City, Pittsburgh & Gulf Railroad. He had 
been dealing in timberlands for the last twenty-five years 
and closed several of the largest southern pine and hard- 
wood deals ever made in the South, the deals invariably 
working out to the satisfaction of the buyer, as well as 
the seller. Many large southern lumber operators have 
built up large fortunes on purchases and operations 
recommended by Mr. Searing. He enjoyed a broad ac- 
quaintance among business interests in all sections of the 
country and particularly among lumber and timber in- 
terests. He was universally held in high esteem and was 
serupulously true and upright in all his business and per- 
sonal enterprises. He was a resident of Shreveport, La., 
for thirteen years, going from there to New Orleans, 
where he lived for about eight years and on deciding 
Chicago offered a favorable field in timber operations, 
moved to Chicago, in 1915. He leaves a family consisting 
of his widow, Mrs. -Fannie S. Searing, a son, Robert G. 
Searing, now of New York, and a daughter, Miss Cora S. 
Searing. Interment was at Shreveport, La. 











EDWARD E. BRADLEY.—A prominent retired manu- 
facturer of New Haven, Conn., Edward E. Bradley, former 
State adjutant-general and the head of the Connecticut 
Forestry Commission, died Jan. 21 of heart disease. Mr. 
Bradley started life in the coach and carriage trade and 
eventually became president and general manager of the 
New Haven Wheel Co. He was a director of banks and 
of many business, industrial and other corporations. Be- 
sides his membership in many social and other clubs 
and associations, Mr. Bradley was active in numerous 
military and historical organizations. He enlisted in 1861 
with a New Haven company and rose from private to the 
rank of colonel. In 1901 he was elected president of the 
New Haven Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Bradley was 
married in 1871 to Mary Elizabeth Kimberly, of West 
Haven, Conn. 


WILL A. RIDER.—One of the best known lumbermen 
of Indiana, Will A. Rider, of Indianapolis, died at his 
home in that city last week at the age of 61, after an 
illness of only a few days. He had been in the lumber 
business—wholesale or retail—for about thirty-six years 
and at the time of his death represented the Frost-Johnson 
Lumber Co., of St. Louis. The fact that Mr. Rider has 
been calling on the retail lumber trade for many years 
resulted in his building up a wide acquaintance. He had 
been a resident of Indianapolis for the last twenty years, 
formerly having lived at Kentland and Muncie, Ind. 
Interment was at Kentland. Mr. Rider leaves a widow 
and three children. He was an active member of the 
Indiana Chamber of Commerce and the Indiana Demo- 
eratie Club. 


EDWARD MYERS.—One of the pioneer manufacturers 
of the middle West passed away Jan. 18 in the death of 
Edward Myers, widely known thruout the lumber industry 
as president of the Smith, Myers & Schnier Co., manu- 
facturer of band and circular sawmills, veneer mills and 
cigar box machines, Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. Myers was 
born in Dungannon, Ohio, and as soon as he finished his 
education went to Cincinnati and almost from the first 
devoted his attention to the manufacture of machinery. 
In 1882 he participated in the formation of the partnership 
with Messrs. Smith and Schnier and was the surviving 
member. He was 84 years old, but up to the time of his 
last illness was active in the management of the business. 
He is survived by his widow, a son, Joseph and a sister, 
Mrs. Albert Bell. 


MRS. NANCY M. DORR.—Widow of the late Temple E. 
Dorr, who was a prominent lumberman, died in Saginaw, 
Mich., Jan. 21, of a complication of diseases, after being 
an invalid for about a year. Mrs. Dorr was born in 
Bradley, Me., Aug. 14, 1842, and was united in marriage 
to Mr. Dorr Feb. 8 66, who died Nov. 6, 1913. She 
leaves three daughters: Frau Victor von Borosini, Mrs. 
Wellington S. Morse, of Los Angeles, Cal., and Mrs. 
Chauncey W. Penoyer, of San Francisco, Cal. 


WILLIAM J. KENGEL.—President of the Culver City 
Lumber Co., of Los Angeles, Cal., and a former resident 
of Detroit, Mich., William J. Kengel, died in Los Angeles 
Jan. 11, of heart failure. Mr. Kengel was born in Detroit, 
July 18, 1862, and went to Los Angeles when 30 years old. 
Besides his widow he leaves two sons and a daughter. 
His sons are Horace A. and Edward Kengel. Interment 
was in Los Angeles, where he had made his home for the 
last twenty-five years. 


WILLIAM P. PROCTOR.—Owner of the William P. 
Proctor Co., of North Chelmsford, Mass., William P. 
Proctor, and one of the prominent residents of Duxtable, 
died Jan. 20 at the Lowell General Hospital, Lowell, Mass., 
at the age of 52. He leaves a widow and two daughters. 


CHARLES P. SEARLE.—Senior member of the law 
firm Searle & Waterhouse, 50 Congress Street, Boston, 
and president of the Calvin Putnam Lumber Co., of Dan- 
beg Mass., Charles P. Searle, died last week at the age 
oO . 




















JACK MILES.—A veteran yellow pine lumberman and 
founder of the town of Yellow Pine, Ala., Capt. Jack 
Miles, died at Mobile this week of heart failure at the 
age of 66. For many years he operated the Yellow Pine 
Lumber Co. His widow and two daughters survive. 





TIMBER LAND SALES 


The Samuel Lumber Co. (Inc.), manufacturing and 
wholesaling yellow pine lumber, with headquarters at 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., thru T. L. Samuel, of Montgomery, sec- 
retary and treasurer of the company, last week bought 
14,000,000 feet of virgin timber, of which about 11,000,000 
feet is yellow pine and the remainder red oak and gum. 
The company will erect a modern mill at Benton (Ala.), 
on the Western Railway of Alabama, with a daily ca- 
pacity of 15,000 feet of lumber, to be ready for operation 
by Mar. 1. The new mill, with the mill at Sylvan and two 


contracting mills, will give the company a daily cut of 
75,000 feet, ” wud . ‘ 














The Oregon Lumber Co., with headquarters at Ogden, 
Utah, has bought about 3,000,000,000 feet of timber from 
John E. DuBois, of DuBois, Pa. The timber is located in 
the Nehalem Valley, Oregon, and it is stated the considera- 
tion was approximately $4,000,000. The buyer expects to 
expend about $1,500,000 in building logging railroads, saw- 
mills and docks. 





Thomas Bayne, operating a hardwood sawmill and 
manufacturing wagon wood stock at Oak Grove, La., has 
beught the J. W. Allen timber tract near Oak Grove, con- 
taining 5,408 acres, for $173,088. There are 30,000,000 feet 


of timber on the tract, of which 22,000,000 feet is white 
oak and hickory, the remainder being gum and pine. 





U. S. Consul E. Verne Richardson, of Moncton, New 
Brunswick, has reported to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce that American interests have bought 
a tract of timberland at Little River, New Brunswick, 
containing about 28,000 acres. A large equipment of build- 
ings, a sawmilling plant and many improvements incidental 
to the conduct of a large business have, it is stated, 
passed into the hands of buyers who propose to remodel 
all existing buildings and stores and reinforce with con- 
crete the dams already constructed. A new paper mill 
to be added to the company’s undertakings is considered 
probable. 


Walter Nickerson, of Houlton, Me., has sold 8,000 acres 
of timberland to the Penobscot Chemical Pulp Co., for 
$75,000. The timber is located in the Allegash region 
and is desirable, as a road is being built to open it up. 





The Skidmore Land Co., of Marinette, Wis., has bought 
for $60,000, 12,000 acres of fine timberland located near 
Athelstane, Wis., from the Peshtigo Valley Land Co., 
known as the old Bartell land, embracing large timber 
— and valuable water power rights on the Peshtigo 

iver. 





The R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., of Winston-Salem, 
N. C., has bought 2,500 acres of timberland in Washington 
County, North Carolina, which it will use in manufactur- 
ing cigar box lumber. 


EXTENSION OF FIRE LIMITS HITS LUMBERMEN 


MALDEN, Mass., Jan. 23.—Wood shingles and lumber 
for many other building purposes will be excluded from 
a large section of this city of more than 50,000 popula- 
tion thru an extension just made in the Malden fire limits 
and approved by Mayor Blodgett. Heretofore the pro- 
hibited section has beea around City Hall Square and 
thru the Middlesex and Center Street districts, where 
numerous mill constructed and other wooden buildings 
used for manufacturing purposes are located. The ex- 
tension of the fire limits extends substantially a mile from 
east to west, from Tremont to Pearl Street, and three- 
quarters of a mile from north to south, from Madison 
Street to Mountain Avenue. The Suffolk Square section, 
the Hebrew quarter, is also included in the new district, 
and this is the first time that fire limits have been estab- 
lished in that quarter, which is filled with ‘‘three-deck- 
ers’’ and other apartment houses and two-family homes, 
all of wood. The restricted territory in that district is 
bounded by Henry, Franklin, Newton, Lyme, Suffolk and 
Harvard Streets. 

There does not seem to be any question but that this 
step has been taken to restrict the use of wood as a 
building material in a large and most important section 
of Malden, which is the third largest of the municipali- 
ties in the metropolitan district of Boston. The building 
construction taken into the fire limits is practically all 
of the wooden type at the present time, and has never 
been the scene of a serious conflagration. There have 
been fires, apparently of incendiary origin, in the Jewish 
section, but the recent experience of a man named Edison 
in New Jersey would seem to suggest that the only ad- 
vantage of substituting the socalled ‘‘fireproof’’ con- 
struction here would be to reward the board insurance 
companies with the privilege of paying heavier losses, 
and to increase the sales of building materials offered in 
competition with lumber. 

In connection with the new building ordinance there 
is also announced a new building commission for Malden, 
and in view of the above changes lumber dealers are 
wondering what will be the attitude of the city officials 
in regard to the choice of materials for future city build- 
ing projects. 


THE MARKETS 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 32. 


Trade is gradually going back to the form displayed 
previous to the holiday period. There has been a slow 
pick up in the inventory period and the tendency of 
many buyers to play a waiting game has delayed the 
recovery beyond what was at first expected. However, 
the outlook now is for a considerable increase in demand, 
and with business done at prevailing prices the market 
is in satisfactory shape for almost every wood. MHard- 
woods are going especially well and yellow pine is in 
a satisfactory position. A serious break in the market 
had been freely predicted, but that expectation has not 
materialized and the selling end of the trade is confident 
that it will not. With the southern hardwoods gum, 
both red and sap, is especially strong, and oak is mov- 
ing along into a stronger position. Birch, of course, 
leads with the northern hardwoods and very strong 
prices: rule, with stocks dwindling rapidly. With the 
southern hardwoods poplar is a strong item and with 
the northern thick maple and elm are in brisk demand. 
Hemlock and northern pine are moving well and the 
trade expects a fine spring business in them. Cypress 
and redwood are enjoying a good trade. Demand is 
spotty with western pines; this market does not need 
any urging at present on account of mills being loaded 
up so heavily with business. Fir is strong, due more to 
Coast conditions than to demand in this market. Red 
cedar shingles are off a bit in quotations. White cedars 
move along as they have been. There is a fairly good 
business for white cedar ties, but the other white cedar 
products have only a seasonable demand. Hardwood 
flooring sells at firm prices and demand is good, while 
the sash and door trade is in the midst of the best off- 
season business that it has had in many years. The 
easier car situation permits a lot of lumber to reach 
Chicago and yards are now able to stock up in a way 
that has not been possible for many weeks on account 
of the serious car shortage. However, the lumber now 
reaching Chicago yards is mostly on orders placed many 
weeks ago. There is every indication that the spring 
trade as to both local consumption and lumber sold here 
for other purposes, will be the best in many seasons. 

















CALIFORNIA 














Port Orford 
CEDAR 


should be in every retail yard 
today for it offers you dealers a large 
number of sales that are impossible with other 
kinds of lumber. It is unexcelled for boats, 
planks for wharfs, bridges, ties, car flooring, 
mouldings, cut-up stock, etc. 


For complete information, prices, etc., 
write the manufacturer. Do it now. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 
711 Syndicate Bldg, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


We are also large manufacturers of Douglas Fir. 
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Direct From the Mill 


If you are not familiar with the many selling 
points and individual characteristics of Redwood, 
now is the time to investigate it. Your customers 
will be demanding it and if you are unable to 
supply their needs you are opening the door for 
your competitor. Take our tip and place your 
order today for 


“Noyo Brand” 


Wide Finish 
Shingles 
Silo Stock 


Tanks 
Siding 
Mouldings 


Lattice 
Factory 
Lumber 


Buy it direct from the mill in straight or mixed 
cars. We-mix to suit your needs and guarantee 
prompt shipments and satisfaction. 


Write for Prices Today. 


FORT BRAGG, CAL. 
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Union Lumber Company l 
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REDWOOD 





ALBION LUMBER CO. 


THEODORE LERCH, Mills, Yards and Gen’! Offices, 
Hobart Bide Sea Fraccico Albion, California. 











ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 





ALSO 
California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles ' 


Wendling - Nathan Co 


LUMBERMEN'S BUILDING 
110 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 











| IN FOREST LAND 


BY DOUGLAS MALLOCH third edition. 





Has a hundred poems that have 
delighted thousands, It isin its 
ice, postpaid, $1.25 


Axverican Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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PACIFIC COAST 


~J.A.LEWIS BRAND |’ 


XK KK 
PREMIUM CLEAR | 


250 RED CEDAR SHINGLES | 


] MaKe THEM 2 USE ZINC F 


COATS SHINCLE COMPANY 


When you are needing 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


don’t forget the 
J. A. LEWIS BRANDS. 


How about your future requirements? Write 
or wire us or our nearest Representative: 


R. S. Coryell, Care Continental Hotel, Newark, N. J. 
T. B. Adams, No. 4 Stern Building, Quincy, Ill. 
Leidigh&HavensLbr. Co. R.A. LongBld., KansasCity, Mo. 
Harry I. WorthCo., Security Bank Bldg. , CedarRapids, la. 
Swan Lbr. & Coal Co., Davidson Bldg., Sioux City, Ia. 
W. T. Keith Lbr. Co., Boyce-GreelyBldg, , Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Fred. S. Robertson, Centralia, Ill. 


The Coats Shingle Co. 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 




















_ 


Lumber Company 


[NDEX- ALENA 
A 


Mills at INDEX, WASH. 


Manufacturers of 


Pacific Coast Forest Products 


Send us your Inquiries for:— 


Rough and Sized Timbers 
General Yard Stock 
Rough Green Clears 
Tank Stock 


| MIXED CARS — Lumber and Shingles i 











Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 
Our i CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
Specialty AND SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 
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“‘Why go East fora Burner When You Can Get 
a Better One for Less Money in Seattle?”’ 








We Manufacture 
Marine and Stationary 


BOILERS 


Tanks and Sheet Iron 
Work of all descrip- 
tions. Erect Steel Pipe 
Lines, Fire Room Ele- 
vators and Penstocks. 


Refuse 
Burners 

and Tops 

a Specialty 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers 


in Pure Iron Wire for Burner 


Tops and Smoke Stacks. 


a 
Repairing Done 


Over Draft Burner Built for Stimson Mill Co., on Short Notice 


Seattle, Wash., Smokeless and Sparkles. 


Seattle Boiler Works, seatie isu. 
Successors to Ballard Boiler Works, Frank F. Hopkins, Prop., Rea. Phone Ballard 1209. 











Agsop was a philosopher, but he 
never was in the lumber busi- 


Resawed Fables :5:'*. mice but 
By DOUGLAS MALLOCH SS. Beane 


Resawed Fables supplies the deficiency. This new book {# a collection of 
the funniest prose writings of “The Lumberman Poet.” in fac, it is the 
funniest book ever written about the lumber business orany other business, 
That’s its purpose. It isthe everyday experiences of the lumberman, told 
with asmile. Every lumbermat owes himself a copy- Price, postpaid, $1, 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 














Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED JAN. 20 





Lumber Shingles 
BONS ig wsteotn h eae Were Sees 50,328,000 7,339,000 
PEG ive nGivctbwc eon ewewasnren 38,867,000 9,031,000 
IND a5 e wiks Scan we RR eer eer ee 
DING ie.back see aren 6 CREE SAS EO 1,692,000 


TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN, 1 TO JAN, 20 


Lumber Shingles 











|) 6 REPRE AN era ere age piry arre nes 163,597,000 20,219,000 
[) See aes ey pete ee 151,477,000 40,347,000 
RRE Lake oes we eis bias Oe TY |) a 
SOIRUURIT so 6s & fin one ewe ea Se eee 20,128,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED JAN, 20 

Lumber Nhingles 

PED OC ena me bekinae ee ele 19,508,000 3,010,000 
BR Shea See Sie eee se 16,031,000 5,376,000 
[ROPING ics seb sss eae RENG0OD 8 8=«-  o eesees 
esvenne Leb wick altia nase See ee Eee 2,366,000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO JAN. 20 

Lumber Shingles 
UY bP SS. snes Nero ern een nary 62,870,000 10,007,000 
SENS cs GAG ck Os Beas ORR RR 64,197,000 25,141,000 
DPROMINRE css ccs ors a oe 1,327,000 15,134,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 
the week ended Jan. 24 were: 





CLASS No. , Value 
ESS ee ee ee ee ee 1 $ * 700 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........... 21 54,500 

5,000 and under CCU OSes 10 67,000 

10,000 and under | er 8 129,000 
25,000 and under See 7 244,000 
50,000 and under 100,000........... 2 135.000 
ae ay eee oe 49 $ 630,200 
Average valuation for week........... tone 12,861 
Totals previous week..........++-.65. 56 1,624,050 
Average v:iluation previous week....... sone ; 29,001 
Totals corresponding week 1916........ 85 3,450,900 
Totals Jan. 1 to Jan. 24, 1917......... 190 3,705,400 
Totals corresponding period 1916....... 369 7,112,650 
Totals corresponding period 1915....... 354 4,937 B97 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 405 4,473,675 
Totals corresponding period 1913....... 431 ferry thy 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 186 1,553,800 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 397 3,8 9,210 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 345 6,241,325 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 574 8,816,150 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 432 2,982,300 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 448 3,844,400 


Following is given a comparative statement of building 
permits for December, 1916 and 1915: 


No. Feet cane 0 
Yecember, 1916 ........... 556 18.848 $ 5,852,506 
oa 1915 Pay aioe nie 713 25,179 10,642,000 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago.—Conditions show little change and those most 
closely identified with the trade believe that the year— 
at least the spring—will witness the finest demand for 
many seasons. Dry stocks are scarce and many items, 
especially in the higher grades, are hard to get. There 
is an especially good demand for low grade northern pine, 
this coming from the box factories. Manufacturers have 
no trouble in disposing of their Nos. 4 and 5 boards at 
better prices than they have obtained for a long while. 
A good market also obtains for norway, spruce and 
northern poplar. As the car situation gradually becomes 
better many delayed shipments begin to reach this market. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Factory business is the main item 
now with the mills, but the car situation has shut them 
off from the eastern market considerably, and has cur- 
tailed shipments to that territory which were strong 
before the holidays, and did much to swell the volume of 
northern pine trade. Yard trade is quiet but inventories 
are over, the retailers have had their convention here, 
and buying for spring use is due to start. Statistics show 
northern pine stocks unusually low and prices firm on the 
lists. 





New York.—Wholesalers report good inquiries with 
spring prospects good. Deliveries from Tonawanda and 
Buffalo are coming along nicely and, while house building 
trade has been backward, retailers report good buying 
from industrial sources. Prices are strong and rumor is 
rife that a few months will show an acute shortage of 
white pine stocks. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The white pine market is on a fairly 
satisfactory basis so far as volume of business is con- 
cerned, tho the building line is quiet because of unfavor- 
able weather. Prices are strongly maintained, particularly 
in the lower grades, in which the supplies are not large. 
Inquiries for large biocks of such lumber are being re- 
ceived and wholesalers say they will, in all probability, run 
short before spring. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Strengthened prices have not 
tended to curtail demand. Dealers report more business 
offered than at any other time since the first of the year, 
but find that operations are hampered greatly by the car 
shortage, embargoes and severe weather conditions. Much 
stock is accumulating at the planing mills. All grades 
move more freely than previously. Some stock comes in 
by rail from Canada and other producing sections but it is 
considerably below the amount required to replenish some 
of the scarcer items. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—There is a growing scarcity of white 
pine in the Pittsburgh field and the whole trade is com- 
plaining of the difficulties that are being met with in 
filling orders. Prices are exceedingly strong and in some 
cases premiums are offered for prompt delivery. Low 
grade stocks are well sold ahead. Good grades also are 
in better demand than usual, 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York.—Spruce prices are strong but, with the re- 
cent advances, demand has ‘fallen away a trifle tho stocks 
are so scarce as to cause no uneasiness. A fair export 
inquiry is again reported and West Virginia shippers say 
they are sold well ahead. A good stock is looked for and 
wholesalers find it more difficult to get shipments than 
they do orders at any price. 





Boston, Mass.—The tendency of retailers to withhold 
orders for spruce frames whenever possible, in the hope 
of some downward trend in the market, is disappearing, 
and market conditions fully justify the present firm base 
quotations of $32. Manufacturers are all sold ahead and 





some decline further orders unless the time of delivery 
is left out of the contract. Random continues to sell 
fairly well and all sizes are held at firm figures. Current 
quotations are: 2x38,.$26; 2x4, $27; 2x6 and 2x7, $26; 2x8, 
$30; 2x10, $31 to $32; 2x12, $32 to $38. Wide random is 
slightly easier. The board market improves steadily. 
Good covering boards, 5 inches and up wide, 8 feet and up 
long, command $22 to $23, and matched boards, 10-, 12-, 
14- and 16-foot, are quoted at $26 to $27. 


Baltimore, Md.—Demand for spruce of a high grade to 
meet special requirements abroad continues and °ship- 
ments are practically undiminished. Prices paid reflect 
the rigid requirements imposed. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—There is very little spruce available for 
current trade. Clear spruce is actively sought for spring 
needs. Low grades are sold far ahead and the shipments 
are deferred for weeks, without any promise of a definite 


time of delivery. 
WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago.—Altho there is not a great activity with white 
cedar products, the trade expects, when business opens 
up, presumably by March 1, that business will be of a 
rush nature. The poles and posts that are being taken 
out this winter will undoubtedly sell at higher prices than 
last season on account of the higher cost of northern 
woods operations. Dry stocks are light in the North and 
reports indicate that logging operations of poles and posts 
are curtailed somewhat by lack of labor. The railroads 
continue to take a fair amount of white cedar ties, and 
white cedar shingles are moving along on the same quota- 
tions they have had. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Producers and wholesalers report 
that they did a good post business last week with the 
retail lumbermen in town for the convention, most of it 
being small business but footing up to a considerable 
total. Otherwise the market is quiet and attention is 
mainly focused on the woods. Pole business has not begun 
to develop yet, but preliminary indications are for a good 


spring demand, 
HARDWOODS 


Chicago.—lf anything, the hardwood situation is 
stronger than it was last week, and then it was in good 
position. There is a demand in this market for almost 
every kind of hardwood and prices are strong. The furni- 
ture people are reported to be buying heavily of gum and 
oak, this helping oak especially. Gum, both red and sap, 
has been firm for several weeks. With the southern hard- 
woods, poplar and cottonwood are also firm in demand 
and price and cottonwood is difficult to obtain. Southern 
ash and elm are also wanted. In the northern stocks 
birch remains the leading wood, tho basswood, maple and 
elm are strong. Each day maple in thick stock, which is 
most wanted, finds the supply dwindling down and stocks 
are becoming very low. High prices rule on birch and 
stocks are reported down considerably. The consensus 
among hardwood men in this market is that the spring 
trade is to be one of the best in many seasons and that 
every wood will be affected. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The activity of factory buyers who 
are having hard work to fill their requirements gives an 
appearance of unusually heavy demand, because buyers 
are shopping around and making inquiries of so many 
sources. Northern stock is rapidly growing scarcer and 
in flooring and box lumber the situation is especially tight. 
Buyers are more active since inventories are over, as 
some are poorly supplied with lumber for the next few 
weeks. Oak, especially for flooring, is having a better : 
demand because of the scarcity of birch and maple, and 
southern stocks are being ‘drawn upon by this territory 
tc an unusual degree. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Colder weather has quieted down the 
trade, but difficulty in getting some items of oak and low- 
ness of stocks are holding prices steady. Six and eight- 
quarter oak are principal items which dealers find difficult 
to obtain. Maple flooring has advanced slightly. 





St. Louis, Mo.—The market is very satisfactory, demand 
still being greater than shipments. Oak, while for many 
months dormant, again is active. Inquiries for this wood 
are coming in from many sources, and a very satisfactory 
movement is expected before spring. Prices are firm. 
Demand for gum and soft maple still holds up, with the 
supply not equal to demand. Orders are plentiful, and 
trade undoubtedly will be brisk this spring, if the car 
shortage does not interfere. 


New Orleans, La.—January demand, so far as the do- 
mestic markets are concerned, seems to be meeting or 
surpassing the general expectation. The feature probably 
has been the growing call for the oaks, which have by 
most accounts improved their position considerably. Gum 
remains in brisk call and the box grades are moving well. 
Prices are developing strength. 








Memphis, Tenn.—The market for southern hardwoods 
is in very satisfactory position. Occasional lulls in the 
call for lumber quickly give place to others distinctly 
more active and the volume of business is about as large 
as is possible on the basis of present stocks and facilities 
for delivery. The gum market, according to all sources 
of information, is in exceptionally strong position, as dis- 
closed at the annual of the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. The oak market may be described as ‘‘look- 
ing up somewhat” as a result of machinery about to be 
set in motion that will bring about the basing of prices 
on actual stocks and on the best information that can be 
compiled regarding the relations existing between supply 
and demand. The remainder of the hardwood list is firm 
and most of the trade appears to believe that the next few 
months will prove a perio@ of active business at re- 
munerative prices. Production is interfered with to some 
extent by unfavorable weather but most of the mills are 
running. However, attention is already being directed to 
the effect on production which must necessarily be exerted 
in the near future by the present interruption to logging 
operations. 


Louisville, Ky.—With ice and snow extending southward 
into Mississippi, production of lumber by Louisville manu- 
facturers, operating in the South, has been held back to 
some extent during the last ten days, but heavy rains 
and warm weather have improved conditions of every- 
thing but the roads. Streams are at flood tide in many 
sections, and quantities of logs are being gotten out. 
Lumbermen report that prices are high and stock is 
scarce on such items as gum, elm, ash and cottonwood, 
the demand being greater than th2 supply, and high 
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prices are expected to continue until summer. Oak has 
shown a steady but no great advance, while the demand 
has increased until the condition of the market is entirely 
satisfactory. Veneers are also in active demand, with 
more orders coming than can be filled. 


New York.—While a fair trade is reported, the situation 
is a little more mixed than a couple of weeks ago. Ship- 
ments begin to come thru more satisfactorily and while 
stocks at factory points are low there is an inclination to 
move cautiously. At the same time, considerable business 
on books is reported for which lumber stecks have not 
yet been fully contracted, and salesmen returning from 
Pennsylvania and upstate sections report no reason for 
uneasiness so far as prices are concerned. Inquiry for 
plain and quartered oak and maple and birch is good; in 
fact, there is not a hardwood that is not in good demand 
for early shipment. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Wholesalers find an improvement in 
demand for common oak for use in making flooring and 
that anyone can sell all the birch veneers they can get. 
Gum is scarce and very strong, and basswood and maple 
are doing well. Ash continues in fair demand and quite 
an export trade is done. Chestnut about holds its own. 
The yards are getting in some stocks, both from the South 
and North, but find it difficult on account of numerous 
embargoes. 





Baltimore, Md.—Buyers are once more in the market in 
such numbers as to swell the volume of business to pro- 
portions sufficient to take care of all the stocks offered, 
and leave perhaps a deficiency in the tenders. This seems 
to be the only explanation of the fact that the quotations 
have advanced from $4 to $5 per 1,000 feet in a short time, 
the increase affecting nearly all of the grades and woods. 
A positive scarcity of sill oak is noted, with the inquiry 
for common also very good. The high grades, of course, 
are less in request. Every indication is that the require- 
ments will extend to all grades and assume proportions 
large enough to take care of the output of the mills 
readily. Gum, maple, chestnut and other woods are in 
good request, with indications of a further expansion in 
the movement. 





Boston, Mass.—The volume of business is good for mid- 
winter. Some lines, notably birch and maple, thick lumber 
particularly, are subjects of lively inquiry, but not much is 
offered. Prices asked are very firm. Plain oak gets fair 
attention, but quartered oak is a little quiet, altho there 
is no sign of weakness in prices. Current quotations, 
firsts and seconds, inch, are: Basswood, $45 to $48; maple, 
$45 to $47; plain oak, $63 to $65; quartered oak, $88 to $91; 
sap birch, $51 to $54; white ash, $56 to $60. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The hardwood market strengthens 
steadily, and the volume of the distributive movement 
increases as the car situation improves. Mills report the 
volume of new business much heavier than during the 
closing weeks of 1916 with an increasing amount of orders 
on hand. This has led to expansion of mill operations as 
weather conditions and the shortage of labor admit. Mill 
stocks are low, and with an early resumption of trans- 
portation activities near normal, it is doubtful if the 
mills could furnish the lumber as fast as it is being called 
for until operations are increased. There has been a very 
strong demand for oak and chestnut, but with all the 
other woods active and at slightly higher prices, notably 
so in chestnut. Red gum maintains its marked activity, 
with heavy buying by furniture manufacturers. Ash, 
hickory and other wagon woods have been moving beyond 
normal and the flooring and ceiling lines, as oak, beech, 
birch and maple have since the first of the year had 
practically a normal movement. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Trade is firm and prices are strong, 
and on some items advances have been recorded. Buying 
is about equally divided between retailers and factories. 
Retail stocks are only fair and some dealers are buying 
to get a surplus on hand. There is a good demand for 
quartered oak at former prices. Chestnut moves well and 
prices are strong. Plain oak stocks are one of the strong- 
est points in the market. Basswood and ash are both 
firm and other hardwoods are unchanged. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Without a single exception, hardwoods 
are sold ahead and prices are dependent upon conditions 
of delivery. There have been as high as $10 a thousand 
paid in premiums for absolute assurances of quick de- 
liveries. Maple is said to be absolutely out of sight. There 
are from $3 to $4 premiums paid on low grade material 
for mine rails. Oak car material sold at $35 last week, 
and plain stock at $28 to $30. The situation is equally 
as strong for high and low grade materials. 


Ashland, Ky.—Demand for oak is improving and all 
grades are active. Orders now booked will probably 
clean up all stocks of No. 1 common and better. Bill stuff 
continues in heavy demand. Prices are firm.. 





Toledo, Ohio.—Prices are better and demand is increas- 
ing. Most local woodworking establishments and fac- 
tories using hardwoods are now in the market for stocks. 
Elm, ash, oak and hickory are in best demand. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago.—The hemlock situation, which has been firm, 
seems to grow more so as stocks become shorter. The 
better car supply helps deliveries in some respects, altho 
the embargoes that still exist on some roads forbid hem- 
lock from reaching some eastern markets by rail. Already 
there is considerable steady buying and a heavy spring 
trade is expected. There is an especially good demand 
for No. 3 for box and crating purposes and for the mer- 
chantable grade from the yards. Wholesalers are eager 
for the embargoes to be lifted, as the eastern market is 
better to sell to than some other markets, if deliveries 
could be made. . 


New York.—With so few hemlock mills in position to 
make quick shipment and yards in suburban sections 
carrying low supplies, there is a good purchasing power 
at reasonably advanced prices. Indications point to a 
very heavy demand for hemlock bark and wholesalers 
hope that the available supply of lumber will be better 
than reports a months ago indicated. Outlying building 
is on a better basis than in the city districts and yards 
will be needing assortments badly in a few weeks. 

ECE, 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Hemlock orders come in fairly well, tho 
the bad weather holds back many orders. Prices are 
about the same as for several weeks, tho much firmness 
is recorded, owing to the scarcity of stock and the diffi- 
culty of getting prompt shipments from the mills. With 
the approach of spring higher prices are looked for. 


Boston, Mass.—Supplies are none too generous and 
prices are almost certain to go higher. Good eastern hem- 
lock boards are becoming really scarce. First class clipped 
boards, 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-feet, are not offered this week 
for less than $23. Hemlock plank also sells well, but 
hemlock dimension is rather quiet. : 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—What business is now being taken is 
at the full Pittsburgh list. The situation is considered as 
strong as it could be, taking the poor transportation into 
consideration. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—There is a steady inquiry for all 
grades of hemlock, and with the accumulation of orders 
at the mills it is apparent that as soon as stocks there 
are increased and the transportation conditions become 
normal, there will be such activity as has not been seen 
in a year. The bulk of the inquiries is for heavy construc- 
tion stuff for delivery in the early spring, but there is an 
increasing demand for boards, plank and dimension of all 
sizes. There also is a broader. inquiry for lath. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Firmness characterizes the market. 
Buying by retailers is good, as stocks are rather low. 
Prices are firm. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Hemlock is strong, altho the demand has 
been somewhat curtailed because of the lower prices of 
yellow pine. Stocks are limited. Dealers buy mostly for 


immediate use. 
POPLAR 


Chicago.—Poplar, which has been in good form for a 
long time, appears to be growing even better. There is a 
continued good demand for both No. 1 and No. 2 and 
stocks are dwindling, especially No. 2. Box factories in 
this territory, which are apparently as busy as those of 
any other industry, are taking a large quantity of lumber 
for box material and consequently No. 2 poplar has a 
good, steady demand. Reports from the South indicate 
that stocks are low and that orders will run in excess of 
mill capacity for some time. The hardwood men in this 
market who have poplar to sell find the situation very 
satisfactory. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Dealers state that the market is firm, 
on account of the difficulties of moving stock as well as 
the shortages at the mills. Trade is fair for this season, 
tho buyers are not inclined to lay in large lots just now. 
The lower grades hold their own both in volume and price 
and are moving out about as fast as they are received 
in yard. : 

Boston, Mass.—The local market is steady. Important 
sales are few, but moderate quantities move right along. 
Shipments are now much better and wholesalers are 
getting their books well cleared of back orders. Quota- 
tions hold firm. Really nice yellow poplar, firsts and 
seconds, inch, commands $65, and thence the price drops 
to $60 for poor quality lumber. 


Baltimore, Md.—Trade has begun to show decided signs 
of a revival which promises to carry it considerably 
beyond anything the millmen and the dealers have ex- 
perienced for some time. Salesmen out last week came 
back with reports about the purchasers being deceptive, 
and said that a good demand prevails, especially for clear 
saps as well as for commons. Quotations appear to be 
on the increase, advances being reported nearly all along 
the line. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Poplar has maintained the volume 
of movement better than any other wood, all items being 
in larger demand than a week ago. This is especially 
true of panel and wide No. 1 and of firsts and seconds. 
In the rough, the distribution of the selects, sap and com- 
mons is heavy, while in dressed stocks, select and common 
bevel and drop siding and ceiling are stronger. Prices 
have been advanced somewhat, and are predicted to go 
higher unless there is an early accumulation of mill stocks 
above the demand. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Every item on the list is in excellent 
demand and the volume of business is only restricted 
by the railroad situation. Heavy timbers are especially 
active. Retail stocks are not large and some dealers buy 
more liberally. Prices are firm, lower grades especially 
being strong. Mill stocks are rather heavy. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Poplar seems pretty badly neglected on 
this market, altho there is some demand for special sizes 
and for bevel siding. The competition from spruce and 
red cedar is strong and poplar is not holding up specially 
well under it. Prices are fairly firm. 





Ashland, Ky.—Demand is increasing and all grades are 
active. Sawmilling has been at a standstill owing to snow 
and ice, but all mills will probably be in operation again 
this week. Prices remain firm. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago.—Fir is fairly strong in this market, probably 
more a reflection from the West coast market than of 
the demand in this. Reports from mill points indicate a 
curtailment in production due to the annual midwinter 
shutdown and some of the operations that are affected by 
bad weather conditions. The market has been somewhat 
erratic on account of the intermittent buying by the rail- 
roads and the trade in the last couple of weeks has not 
known the railroads to buy as they would like to see. 
However, some orders are being placed by the yards. The 
spruce situation has made no change, altho if the British 
embargo on spruce should continue this wood is likely 
to show a growing demand in this territory. 


Seattle, Wash.—The lumber market continues firm, with 
cars this week scarcer than at any time since the trouble 
began several’ months ago. The prevailing supply is 
from 50 to 60 percent of the normal need, altho some 
concerns at interior points are not receiving this amount. 
Box cars are particularly scarce and the demand con- 
tinues strong, with unfilled orders at mills increasing. 
Mills are generally holding at recent advances, altho with 
salesmen off from the road, advanced prices are not being 
brought home strongly to buyers. There appears to be 
no tendency toward weakness in anything in fir, cedar, 
or spruce. 


Portland, Ore.—Volume of business in Douglas fir seems 
to be limited only by the supply of cars. Values are firmer 
than a week ago, and the outlook is regarded very en- 
couraging. Demand for spruce clears continues active, 
but shingle prices are lower. The log market continues 
steady. 
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Our OPINION 


Regarding the collectability of 
any account or controversy is 
FREE upon request with par- 
ticulars. 

Better Investigate 
Your Accounts, and Try our Service. 


Quick 


Collegtions. 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 


Est. 1876. 


Lumber 
Ratings. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


A Sample Outfit Is 
= All You Need 


to make friends, 
customers and 
extra money in 
your business. 
Here’s the way 
it works: First, 
you install a 


Monarch Meal and Feed Mill 


in your yard; second, you let your friends know that 
you can grind their corn, oats, rye, buckwheat, etc.; 
third, your friends tell their friends, etc.; fourth, while 
you are grinding feed you talk over the coming needs 
in building material with the farmer and incidentally 
take him out to see your complete assortment of stock. 
This intimate friendship soon begins to show results in 
sales and profits. Ask for full particulars today. 


P.O. Box 461 


| Sprout, Waldron & Co., muncy. PA | 


HAY: rt 
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We have several hundred 
tons of Clover and Timothy 
Hay—a good buy for 


Saw Mills 


with stock to feed over the 
winter months. Let us 
quote you. 


Dix Lumber Company 


Sullivan, Indiana 



































“Invincible” 


Dust Collectors 
Save Power 


These Collectors used on any fan 
permits the fan to work up to its full 
capacity without any additional con- 
sumption of power. We manufacture 
all types of Blower systems for wood- 
working factories and sawmills. 





Write for particulars today 
The Invincible Blow Pipe Co., 2527.29 tomer St. Chicago 
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Kansas City, Mo.—Red cedar siding is scarcer and de- 
mand has increased. Some firms ask $1 to $1.50 above 
last fall’s prices, quoting $21.50 for clear, $20 for A grade, 
and $14 for D grade. Manufacturers say that a further 
advance is inevitable, due to the difficulty in obtaining 
supplies by rail. Demand for fir was light last week, but 
the market holds strong in the expectation of heavy orders 
during the next few weeks. 

Boston, Mass.—There is no change in the situation per- 
taining to fir, spruce and cedar from the Pacific Coast. 
Little lumber is held here in wholesale stocks, and Douglas 
fir for building construction is hard to find. 


Tacoma, Wash.—There is very little change in fir lum- 
ber this week. The market continues very strong. Prices 
are firm, the output continues curtailed and cars are very 
searce. Cutting orders are fine. Some yard business is 
even being done on the No. 15 list. 

North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Prices are stationary, but 
local connections expect no weakness in prices, believing 
that the heavy buying when building opens in the spring 
will tend to strengthen them instead. e 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago.—Prices of all western pines are very strong, 
but the demand within thé last couple of weeks has not 
been so firm as it was. However, manufacturers do not 
need any buying from this territory, as they are so loaded 
up with orders that it will be some time, even with a good 
car supply, before the order files will be down. The 
embargoes in the eastern territory also affect the selling 
situation here. 





Boston, Mass.—Quotations on all western pines are very 
firm. Demand is good for the time of year, altho im- 


portant sales are the exception. Michigan white pine, 
the best seller in the local market, is quoted as follows: 
Uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $104; 10/4 to 12/4, $114; 16/4, $121; se- 
lects, 4/4 to 8/4, $94; 10/4 to 12/4, $109; 16/4, $116; fine 
common, 4/4, $74; 5/4 and 6/4, $76; 8/4, $78; No. 1 cuts, 
4/4, $59; 5/4, $66; 6/4, $68; 8/4, $72; barn boards, d. & m., 
No. 2, 5-inch and 7-inch, $38; 6-inch, 8-inch and 9-inch, 
$39; 10-inch, $40. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Local firms report a brisk demand 
for western pine and difficulty in supplying orders. - There 
is no stock in 12-inch common boards and very slim assort- 
ments in 4-, 6-, 8- and 10-inch. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago.—Demand for redwood from the yards and from 
factory trade is good and a fine, strong business is ex- 
pected. The manufacturers on the Coast are gradually 
giving more attention to the eastern markets and de- 
veloping the trade in that respect. This is due in a large 
measure to the fact that not nearly as much redwood is 
being exported as normally, because of the scarcity of 
ocean tonnage and the extremely high freight rate. It is 
becoming easier for the mills in California to make ship- 
ments east and consequently the market is becoming more 
satisfactory in the matter of delivery. 


San Francisco, Cal.—The redwood lumber market is very 
firm with good orders coming in for practically all grades. 
Export business on clears to Australia continues to be 
dull, but the South American trade has improved and 
there is a fair demand for redwood ties. The outlook for 
the year is considered unusually bright by well-informed 
persons connected with the redwood lumber trade. 


Kansas City, Mo.—An advance of 50 cents in bevel 
siding was announced yesterday, but the market just now 
is very quiet. 





if you will but follow in the foot steps of 
hundreds of other progressive dealers and 
install in your yard our 


Eveready 
able SAW Rig 


Even an inexperienced yard 


how it will make money for you. 


Write today for catalog of “‘Eveready’’ and other 
rip and cross-cut saw, rigs for retail yard use. 





Your Success Is Positive 





There’s no guess work about this success because we have 
hundreds of testimonial letters from lumber dealers who say 
they don’t see how they ever got along without an Eveready. 
hand can make money for you 
and do a variety of work on this machine that you couldn't 
think of doing without it. Let us tell you what it does and 


OSHKOSH MANUFACTURING CO., (‘’scecr™) Oshkosh, Wis., U.S. A. 





Ask for 
our Booklet 
“Eveready 
Saw Rigs 
as used in 
Lumber 
Yards”. It 
tells a story 
of satisfac- 
tory service 















delivery problems. 


est to every progressive lumberman. 
of expense or obligation. 
expenses in two. 








Power | hat Produces Profits 


Hauls any kind of lumber in any type of trailer— Serves as the power 
plant for several semi-trailers —-Power plant kept continuously busy — 
Turns, backs and steers with complete ease—Wear and tear transferred to 
inexpensive semi-trailer—Capacity, 5 tons and upwards —Endorsed by lum- 
bermen owners —Just the vehicle you have been waiting for to solve your 


Write today for “Hauling Costs Reduced” 


Our big new broadside folder “ Hauling Costs Reduced” should be of vital inter- 
Sending for it places you under no sort 
It may be the means of cutting your trucking 


- Knox Motor Associates, springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 
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NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York.—With the car situation showing some im- 
provement and deliveries more certain, the local market 
steadied itself last week. While stock is available for 
quick shipment, there is not enough of it to create any 
falling off in prices. In fact, as a result, edge box were 
reported last week at $22.50 which is probably a record. 
Higher class stocks are called for moderately but the de- 
mand is chiefly for roofers and also grades which were 
considerably depleted since the embargoes were effected. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The demand shows a fair amount of 
activity, tho the weather has been severe and thus slowed 
up building work. Builders, however, expect a lively sea- 
son just as soon as the weather becomes favorable, and 
extensive additions to retail stocks will be necessary. The 
market holds firm and no decline is looked for in the near 
future, as stocks are not heavy at the mills. 





Baltimore, Md.—The range of prices is said tp be ap- 
preciably firmer, with the mills refusing to accept orders 
at the previous figures and salesmen being told that the 
Baltimore market is too low compared with others. Much 
less lumber is to be found on the’ wharves than was piled 
up several weeks ago, the withdrawals having been quite 
liberal; and the receipts, while fairly liberal, have not 
attained proportions that would be regarded as at all 
troublesome. Box makers are still in the market, and re- 
quirements of builders give promise of attaining propor- 
tions larger than have been developed in years. 


Boston, Mass.—Improvement in rail transportation has 
assisted the pine merchants considerably. While some 
mills are booked well ahead, the local trade is aided by 
the better transportation in getting orders cleared from 
their books. Partition is in very brisk inquiry, and prices 
are advancing. Number 1, }{%x3%-inch, brings $32.50 and 
$33. There is a fair demand for roofers, on which quota- 
tions are unchanged at $23 for 6-inch and $24 for 8-inch. 
Rough edge sells moderately well at fairly steady prices, 
the lowest quotation for 4/4 rough edge being $30, but 
better material bringing from 50 to 75 cents more. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago.—Yellow pine conditions continue satisfactory 
and so far the softening so freely predicted has not ma- 
terialized to any marked extent. It is true that the market 
has been a little soft in spots, but not of a nature to be 
detrimental to the general situation. <A lot of inquiries is 
being made and country yards are placing orders, espe- 
cially the line yards. Car companies are ‘light buyers, but 
the railroads are taking a fair volume for maintenance 
and repair purposes. Factory trade is brisk. Demand is 
satisfactory for almost every kind of yellow pine stock and 
the selling end of the trade is more confident than ever 
that no disaster is likely in the market. The car situation 
being so much easier permits a large volume of lumber 
to reach this territory, mostly on orders placed many 
weeks ago. 


Alexandria, La.—The following prices prevail this week: 
Flooring—1x3-inch, A EG, $37; B & better EG, $35; B EG, 
$34; C EG, $28; D EG, $21; No. 1 EG, $23.50; No. 2 HG, 
$16; A FG, $27; B & better FG, $25; B FG, $23; C FG, 
22.50; D FG, $20.50; No. 1 FG, $21; No. 2 FG, $15.50. 1x4- 
inch, A EG, $36; B & better EG, $35; B EG, $34; C EG, 
$26.50; D EG, $21; No. 1 EG, $24.50; No. 2 EG, $16; A FG, 
$26; B & better FG, $25; B FG, $24.50; C FG, $23; D FG, 
$21; No. 1 FG, $22; No. 2 FG, $15. Ceiling—‘,-inch, B & 
better, $22.50; No. 1, $20; No. 2, $13.50; 44-inch, B & better, 
$20; No. 1, $18; No. 2, $12; %-inch, B & better, $26; No. 1, 
$21; No. 2, $17. Partition—4-inch, B & better, $25; No. 1, 
$22; No. 2, $17; 6-inch, B & better, $27. Bevel siding—1-inch, 
B & better, $18; No. 1, $14.50; No. 2, $11. Drop siding— 
6-inch, B & better, $25.50; No. 1, $22; No. 2, $17. Finish—B 
& better surfaced—ix4-inch, $25; 1x6-inch, $26; 1x8-inch, 
$26; 1x5 to 10-inch, $28; 1x12-inch, $28; 1144x4 to 12-inch, 
$29.50; 114x4 to 12-inch, $29. B & better, 1- and %-inch, 
$28.50; C surfaced—1x4-inch, $23; 1x6-inch, $25; 1x8-inch, 
$25; 1x5 to 10-inch, $27; 1x12-inch, $27; 1%x4 to 12-inch, 
$28; 1%x4 to 12-inch, $27.50. Rough finish—1x4-inch, 
$22.50; 1x6-inch, $23.50; 1x8-inch, $23.50; 1x5-inch to 10- 
inch, $26.50; 1x12-inch, $26.50; 14%4x4 to 12-inch, $28; 1%x4 
to 12-inch, $27. Casing & base—4- and 6-inch, $31; 8- and 
10-inch, $31.25. Jambs—4- and 6-inch, $33; 14-, 1%- and 
2-inch, $36.50. Molding—72 percent. Fencing—No. 1, 1x4- 
inch, 16-foot, $18.25, other lengths, $18.50; 1x4-inch, CM, 
16-foot, $18.50; other lengths, $19; 1x6-inch, 16-foot, $19.50; 
other lengths, $20; 1x6-inch CM, 16-foot, $20.50; other 
lengths, $21. Fencing—No. 2 (all 10- to 20-foot), 1x4-inch, 
$13.50; 1x4-inch CM, $13.25; 1x6-inch, $16; 1x6-inch CM, 
$15.75. Fencing—No. 3 (all 6- to 20-foot), 1x4-inch, $10.75; 
1x4-inch CM, $11; 1x6-inch, $12.75; 1x6-inch CM, $13. 
Boards—No. 1, %x8-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $17; other 
lengths, $17.25; 4x8, 14- and 16-foot, $18.75; other 
lengths, $19; %4x10, 14- and 16-foot, $19; other lengths, 
$19.25; 3x10, 14- and 16-foot, $19.25; other lengths, 
$19.50; %x12, 14- and 16-foot, $21.50; other lengths, $22; 
12x12, 14- and 16-foot, $23.75; other lengths, $23. Boards 
—No. 2 (all 10- to 20-foot), %x8, $16; 48x8, $16; 
4x10, $16.25; 3x10, $16.50; %4x12, $17; 3x12, $17.75. 
Boards—No. 3 (all 6- to 20-foot), %x8, $11.50; }%x8, $12; 
34x10, $12; 3$x10, $12.75; 34x12, $12.75; 3$x12, $13.25. Ship- 
lap—No. 1, 1x8-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $19.25; 1x8-inch, 10- 
and 20-foot, $19.50; 1x10-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $19.25; other 
lengths, $19.50; 1x12-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $19.50; other 
lengths, $19.75. Shiplap—No. 2 (all 10- to 20-foot), 1x8- 
inch, $16.75; 1x10-inch, $16.50; 1x12-inch, $16.25. Shiplap— 
No. 3 (all 6- to 20-foot), 1x8-inch, $13.25; 1x10-inch, $13.50; 
1x12-inch, $13.50. Car material—all 1x4 and 6-inch; B & 
better siding, $25.50; No. 1 siding, $22; No. 1 roofing, $21; 
No. 1 lining, $20; No. 2 siding, $15; No. 2 roofing, $14; No. 2 
lining, $14.25. All 2x6, 8- and 10-inch; No. 1 decking, $21; 
No. 2 decking, $16; heart face decking, $22. Plaster lath— 
No. 1, $2; No. 2, $1.50. Byrkit lath—4- and 6-foot,. $10; 
8- and 10-foot, $10.50; 12-foot and longer, $11.50. Stringers 
—90 percent heart, 7x16 and 8x16-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $24; 
28-foot, $31; No. 1 rough, 14- and 16-foot, $23; 28-foot, $28. 
Caps—rough heart, 12x14-inch, 12-foot, $23; 14-foot, $24; 
14x14-inch, 12-foot, $23.75; 14x14-inch, 14-foot, $24.75. No. 
1 square S & E—12x14-inch, 12-foot, $22; 14x14-inch, 14- 
foot, $23. Sills—36-foot, $26; 38-foet, $29; 40-foot, $34; 
50-foot, $44. Ties—6x8-inch, 8-foot, rough heart, $20; 
6x8-inch, 8-foot, No. 1 square S & E, $19; 7x8-inch, 9-foot, 
rough heart, $22; 7x8-inch, 9-foot, No. 1 square S & E, 
$19; 8x8-inch, 8-foot 6-inch heart, S 4 S, $25; 8x8-inch, 
8-foot 6-inch, No. 1 rough, $21. Oil rig timbers—No. 1 
square S & E, $22; 2x4 to 8x8-inch, $17.15; 2x10 to 10x10- 
inch, $18.50; 2x12 to 12x12-inch, $20.62; 2x14, 16-inch and up. 
$21.47. Paving block stock—No. 1S & E, $15.50; No. 1 
square S & E, $15; rough heart, $17. Grooved roofing— 
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No. 1, 1x10-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $21; other lengths, $20.50; 
No. 2, 1x10-inch (10- to 20-foot), $15.50. Dimension—16- 
foot, Nos. 1 and 2, $5 and $5.50 off list; 10-, 12-, 14-, 18- and 
29-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, $5.50 and $6 off list; 22- and 24-foot, 
Nos. 1 and 2, $7.50 and $8 off list; No. 3, all lengths and 
sizes, average price $10.00. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The market is all that could be de- 
» sired, and prices are firm. The main buying has not yet 
been done; yet the barometer shows a surplus of orders. 
Line yards do some buying, and business with individual 
vards is picking up. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Trade from country yards continues to 
increase in volume, while the facilities of delivery are 
not increased, the car shortage’ being even worse than a 
week ago. There has been a stiffening of prices. 


New Orleans, La.—Demand continues active, while a 
slump in car supply is again indicated in increased com- 
plaints. -Production is still below normal, the tendency 
toward price concessions having apparently been checked. 
While information regarding the export movement to 
transatlantic destinations is largely withheld at the ports, 
a number of the mills report good call for export stock 
and it is said that-a number of cargoes have. been cleared 
recently for European destinations. Call for car material 
seems to have picked up also. 


New York.—The scarcity of stock makes shipments so 
uncertain that wholesalers figure ahead with much caution. 
Prices are satisfactory but the volume of shipments is not 
large and to this extent it is difficult to say whether the 
higher quotations are really a market barometer. Not- 
withstanding the small volume of stock coming into the 
market, manufacturers claim they have little to offer for 
early shipment and from a price standpoint, the prospect 
is promising. Much construction work of a character 
calling for longleaf pine sizes is expected, especially from 
railroad and dock building sources. 


Boston, Mass.—The market looks firmer than a week 
ago. While flooring prices have strengthened, buyers are 
placing orders more generously. Current quotations are: 
Quarter sawn A, $44 to $45; quarter sawn B, $42 to $43; 
quarter sawn C, $34 to $35. There is a greater request for 
No. 2 common, which is still offered at $23 for 6-inch and 
$24 for 8-inch. Quotations on partition have advanced, 
but the volume of sales does not appear to suffer. B and 
better, %x3%4-inch, is quoted here at $32.50 to $33, an ad- 
vance of nearly 25 percent over the lowest summer prices 
of 1916. Wholesale yards with well assorted stocks of 
longleaf dimension are doing an unusually good winter 
business at remunerative prices. 


Baltimore, Md.—Everything in the Georgia pine trade 
points to an increased volume of business, with prices 
even higher than they have been. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A fair business for the season is being 
done in yellow pine and prices hold strong. The difficulty 
in making deliveries continues and little or no improve- 
ment has been noted at most mills. The weather has 
checked building operations, but as retailers are carrying 
small stocks they are disposed to place new orders. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—Representatives of mills in this cen- 
ter report an increased volume of bookings and further 
accumulation of orders on hand, and this in spite of some 
relief from the car shortage. There are urgent inquiries 
for building material. Manufacturers of vehicles and 
agricultural machinery have been active in the market 
for several weeks, and their inquiries, together with some 
orders already placed for next spring, indicate that buyers 
have full confidence that the new year is to see a full 
resumption of the activity in yellow pine. The dimension 
market is mere active than a week ago and timbers and 
plank and heavy construction material generally continues 
active. Prices are firm, with higher quotations on some 
items. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—There are practically no lists recog- 
nized in the yellow pine market in Pittsburgh at this 
time. Mills are not making deliveries very fast, mostly 
due to the small car supply. Board stocks of yellow pine 
boards are small, and timbers are hard to get. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La.—Demand is active, the call being dis- 
(vibuted over the list and territorially. Orders for mixed 
cars predominate as usually, but some straight-car busi- 
ness is being booked. Line yards seem to be buying freely. 
rices are firm and one of the big concerns has bulletined 
advances designed to line up the list with market and 
supply conditions and to be effective next Saturday. Car 

upply is reported fair, tho occasional complaints under 
that head are heard from mills along the line of the 
'exas & Pacific Railroad. 


Chicago.—Demand is good for almost every item of 
cypress in this market and prices are good. The demand 
is especially good for yard stocks and a large amount of 
business is also being placed by the factories. The fac- 
tories are taking a quantity of common, shop and select. 
While the market is strong on yard stocks, reports from 
the mills indicate that shop is not over plentiful and tank 
stock 2% inches and up is practically off the market in 
firsts and seconds and selects. Mill reports indicate that 
they are getting a much better supply of cars and con- 
sequently are now in position to reduce their order files. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Prices remain firm with demand fully 
equal to the supply of dry lumber. Demand for the lower 
grades still continues good, but mixed cars comprise the 
bulk of the orders. 


{ Kansas City, Mo.—Demand continues good, with a slight 
increase in the last few days. 


New York.—Demand is satisfactory. Shop grades move 
slowly but thick stock 2 inches and up brings good prices 
and some thicknesses are practically out of the market. 
The building situation provides little in the way of de- 
mand from woodworking mills but inquiries from tank 
manufacturers are good and account for the strength in 
high grade sizes. There is practically no cargo business 
but inquiries for straight cargo shipments are improving. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade has been fully up to the average 
during the last few weeks, but stocks have arrived from 
the mills slowly. Yard assortments are considerably 


broken and are being replenished in expectation of a brisk 
spring trade: Much of the demand has been for tank stock, 


which has been selling more liberally than usual because 
of an extension of the chemical industry. 


Boston, Mass.—The market remains very firm, with 
offerings light. and the inquiry active for the season of 
year. No. 2 common, 4 inches and up, in stock lengths, 
now sells at $22.50. Current quotations on ones and twos 
are: 4/4, $49 to $51; 5/4 and 6/4, $50 to $52; 8/4, $54.75 to 
$55.75; 10/4 and 12/4, $75 to $78. No. 1 shop is selling on 
the following basis: 4/4, $30.50 to $32; 5/4 and 6/4, $38 to 
$40; 8/4, $42.25 to $43.25. 


Baltimore, Md.—Prices are virtually unchanged. The 
yards are arranging to increase their stocks in expectation 
of comparatively large wants to come—a larger volume 
of business than has been done in recent years. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Despite the recent advance of from 
50 cents to $1 on finish and thick stocks there has been 
no decrease in the demand for those items and the market 
is exceedingly strong. Fewer complaints of car shortage 
are heard and railroads are promising prompter deliveries 
in the future. All shop grades are active and strong in 
price quotations. 


Columbus, Ohio.—The market is strong, eastern orders 
being one of the best features. Dealers buy well, pre- 
paring for the expected spring rush. Prices are firm and 
every change is toward higher levels. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Cypress is steady, but in light demand. 
Stocks are broken, the car shortage having affected the 


supply. 
SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago.—Red cedar shingles are now quoted in this 
market at $3.31 for clears’ and $2.82 for stars, Chicago 
basis, which is an easier market than prevailed some time 
ago. There is no change on white cedar quotations, these 
still selling at $3.35 for extras and $2.55 for standards, 
Chicago basis. Demand for lath is good and prices are 
firm. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—There is little inquiry in this terri- 
tory, but wholesalers report some eastern business to be 
had. Their facilities for filling orders are poor but a small 
line of transit cars is available and cars are moving 
slowly toward their destinations. Prices in this market 
merely reflect the mill situation and are steady. 





Seattle, Wash.—The shingle market is a little stronger 
this week, with clears quoted at $2.20 to $2.25 to the 
eastern trade, and stars at $1.85. The main difficulty is 
in getting cars for shipments. 





Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingle prices remain steady 
and demand moderately fair. Shipments are slow, re- 
stricted by the car shortage, and output continues cur- 
tailed. Manufacturers are not expecting lower values. 
Quotations vary, ranging from $1.80 up on stars and 
around $2.10 and $2.15 on clears. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Prices are becoming stronger with 
increased buying orders and heavier eastern inquiry, and 
as a result of advices from the west Coast that storms 
in the mountains will hold up shipments from the mills. 
Stars are quoted at $1.90 and clears at $2.30, Coast basis, 
and prices at the mills are reported stronger, with an 
advance of 5 to 10 cents on both grades. Some con- 
cessions were made last week on large orders. Prospects 
are good for a heavy spring business. Lath are scarce 
and have advanced 25 cents. Yard stocks are small and 
it is very difficult to secure new supplies. 


New Orleans, La.—Demand for cypress shingles is a 
little quieter the last two weeks, and the mills are taking 
advantage of the lull to accumulate stocks, which are 
badly depleted and broken in assortment. No orders for 
straight cars are accepted, and the same holds true of 
cypress lath that are selling readily on mixed car orders, 
with mill supplies rather low. Prices are firmly main- 
tained on both shingles and lath. 


Boston, Mass.—The shingle market has strengthened 
since the first of the year and retailers buy more freely. 
Offerings, however, are light, and this gives the selling 
end of the market a strong advantage. Manufacturers 
and wholesalers who asked $4.25 for white cedar extras 
have some of them marked up to $4.50, and for their 
clears they quote $4. Red cedar shingles also are firmer, 
good makes bringing $4.25. The lath market is rather 
dull. Many sellers want $5 for 15-inch lath and $4 for 
14%-inch, which is more than numerous retailers think 
they ought to pay. There are strong retailers who insist 
they can get 15¢-inch for $4.85 and 1%4-inch for $3.90, but 
the tendency of the market is indicated by the fact that 
another wholesale firm has now marked its 1%-inch lath 
to $4.10. The lath market is going up, and buyers who 
now are holding off may have to pay even more than they 
are quoted today. Furring is quiet, with 2-inch quoted at 
$22 to $23 and 3-inch at $1 less. Offerings of clapboards 
are scant and quotations firm. Spruce extras sell readily 
at $54 and clears at $52. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The supply of shingles is expected to be 
below the average here this winter. Demand just now is 
not active, as weather is not favorable to building, but 
retailers undoubtedly will place many orders within the 
next few weeks, and higher quotations are expected. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Another advance of 10 cents 
on clears is reported since last week. Until such time as 
it is possible to get stock thru from the Coast with greater 
regularity than lately dealers state that there is evidence 
of further increases in quotations. Other grades show 
greater strength and stronger values are expected shortly. 
Consumers and retailers show more activity than at any 
other time since the first of the year in placing orders 
for spring deliveries, which is having a heavy bearing on 
the prevailing market quotations. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—There is more activity in the shingle 
market and the inquiries are directed to deliveries next 
spring, when the building season shall have opened. 
Stocks are low and must be considerably increased before 
they will be equal to anywhere like a normal demand. 
Quoted prices are slightly higher than three months ago, 
red cedar clear ranging from $3.40 to $3.50 and $3 for stars. 
White cedar are a little stronger. Cypress commands the 
bulk of the distribution, and prices in that end of the 
market are very strong. Mills report: encouraging in- 


quiries for future deliveries, and the outlook for a heavy 
trade next spring is good. Demand for lath of all kinds 
has been good and prices are firm. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Increased demand for many grades of 
shingles has resulted in a small advance in price all along 
the line. The movement is good for the time of year. 
Dealers are accumulating stocks for spring building. The 
lath trade is rather quiet, but prices are well maintained. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Shingles continue steady at $3.53 and 
there is considerable demand for immediate present de- 
livery. Lath are somewhat neglected but prices are 
steady. 


SHOOKS 


Kansas City, Mo.—Fruit and melon growers are con- 
tracting for grates for the coming season and the market 
has become quite strong. Prices have a general upward 
tendency and late buyers likely must pay a considerable 
premium unless the mills are able to move their output 
freely. 


Boston, Mass.—The market for boxing and crating stock 
is strong and active. There is a big demand for packing 
lumber, while supplies are considerably reduced by the 
heavy fall and early winter business. Good pine shook 
bring not less than $30. Pine box boards of good quality, 
round edge, inch, are not obtainable for less than $21 and 
$22 is reported paid in some instances lately. Spruce box 
boards, round edge, inch, today are worth $19 to $20. As 
much as $18 is secured for the ordinary mill run of box 
boards, round edge, inch. Reports from the woods indi- 
cate that the lack of woodsthen and the high cost of camp 
supplies are likely to restrict’ fhe winter's cut of packing 
lumber thruout New England; ‘which, with the general 
indications of a good spring ,*’demand, will mean even 
higher quotations on box boards and shooks in the near 


future. 
COOPERAGE 


Chicago.—Demand for oil staves the last week has been 
less active, coopers having acquired sufficient stocks for 
the present and seem inclined to wait the trend of the 
market for barrels. Eastern oil refineries apparently are 
obtaining all they require and inquiries are less for stock 
from coopers there. Quietness seems to rule both in the 
East and West on account of former rigid inspection. 
Most of the larger stave manufacturers are now kiln 
drying and jointing their staves, which results in a saving 
on freight, besides getting an honest return for their ship- 
ments. Circled oil heading is still in good demand, with 
no change in price. A few cars of whisky staves have 
been sold, but less than in former years and an occasional 
call for beer staves is received. Gum syrup staves and 
circled heading are more plentiful and the trade is fairly 
supplied. Inquiries are received from Europe, but the risk 
of excessive freight rates and 85 percent of the vessel 
capacity being contracted by the Allies for ammunition 
and supplies, does not offer much inducement. There is 
no change in demand or prices of slack barrel stock. 
White ash butter tub staves can be sold and are firm at 
former prices, but 28%- and 30-ineh elm and gum are dull 
and slow sellers. Circled slack barrel heading is a slow 
seller; also coiled elm hoops. A good demand exists for 
91%4-foot hickory box straps on account of the present 
high price of steel straps and increased shipments of 
meats in boxes, say A. & H. Gates in their report on 
market condition. 


Southern elm flour staves....1.....ceseeeees 
No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M........... 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried, basswood head- 


8.50 
4.75 to 5.25 





SN NN a ooo wage fe neene ceaneeas oeneds 06% 
No. 1, 17% 1-inch gum heading, per set, 

OUI Wie osc ec cndectieedecds cacsesedwedes 05 to -06 
Wiihite OGM lard thereat. <.. occa dsicccsecccccs 2.15 to 2.25 
Circled white oak, oil heading, per set...... .30 to 81 
SEG GE ORO aa ocicdwaldec eWsenleeedaeeeeees 1.85 to 1.90 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves......ccccccsece 8.00 
Circled red oak, oil heading................ .30 to 31 
SOOO DOOD be 6 ccck ce cee sevcerecsccancess Gees 
bo a a ee a 12.50 to 
BM, B., BOER GUM GIAVER sc occ ccccccccsccce 7.00 to 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6 feet, 9 inch, per M_ 9.50 to 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 4%-foot, per M.... 

Patent coiled elm hoops, 6 foot, per M.. 10.00 to b 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M,........ 4.50 to A 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set...... 4 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M......... , 
Se I BO dcccctckaveasacaceyndevegesee 55 to _ 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch........ .30 to d 
Tem-FOUNG HOOP BAFTSIB. 2c ccccccccececcecss pe 
Eight patent hoop barrels. ........cceeseeee ‘ 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M......... J 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels.... 7 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels..... ‘ 
Eee. SO. ke ewccscececedinaceoscs 37 to . 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves........... 13.00 to ; 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M............ 5.00 to 5. 
WE EE ee endencenckecnace ceanseuncnee 62.00 to 5. 
Red oak, oi] staves, per M............se0-+ 32,00 to 39.00 
White oak, oil staves, per M................ 42.00 to 43.00 
ON PN isis 6 Sie cuce ve eedneend eee eeea 1.20 to 1,25 
POE WNP OIN MON ois ennnsnee seve cubeweccee 1.10 to 1.15 
Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for slack cooperage material 


shows little change, and the flour barrel business is as 
quiet as formerly. Prices of hoops and staves are ad- 
vancing, largely because of the embargoes at the mills 
and the shortage of labor. Future trade depends greatly 
upon the apple crop, and the outlook is regarded as 
favorable. 

BABB BBLPBIOIOOO™™ 


SOLICITS BIDS ON LARGE CONTRACT 

Fort Sam Houston, Tex., Jan. 22.—It is expected that 
the circular proposals which were sent from the office of 
the chief quartermaster of the southern military depart- 
ment here more than a week ago to 402 lumber dealers, 
will bring bids from many of them for supplying the 
20,000,000 feet of lumber desired by the department for 
the construction of cantonments for regular troops upon 
the Rio Grande border. The list of lumber dealers to 
which these circulars were sent embraced those whose 
names were known to the department situated in the 
territory lying to the south of Kansas City, principally 
in Oklahoma and Texas. Any dealer upon the border is 
privileged to bid for that portion of the contract for 
lumber needed in his locality. The lumber will be used 
in part for the construction of buildings at Camp Wilson, 
Fort Sam Houston, San Benito, McAllen, Laredo, Eagle 
Pass, all of Texas; Columbus, N. M.; Douglas, Naco, 
Nogales and Yuma, Ariz. Bids are to be opened Feb. 10 
and the construction of the building is to begin as soon 
as possible after that date. 
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‘Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive eks. 

— words of ordinary length make one 

Heading counts as two lines 

No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular yo gy All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 











EUTSLER® BROTHERS 
Manufacturers of Cabinet Vork, Closet Seats and Tanks, Ink 
Well Bases, Wood Cleats and specialties in Hard and Soft 


Wood. Submit samples for estimate. 


GROTTOES, VIRGINIA. 
TWO RETAIL LUMBER YARDS, SAWMILL 


And Planing mill in Washington and British Columbia on 
International Boundary, 200 million feet of pine, fir and 
larch timber tributary to mill of 30 M capacity, stumpage 
reasonable, railroad spur to plant, both Canadian and U. 8. 

markets, fine opportunity. Address “D. 98,” care AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN. 


ART CONCRETE MARBLE ETC., 
See out exhibit at Chicago and Kansas City Cement Shows. 
ART STONE CO., Waynesboro, Pa. 


FOR LEASE—PLANING MILL 
Capacity of two cars per day of interior trim, frames, etc. 
Close to oak and gum supply. In city having milling in 
transit rate and unexcelled as distributing center for Mis- 
rouri River points and all territory north of Ohio River. 
Address “B. 65,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 














COMMISSARIES USE COUPON BOOKS 
Almost everywhere now, as the most satisfactory system of 
The BEST coupon books are made in Indian- 
Send for samples and prices, 

ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


accounting. 
apolis. 





WANTED—SHIPPER 
By Minnesota white pine manufacturer, having many years’ 
timber supply. Good position for experienced man, Must 
be capable of shipping twelve to fifteen cars daily. Thor- 
oughly familiar with white pine grades as made under grad- 
ing rules of Northern Pine Mfgrs. Assn. 
Address - 71,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ESTIMATOR: SASH & DOOR OFFICE, 
To figure building material, mostly country lists; must be 
familiar with millwork business. Address 
THE FOSTER-MUNGER COMPANY, 
37th St. and Loomis Place, Chicago, III. 


HIGH CLASS MANAGER DESIRED. 
A high-class manager is desired for one of the best city yards 
in Montana. Only those of experience, technical knowledge 
and a favorable record need apply. The candidate must be 
a man of affairs. No other applicants will be considered. 
B. J. BOORMAN, Great Falls, Montana. 


WANTED—A MAN EXPERIENCED 
In kiln drying gum lumber green from saw. State salary 
wanted and furnish references. 
Address “D. 97,” care AMERICAN ‘ZUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—COMPETENT MAN TO MANAGE 














Retail lumber yard, in small southern North Dakota town. 
State experience and page wanted. 
Address . 66,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—MAN TO TAKE CHARGE 


Of line of country lumber yards with grain elevators in 


connection. State experience, age and salary expected, or no 
consideration will be paid to application. Communication 
will be treated confidential. 

Address “D. 52,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—AN ORDER CLERK. 

One who is able to make details and bill work into factory 
from plans and specifications, 

Address “D. 74,” care AMERICAN [LUMBERMAN, 
WANTED—A COMPETENT AND EXPERIENCED 
Foreman for panels plant. One used to handling vegetable 
glue. Must be -able to show results. State age, wages 
expected and experience. 

Address “D. 59,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—YARD MANAGERS 
Arizona and New Mexico. One place ten thousand, other 
smaller. Apply, giving past record, salary required and when 
could accept position if offered. Needs to be filled quickly. 
Apply direct to President 
HINES LUMBER & COAL COMPANY, El Paso, Texas, — 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED FOREMAN FOR BAND 
Saw mill cutting mixed hardwoods. No booze drinker need 
apply. THE GOTSHALL MFG. CO., Toledo, O. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
With Sash and Door experience to take position in Chicago 
Office. Must have fair knowledge of Universal list, be able 
to price Special work and handle routine correspondence. 
Best references as to. a oe and ability required. 
Address . 71,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, ° 


WANTED—HARDWOOD INSPECTOR & BUYER. 
Give experience, references and salary wanted. 
Address “D, 88,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 




















EMPLOYEE WANTED. 


Bookkeeper and typewriter operator, in enate lumber 


Young man with some lumber experien 
ENOCHS YELLOW PINE CoO., Tackoon, Miss. 


WANTED-—THOROUGHLY COMPETENT 
Retail Lumbermen. Can use lineyard managers, office men, 


and assistant yard managers, Western territory. 
Address “C,. 60,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


office. 








WANTED-AT ONCE 
An A No. 1 chief engineer. Must thoroly understand boilers 
and engines. 
Address “Cc. 69,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED-—A THOROUGHLY COMPETENT 
Book-keeper, married, strictly temperate, 30 to 40 years old. 
Position permanent at manufacturing end. Location, small 
mill town in Northern Wisconsin. Bond. Give references 
and full particulars as to experience, and state salary ex- 
pected in first letter. 

Address “TD. 87,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

WANTED—FIRST CLASS YARD FOREMAN 
For Chicago hardwood at rd. 

Address . 89,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—COMPETENT COMBINATION 
Lumber Stenographer-Bookkeeper. Salary one hundred per 
month. MARTIN MILL CO., Barnwell, 8. C. 


WANTED— A CAPABLE MANAGER 
For retail lumber yard. Bxcellent opportunity for right 
man. Must furnish good references and be willing to dem- 
onstrate ability. 
Address “PD, 95,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-STRICTLY FIRST CLASS MILL 
Superintendent by company operating odd millwork factory 
in the best City in Western Tenn. In your reply give refer- 
ences regarding qualifications and state salary desired. 

Address “C, 51,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—COMPETENT MILL FOREMAN. 
Wages $125.00 per month. Send full gi ne and refer- 
ences in first letter. year around job. Wisconsin. 

Address “C, 56,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—EXPERT BOOKKEEPER & TYPIST 
With experience in retail Lumber Office work. Office uses 
Dictaphone. Lady preferred. Location, Southern Michigan. 
Good salary for right kind of help. 

Address “C. 58,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-SALESMANAGER 
To take charge of selling at mill office, two miles from 
Wausau, connected by car line. Must have knowledge of 
hardwood and hardwood trade. State references and salary 
expected in first letter 
BROOKS & ROSS LUMBER CO., Schofield, Wisconsin. 


COMPETENT MAN WANTED 
To act as yard foreman in a lumber and coal yard. German 
preferred. Must be honest, sober and fadeettions. State, in 
own handwriting, experience and references. 
Address “S. 20,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YARD MANAGER WANTED 
For an exceptionally be Eastern Iowa town. 
Address . 83,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS 
Logging railroad Superintendent, tamiliar with Shay and 
Climax locomotives and Barnhart Log Loaders. Operation 
in Pennsylvania. References required and full particulars 
as to past record in a letter. 
Address . 74,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BOOKKEEPER AND OFFICE MAN 
For retail lumber and builders’ supply yard in prosperous 
Pittsburgh, young man who can invest at least five thousand 
dollars in capital stock as business is growing rapidly. A 



































rare chance for one = wants to get ahead. Address with 
care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


references. A. 8B,” 





WANTED-BY PITTSBURG JOBBER 
Hardwood office man, well posted both ends, a good salesman 
and able to command business, 

One having these qualifications, also posted on yellow pine, 
— be given preference. Only live wires desired need 
apply. 

Give age, references, experience and salary desired. Will 

“JOBBER,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ye held in strict confidence. 
Address 
WANTED-—MILLWORK SALESMAN. 

We have an opening for a man to séll Millwork to dealers 
only in Southern Wisconsin and Northern Illinois. One 
who knows the trade and can oe odd work preferred. A 
first class wslery to the right 

WILBUR LUMBER CO., Waukesha, Wis. 


WANTED—WEST COAST LUMBER SALESMEN 

A Pacific Coast lumber and shingle company desires to 
secure the services of several first class salesmen for Minne- 
apolis, northern Iowa, Montana and Chicago territory. Sales- 
men familiar with Pacific Coast products who are ac- 
yuainted and have established trade in territory assigned 
preferred. Salary and commission 

Address “C. 55,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—SALESMAN 
Familiar with requirements retail country yard and manu- 
facturing trade, to represent large Chicago yard in territory 
between Chicago, Peoria, Rockford and Milwaukee. State 
experience. Give renee. 
Address . 85,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—A REGULAR SALESMAN 
To sell Yellow Pine and Cypress in Columbus, O., territory, 
for a first-class wholesale concern, on commission basis. 
Address . 88,” care AMERICAN LLUMBERMAN 


WANTED-—A REGULAR SALESMAN 
To sell Yellow Pine and Cypress in northeastern Iowa terri- 
tory for a “wee x 
Address . 63,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Sees ance gee MEN 
By Pacific coast manufacturer and wholesaler of lumber and 
shingles. Good, live, honorable commission men. State terri- 
tory covered and about amount of business you can produce. 
Address “B. 57,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—HUSTLING SALESMEN 
By a larger producer and wholesaler of high grade Washing- 
ton and British Columbia red cedar shingles. Commission. 
Exclusive territory assigned if can produce results. 
Address “C, 54,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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WANTED-—SALESMEN 
Who can sell Pacific Coast Products, Fir, Red Cedar Siding, 
Red Cedar Shingles, etc., to the retail trade on: commission 
basis. We have the oom and prices to get the business, 
Address . 73,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—COMMISSION SALESMEN 
To represent high class wholesale company recently organ- 
ized to handle the output of several first class Washing- 
ton mills manufacturing fir, spruce, western hemlock, red 
cedar lumber and shingles, Good territory open. Liberal 
commissions. Address “C. 53,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—HIGH CLASS LUMBER SALESMEN 
To sell British Columbia Red Cedar Beveled Siding, on com 
mission, for large B. Cc. Manufacturing concern. 

Address “W. 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


HUSTLING COMMISSION MEN 
Can get a good yellow pine mill connection by writing us 
wae —— and Brg i traveled. 
ress 











- 100,” care AMERICAN LLUMBERMAN, 





THOROUGHLY COMPETENT SUPERINTENDEN?Y 
With 18 years’ poe 1 Spe 7 as foreman and superintendent 
wants situation with mill manufacturing sash, doors and 
interior work. Used to handling a large proposition. Compe- 
tent biller, estimator and detailer. 

ddress “R. 43,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED -POSITION AS SAWYER OR 
Foreman in Circular Mill; pine or hardwood; efficiency 
guaranteed (references). 

ddress “C. 78," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


MFGRS.—_WHOLESALERS—EMPLOYERS 
When you want good Salesmen. write the Empire State 
re < Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen. 

- RUMBOLD, Secy., North Tonawanda, NY. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER. 
Have been seven years with same people. Strictly sober. 
Not afraid to work. State salary. Good reasons for chang- 
ing. Address “1D. 81,” care AMERICAN (LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED. COMMISSARY MANAGER 
With a good record wants position April first. The South 
preferred. Have handled stores doing quarter million busi 
ness yearly, strictly ret tail. 
Address . 82,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—MILL MAN IN NEED OFA 
First class Sober filer to write 
616 WEST 8 ST., Rushville, Indiana. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
Sixteen years’ experience on single and double cut saws. 
Experienced in both northern and southern timber. Not 
afraid of frost. Gilt-edge references. 
Address “DP. 83,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FIRST CLASS BAND SAW FILER 
Wants position on thirty days’ trial. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or no pay. Ten years’ experience. 
Address “DP. 84,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT TO LEARN LUMBER BUSINESS AT MILL 
Young Civil engineer desires to change. Willing to start 
at bottom. 

Address “A, 57,” care-AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
By March ist. Have had seventeen years’ experience in 
retail lumber a Would like to get to Iowa or Minn. 
Address . 90,” care AMERICAN [LUMBERMAN, 


LUMBER AND MILLWORK. 
A man of proven worth; a capable manager, estimator, and 
draftsman of wide experience with executive ability ; desires 
connection with high grade firm. Can leave my present posi- 
tion in thirty days. 
Address 
































“A, 86," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





SALES MANAGER. 

An efficient and successful Yellow Pine sales manager, 
both export and domestic, with executive ability, and high- 
est moral character desires position with manufacturer or 
wholesaler of Yellow Pine. Have had several years’ experi- 
ence selling direct from mills as well as the management of 
sales office in large northern city. Am well acquainted 
among manufacturers and the trade. Have traveled and 
would consider a traveling position. Highest credentials 
from employers of the Paes twelve gio 

Address . 72,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT OR FOREMAN. 
A thoroughly competent and practical man with 20 years’ 
experience in the Interior finish, Cabinet wood work and 
Refrigerator business with a record for getting results 
wants to get in touch with a reliable manufacturer needing 
such a man. 
Address 


WANTED-—POSITION ON PACIFIC COAST 
AS SALES MANAGER OR BUYER. 
Twenty years’ acquaintance with the best buying trade in 
the central West and eastern States. Purchases and sales of 
white and yellow pine, spruce, fir etc. average 15,000,000 
feet yearly. 
Would act in capacity of buyer for eastern concern or 

sales manager for a coast company. 

Address . 69,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND FILER DESIRES CORRESPONDENCE 
With firm wanting A1 filer, frozen timber, any wood. Best 
results. With present, ne six years. 

Address . 67,” care AMERICAN ‘LUMBERMAN, 


LUMBER SALESMAN OF EXECUTIVE 
Ability and graduate from I. C. S._ Strictly temperate. 
Bank references. ~~“ years on the Pacific coast. 

Address 68,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR EMPLOYMENT? 

A small advertisement in the employment columns will 
make your wants known and help you to get a situation. 

No difference what kind of a job you want—advertise in 
the AMERICAN ‘LUMBERMAN, as the paper is read by the peo- 
ple you want to reach. - 

Place your ad in the WANTED AND FOR SALE DE- 
PARTMENT. 


“1D, 76,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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